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PREPARE FOR A DRY SEASON. 


We are not going to tell you whether 
you are to have a dry season in your 
locality or not. You would think us 
fools if we did. We know that in cer- 
tain sections it will be a dry season, 
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' that in other sections it will not; but 


we do not know what it will be in 
your section. The point we wish to 
make is that, whether we are to have 


a dry season or a wet one, you should 
prepare for a dry season. 

It is quite probable that for some 
years there will be less rain than dur- 
ing late years except the last. Last 
year was a dry season all over the 
country, from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Atantic Ocean; that is, there was 
less than the average annual rainfall. 
These dry years have a habit of com- 
ing in succession. One cycle may be 
very wet, others very dry; but after a 
series of years in which the rainfall 
has been less than normal, you will 
not often be disappointed if you ex- 
pect that a few years following will 
average less than the normal. This is 


more noticeable in semi-arid regions, - 


because the normal rainfall is low. It 
is less noticeable in sections of abun- 
dant rainfall, say thirty-eight to forty- 
five inches, because farmers in those 
sections can get along very well with 
ten inches less than the normal 
amount. 

It is true all over the world that 
there is this periodicity in rainfall. 
The very oldest records at the sta- 
tions where the records have been 
kept longest, whether in this country 
or in Europe, settle that without per- 
adventure; but no man can iell the 
first of March whether the year is to 
be a dry or a wet one. Nevertheless, 
we say to our readers: Prepare for a 
dry season; that is, don’t waste any of 
the moisture. Conserve all of it that 
you can. Plow to the proper depth. 
Get the soil settled as soon as possible 
after plowing, and with cultivated 
crops maintain a mulch of dry dirt. If 
rain should be abundant, your land 
will be none the worse for this thor- 
ough cultivation, but very much the 
better. If the rains should be defi- 
cient, you will get a fairly good crop 
anyway in most cases by following this 
method, and avoid a total failure. 

You ask how to prepare for a dry 
season? Suppose you have cornstalk 
land you intend to put in corn, and 
have gotten rid of your cornstalks eith- 
er by breaking or raking and burning 
them. Your land has moisture in it; 
not very deep down, however, for last 
year was a dry year, and there have 
been no excessive rains in most of our 
territory since. If you will let that 
corn land lie until you are ready to 

low in the last half of April, a crust 
will have formed and you will lose 
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great deal of the moisture that you 
have. You can never get it back ex- 
cept through rainfall. Therefore, disk 
your corn ground thoroughy, break up 
this crust through which the water is 
evaporating; form a mulch of dry dirt, 
and keep what moisture you get. The 
land will plow all the easier because 
there is no opportunity for clod forma- 
tion; and if you follow your plow with 
the harrow, you will have taken a long 
—- in the direction of a good seed 
ed. 

If you are going to put this land into 
oats, do just the same thing. Break 
up the crust that forms on top; disk 
thoroughly, disking deeper than usual. 
Put in the oats with a drill; don’t 
broadcast. In other words, act on the 
theory that you are going to be short 
of moisture and must conserve it in 
every way you can. 

If your land is wet, tile drain it. But, 
you say, that will let the water run 
away. So it will, but only the water 
that is of no use to you. The only 
water the plant can make use of is 
that which is in a very thin film around 
the soil grains. You can not use the 
rest; but as long as your land is un- 
drained, the space between the soil 
grains, which should contain air, and 
must if it is to produce a crop, is filled 
with water. That water is not only 
useless, but is a positive damage. Get 
rid of it by letting it run away. It will 
do so if you give it a chance. Do you 
know that sometimes land actually 
rises after it is drained? So, at least, 
government experts tell us, and we be- 
lieve they tell the truth. Why? Sim- 
ply because it has become aerated. In- 
stead of being sodden and run togeth- 
er, in the course of time the tile drains 
bring in enough air to break this up, 
make the soil looser, and of course ele- 
vate it. This may be a new idea to 
some of our readers, but we believe 
it is correct. 





PREPARATION OF THE SEED BED. 


Kindly forget for the moment all 
that you ever knew or thought or be- 
lieved as to the way of preparing a 
seed bed, and think for a little bit as 
to how the young plant grows. When 
the seed is planted, has taken up a 
sufficient amount of moisture, and has 
the proper temperature, it puts out a 
sprout, which pushes out into the earth 
and becomes a root; and from this 
branch off rootlets, and from these 
what are called root hairs, which are 
simply elongated cells. 

The plant takes its food always in 
liquid form. It lives on “soil soup,” 
which it absorbs through these root 
hairs and sends it onward through 
rootlet and root into the sprout out of 
which nature is making a stalk. This 
sprout comes up sharp pointed in the 
grasses and grains, and as soon as it 
reaches the sunlight becomes green in 
color, finally unfolding its leaves. Its 
growth is dependent on the sunlight, 
on contact with the air, and on the 
amount of nourishment it receives 
from the root through the rootlets and 
root hairs. This nourishment it re- 
ceives, not from the water, but from 
the soil soup. It can make no use of 
the water that stands between the soil 
grains, but only of that which covers 
each particular soil grain in a very 
minute film, about half as thick as the 
film of a soap bubble. 

So you see that if this little plant 
of ours is to thrive, it must be able to 
get its root hairs close to the soil grain 
—must be able to push its root forward 
farther and farther into the soil. This 
root has a point made up of hard cells 
which the plant pushes through the 
soil by putting new cells behind it and 
driving it just as you would drive a 
stick into the ground. 

Therefore your seed bed must be 
well drained naturally or artificially, 
so as to get rid of the water that the 
plant can not use, and which would 
strangle it to death by excluding the 
air. It must be sufficiently loose to 
enable the plant to push its roots on 
through the soil. It must be sufficient- 
ly compacted, so that the root hairs 
can come in contact with as many par- 
ticles or soil grains as possible. It 
must not have great vacant spaces on 
account of lumps so hard that neither 
the roots nor the rootlets can Poe 
trate, which are of no possible use, but 


do great damage by admitting too 
much air into the soil, which the root- 
lets must avoid and find proper soil 
conditions elsewhere. 

While the plant can make no use of 





standing water, it must have moisture 
in these films around the soil grains. 
A few warm days would exhaust the 
water in the turned furrow, the soil as 
distinct from the undersoil; and if it 
does not rain, it must get water from 
down below, where there is always 
water in any soil fit to cultivate. Hence 
in preparing this seed bed you must 
have close connection between the 
turned furrow and the undersoil. In 
fact, you want to have that about as 
compact as you can make it with moist 
earth. If you have these conditions, 
the plant can not help but grow, and 
its size will be determined by the fer- 
tility of the soil, which may be consid- 
ered as quite distinct from its physical 
condition. It is the physical condition 
we are talking about now. 

How, then, are you to prepare this 
seed bed? If you are putting corn on 
sod, then you should have plowed it 
last fall for various reasons: to dis- 
turb the worms which are found in all 
old sods; to get the effect of the win- 
ter’s frost in weakening the grass roots 
and hastening their decomposition; to 
save time in the spring, when time is 
more valuable. But if you have not 
done so, you want to plow it now, and 
then when plowed work it down as 
thoroughly as possible with disk and 
harrow and sometimes with roller, in 
order to get the turned furrow in as 
close connection as possible with the 
undersoil. You are not likely to put 
too much work on this sod, provided 
you work only and always when it has 
the proper amount of moisture. You 
do not dare to plow even sod too wet 
in the spring of the year. In the fall, 
in latitude forty and north, it makes 
no difference, as the winter freezing 
will repair any damage that may have 
been done. 

Suppose now you have a field of corn 
stalks you wish to put in corn again. 
The first thing to do is to dispose of 
the corn stalks, preferably cutting 
them and plowing them under; but it 
will pay you before you plow to disk 
this field crosswise or diagonally first, 
and then at right anges to your former 
disking. Why? You say: I’m going 
to plow this anyhow; what’s the use 
of taking time to disk? We will tell 
you why. This may be a dry summer. 
There is not a great store of water in 
the soil in the corn belt this winter. 
We were about ten inches short last 
year, and it will take ten inches more 
than usual to get us where we were 
in the fall of 1909, with the soil thor- 
oughly stored with water. So, whether 
we have a dry season or not, you are 
likely to need all the moisture there is 
in the soil. 

If you do not disk it, a crust will 
form and cracks will appear, the mois- 
ture will escape, and the land, if it 
has any great amount of clay in it will 
work up lumpy and you will have trou- 
ble with clods. Form a mulch of dry 
dirt. This will hold the moisture till 
you are ready, and when you plow it 
up you will not have any clods, espe- 
cially if your harrow immediately fol- 
lows the plow, or if you harrow all you 
have plowed that forenoon before you 
unhitch for dinner. That done, you 
should have no trouble getting a good 
seed bed on that corn stubble. 

But, you say, I am not going to put 
it in corn, but in oats, spring wheat or 
barley. Very well, disk it anyway. 
Your oats and wheat will each require 
more moisture than corn, and the oats 
more than wheat. Therefore, conserve 
your moisture and get rid of the lumps 
—which, as above explained, are dead 
matter and no better than a stone for 
the season in that field, and do as 
much damage by letting in air as the 
stone would. The idea in preparing a 
seed bed is to conserve moisture, pre- 
vent clod formation, get the land so 
that the plants can make use of every 
spoonful you plow up, and in such 
shape that it can borrow from below 
to meet their requirements. 

We have had a great deal to say 
about this in days past. We presume 
that our old subscribers know ail about 
it; but we have a good many thou- 
sands of new ones who may not know 
it, and for this reason we repeat .what 
we have said so often that we are 
really tired saying it. For the benefit 
of our new subscribers we may say 
that we have letter after letter from 
our old subscribers who have followed 
this advice implicitly and have found 
it of exceeding great profit. Some ten- 
ants have written us that they have 
made enough by following our advice 
on this and other points to buy them- 
selves farms. 

There are comparatively few things 
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about agriculture that are absolutely 
known, and few methods that can be 
prescribed that can be followed implic- 
itly, but this is one of them; namely, 
keep off your land when it is wet. You 
had better be testing your seed corn, 
or applying formalin to your seed oats 
or wheat, than fooling away in the 
cornfield in wet weather. If you have 
nothing else to do, it might be a good 
thing to get out your road drag and 
work the road, or you might do some 
of the things your wife has been ask- 
ing you to do for a month past, and 
you have said you had not the time. 





FEED FOR THE NURSING SOW. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have ten sows farrowing now. 
What ration should I feed them so as 
to get the maximum of growth and 
thrift from the pigs? I have corn at 
forty cents per bushel, oats at twenty- 
seven cents, and can get oil meal and 
tankage. I have good clover hay. As 
soon as the pigs are old enough to 
feed from a trough, I can feed them 
about four pails of warm skim-milk 
daily. Would it be advisable to feed 
tankage to the pigs after they are on 
timothy and clover pasture?” 

For the first twenty-four hours after 
farrowing, a brood sow should be given 
no feed. Then begin with a small 
amount of shorts slop or a bran mash, 
and each day for the first two or three 
weeks the ration should be gradually 
increased until she is producing all the 
milk which her litter desires. For the 
first week or two there is danger of 
feeding the sow too heavily and caus- 
ing udder trouble, and consequently 
scouring or possibly thumps in the 
pigs. After the first two or three 
weeks the pigs will take all the milk 
the sow can produce, and she will 
probably run down in flesh in spite of 
heavy feeding on the best milk-produc- 
ing rations. 

The sows should be fed a good milk- 
producing ration. Any good dairy cow 
ration (with the exception of the 
roughage) is excellent. The following 
are good rations for nursing brood 
sows: 

1. Equal parts of corn meal, ground 
oats and shorts, with one-tenth of a 
part of oil meal. 

2. Equal parts of corn meal and 
ground oats, with one-third of a part 
of oil meal. 

3. Four parts of corn meal, two 
parts of ground oats, one part of shorts 
and fifteen parts of skim-milk. 

These rations are merely suggestions 
—at the prices given by the corre- 
spondent they are not absolutely the 
cheapest balanced rations that could 
be made up; but in feeding brood sows 


-and young growing pigs we can not 


allow a slight additional expense to in- 
terfere with our giving the best pos- 
sible ration. Corn, oats, oil meal, 
shorts and skim-milk are common corn 
belt feeds out of which an excellent 
ration may be made for the nursing 
sow. Concerning the amount of feed, 
the Minnesota station gives the follow- 
ing rule: Two weeks after farrowing 
and until the pigs are weaned, allow 
the sow for maintenance about one 
pound of feed per hundredweight of 
sow per day. For each pig during the 
third week, three-tenths of a pound ad- 
ditional; for the fourth week, six- 
tenths; for the fifth week, eight-tenths; 
for the sixth week one pound, and for 
the seventh and remaining weeks from 
one to one and fifteen-hundredths 
pounds. 

This rule is probably approximately 
correct, but we would prefer to make 
the feeding of the sow more a matter 
of judgment, feeding her lightly 
enough during the first two weeks so 
that there will be no udder trouble, 
and heavily enough during the follow- 
ing weeks so that she will produce an 
abundance of milk for her pigs and 
not fall off greatly in weight herself. 

Young pigs will start eating grain 
for themselves when a few weeks old. 
They appreciate a slop similar to that 
which the sow is getting, and in addi- 
tion should be given some shelled 
corn. Skim-milk is an excellent feed 
both for the sow and the young pigs. 
Our correspondent asks as to the ad- 
visability of feeding tankage to young 
pigs on pasture. Pasture and corn do 
not form a perfectly balanced ration 
for growing pigs. Some feed such as 
tankage, oil meal, shorts, or skim-milk 
should be added in order to furnish 
protein, 
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GRINDING GRAIN. 


A number of correspondents have 
written in recently, desiring to know 
the value of grinding grain for horses, 
hogs and cattle. One wishes corn meal 
compared with corn and cob meal. An- 
other wishes to know the desirability 
of grinding corn for pigs from fifty to 
one hundred pounds in weight, and 
the best way in which to feed ground 
corn to pigs of this size. 

Many experiments have been carried 
on to determine the exact value of 
grinding grain for the various kinds 
of farm stock. The matter is not com- 
pletely settled yet. Most of the ex- 
periments indicate that grinding grain 
saves from three to fourteen per cent, 
depending upon the age of the animal, 
condition of its teeth, and how hard 
work it is doing. Young animals with 
good teeth digest whole grains much 
more completely than do older animals 
with poorer teeth. 

With steers, the Illinois and Kansas 
stations have conducted quite com- 
plete experiments. In the Illinois ex- 
periment fifty 1,000 pound steers were 
fed. Ear corn, shelled corn, corn meal 
and corn and cob meal were compared. 
Of the corn meal, it took eleven per 
cent less than it did of the ear corn, 
shelled corn or corn and cob meal to 
produce a hundred pounds of gain. In 
this experiment, it took slightly more 
of the corn and cob meal to produce a 
hundred: pounds of gain than it did of 
corn in any of the other forms. When 
the expense of grinding and the gains 
put on the hogs following the steers 
are considered, this experiment leads 
to the conclusion that at ordinary 
prices of corn, and with hogs following 
the steers, it does not usually pay to 
grind. In the Kansas experiments it 
took about eight per cent less of the 
corn meal than of the whole corn to 
produce a given amount of gain. Hog 
gains not considered, it was found that 
in this experiment corn meal put on 2 
pound of gain for one-half cent less 
than did the whole corn. Fifteen per 
cent whole corn was voided in the ma- 
nure, while of the ground corn only 
six and a half per cent was wasted. 

For ordinary horses at average work 
it is very doubtful if it pays to grind 
any sort of grain except the small hard 
grains, such as wheat, barley, etc. A 
Frenchman, who has made quite com- 
plete experiments with thousands of 
horses, states that there are not 
enough advantages to grinding to pay 
for the cost of the operation, except 
in the case of old horses. The Ohio 
experiment station finds, as the result 
of a limited experiment, that the indi- 
cations are that ear corn is to be pre- 
ferred above shelled corn for work 
horses. The North Carolina station, 
when comparing ear corn with corn 
and cob meal, when corn stover was 
the roughage, found the corn and cob 
meal slightly superior. When clover 
hay was used as the roughage, there 
was very little difference. We know 
of no experiments which have been 
carried on with the preparation of 
grains for fattening horses. We judge, 
however, that it might pay to give 
them grain either in the corn meal or 
corn and cob meal form in order to 
produce the most rapid and economical 
gains. Although there are no experi- 
ments to warrant a definite judgment, 
we would be inclined to prefer the 
corn meal over the corn and cob meal 
for horses. 

There are a great many experiments 
comparing ground corn with whole 
corn for hogs. Ten years of experi- 
ments at the Wisconsin station indi- 
cate that corn meal will produce six 
per cent greater gains than whole corn. 
Trials at the Kentucky, Missouri and 
Ohio stations indicate a saving of 
seven per cent in favor of the ground 
corn. At the Iowa station it was found 
that it took a little over one-half pound 
more of corn meal to produce a pound 
of gain than it did of ear corn on three- 
months-old pigs on pasture. For six- 
months-old pigs in a dry lot, it was 
found that dry earn corn and dry corn 
tneal were practically equal. For 200 
pound hogs there was very little dif- 
ference between the two. Summing 
the matter up, we may say as far as 
hogs and corn are concerned that corn 
meal probably gives from five to ten 
per cent larger gains than shelled 
corn, but that for young hogs, at least, 
ear corn is equally as good if not bet- 
ter than the ground. It is probably 
most economical to feed ground corn 
as a thick slop, in order to avoid waste 
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by the pigs rooting the dry meal out 
of the troughs. 

There has been quite a controversy 
concerning the comparative merits of 
corn and corn and cob meal. Many 
people urge that the cob should be 
ground with the corn, saying that the 
cob acts as a divisor and lightener to 
allow the gastric juices to penetrate 
more readily. Actual experiments 
prove, however, that it is very doubt- 
ful if the corn and cob meal is equal 
to the corn meal. An Ohio farmer as- 
serts that the cobs in the meal pro- 
duce digestive troubles, causing cattle 
to scour. This, he thinks, may be due 
to the sharp, hard particles of the cobs 
which are not thoroughly ground. A 
strong objection to corn and cob meal 
is the expense of thorough grinding, 
it costing nearly twice as much to 
thoroughly grind corn and cob meal 
as to shell and grind corn. 

Small, hard grains, such as wheat, 
barley, kaffir corn, etc., should always 
be ground. Oats should be ground for 
brood sows and young pigs. For 
horses doing hard work and for dairy 
cows it is generally best to grind the 
grain. For other classes of animals, 
ground feed may produce from three 
to fourteen per cent better results, but 
this is not sufficient to pay for the cost 
of grinding unless feed is quite high. 





CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS. 


A Missouri correspondent sends us 
the following fertilizer price list: Muri- 
ate of potash, $4.60 per 200-pound bag; 
sulphate of potash, $5.25 per 200-pound 
bag; kainit, $1.70 per 200-pound bag; 
acid phosphate, $1.70 per 200-pound 
bag; bone meal, $2.80 per 200-pound 
bag; nitrate of soda, $6 per 224-pound 
bag. He writes: 

“I notice in the east that farmers 
mix their own fertilizers, and I would 
like to have your opinion as to its pay- 
ing us to mix ours at the prices named 
on this bill. We pay from $20 to $26 
per ton here for commercial fertilizer.” 

The long chemical names given 
above don’t mean much to most of us. 
To the chemist and soils expert, how- 
ever, they mean a great deal, and in 
time even the corn belt farmer will 
come to understand them thoroughly. 
At present, however, the ordinary 
farmer is not in position to buy fer- 
tilizers intelligently. We can not tell 
him how to do so in one short article, 
but we can give him an outline of 
some things he ought to know. 

A soil may be unproductive because 
it is lacking in one, two, or all three 
of the elements—potassium, phospho- 
rus or nitrogen. If a soil is la€king in 
but one of these three, say phosphorus 
for instance, the thing to do is to sup- 
ply that one element and no other. 
The ordinary commercial fertilizer 
contains all three of these elements. 
Of course it would be foolishness to 
spend good money to buy nitrogen and 
potassium when a soil requires only 
phosphorus. We should follow the 
same law in our fertilizer buying as 
we do in all our other forms of ex- 
change; that is, buy the one thing we 
need in the cheapest place. Naturally 
the first thing which should be known 
is in what element the soil is lacking. 
That determined, the next thing is to 
buy that particular element in the 
cheapest place. 

For instance, let us suppose that by 
previous application of fertilizers to 
his soil, this Missouri correspondent 
has found that he needs all three of 
the elements—nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium. Shall he buy a com- 
mercial fertilizer? He may do so if 
he wishes, but he should by all means 
know the pounds per ton it contains of 
nitrogen, of phosphorus and of potas- 
sium. The better way generally is to 
buy the potassium, nitrogen and phos- 
phorus separately. If he were limited 
to the ingredients above mentioned, 
would it bé better to get the potassium 
in the form of muriate of potash, sul- 
phate of potash, or kainit? Should he 
get his phosporus from acid phosphate 
or in bone meal? At the prices above 
mentioned, a pound of potassium in 
muriate of potash costs about 5.8 
cents, in sulphate of potash about 6 
cents, and in kainit about 8.5 cents. A 
pound of phosphorus in the acid phos- 
phate would cost 14 cents, and in the 
bone meal about 15 cents. A pound of 
nitrogen in the nitrate of soda will 
cost about 15 cents. Evidently the 
cheapest sources of the three elements 
in this price list are muriate of potash, 





acid phosphate, and nitrate of soda. 
There are other things to be consid- 
ered, however. There is a possibility 
that the potash in the muriate form 
may not be so desirable as that in the 
sulphate form, or perhaps phosphorus 
in the acid phosphate form is not quite 
so available as in the bone meal form, 
or vice versa. 

When it comes to intelligent selec- 
tion of fertilizer for the soil, the farm- 
er should be considerabel of a chemist. 
He should get bulletins from the ex- 
periment stations on the subject of soil 
fertility, and study them carefully. He 
must test his soil under various field 
conditions with different fertilizers in 
order to determine just what is need- 
ed. If he needs potassium and phos- 
phorus he will almost certainly have to 
buy them, but let him get them in as 
cheap a form as possible. If he needs 
nitrogen, he does not necessarily need 
to buy it. By using the legumes and 
barnyard manure, he can keep the soil 
up in this important element, and also 
postpone the necessity of purchasing 
potassium and phosphorus for many 
years. Don’t buy fertilizer unless you 
know what it is you are buying it for. 





VETCH AS A TEMPORARY SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR CLOVER. 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

“We failed last year on clover, and 
in scouring about for a substitute ran 
across the sand or winter vetch, and 
would like further information con- 
cerning it. Seed catalogeus recom- 
mend it very highly, claiming that it 
grows as high as four or five feet, and 
makes ten to twelve tons of forage or 
four to five tons of hay per acre. I 
write you for verification. We have a 
tract of forty-five acres which is sandy 
loam underlaid with a sand subsoil 
with sheet water twelve to fifteen feet 
below the surface. We will need a 
big protein crop next winter for our 
fattening cattle and stockers. Now 
will this sand or winter vetch make us 
a big crop and furnish us fall hog pas- 
ture on this land, and will it when 
used for pasture bloat cattle, sheep or 
horses? Will it make a valuable feed- 
ing crop under ordinary conditions? 
When would you sow, and how much? 
Would you add one-half bushel of oats 
or barley? Is it difficult to cure? I 
tried Canada field peas one year with 
oats, but was not pleased with the 
crop. I tried cowpeas also, but put 
them in too early, and as it was a cold 
year, I did not succeed with them, 
either. How would it do to drill cow- 
peas in rows three feet apart, cultivate 
once, sowing ahead of the cultivator a 
mixture of millet and sorghum? If 
this vetch is what they claim for it, 
why isn’t it more generally grown? It 
looks like it would be just what I 
want.” 

There are many kinds of vetch; the 
most common are the hairy or winter 
vetch and the spring vetch or tare. 
Both are annual legumes, which pro- 
duce forage and hay very high in pro- 
tein; which bring down nitrogen from 
the air and thus add fertility to the 
soil, and which have considerable 
value as a cover crop, soiling crop, 
pasture crop and hay crop. The 
vetches are plants of great possibili- 
ties, but they have never been widely 
grown in the corn belt. One reason 
is the very high cost of seed (five to 
seven cents per pound); another is the 
difficulty in getting a stand on soil that 
is not inoculated with the root bac- 
teria; another is the recumbent habit 
of the plant, which makes it difficult 
to cut and cure the hay; and lastly, it 
is difficult to eradicate when once it 
gets a foothold. The hay and pasture 
is very palatable and richer in protein 
than alfalfa, so it seems that some day 
the corn belt farmer should use the 
vetches more extensively temporarily 
to take the place of alfalfa or clover. 

Hairy, winter or sand vetch is gen- 
erally sown in the fall at the rate of 
a bushel to the acre, with a bushel ora 
bushel and a half of wheat or rye. 
Through the winter it acts as a cover 
crop, and when spring comes may be 
used either as pasture, cut green for 
soiling purposes, or cut in June just 
before the plant comes in full bloom, 
for hay. The hay is of excellent qual- 
ity, but is difficult to cure this early in 
the season, on account of the large 
mass and succulence. 

Winter vetch may be sown in the 
spring, although spring vetch is more 
commonly used at this season. A 
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bushel of either variety sown early in 
the spring with a bushel or a bushel 
and a half of oats should produce ex- 
cellent pasture, forage or hay. Corn 
belt farmers should have more prac- 
tical experience with both the winter 
and spring vetch. We know that the 
vetches are strong, vigorous growers, 
securing nitrogen from the air for the 
soil and for the production of protein. 
By experiments we should determine 
their adaptation to the corn belt rota- 
tion. In our present state of knowl- 
edge, we can not advise the extensive 
spring sowing of either of these 
plants. 

Answering this particular corre- 
spondent’s question more specifically, 
we will say that the sandy ground that 
he mentions should be very well adapt- 
ed to vetch growing, but we would not 
advise him to try it on more than five 
or ten acres. Yes, there is danger of 
bloat in pasturing cattle or sheep on 
vetch, as there is, indeed, on all the 
leguminous plants, and, in fact, on any 
very succulent crop. Our correspond- 
ent’s plan of sowing a mixture of cow- 
peas, millet and sorghum should pro- 
duce an abundance of excellent forage 
or hay. 





ROTATIONS FOR SOUTH DAKOTA. 


A correspondent from northeastern 
South Dakota asks how to keep up the 
fertility of the soil in that section and 
to increase the yield of crops. He 
states that red and white clover do 


well, and also asks whether it would 
be well to harrow small grain after it 
is two or three inches high. 

To get right down to fundamentals, 
you can not maintain and increase the 
fertility of land in any country with- 
out a rotation of crops; and having 
adopted a rotation of crops, you must 
either plow under green crops or feed 
livestock and haul out the manure, 
Commercial or chemical fertilizers will 
not maintain or increase fertility with- 
out this rotation and keeping up the 
supply of vegetable matter. 

It should not be hard to secure a ro- 
tation for northeastern South Dakota, 
the second county west of the Minne- 
sota line. It is rather far north for 
corn, but we would grow it none the 
less. We would grow the varieties 
adapted to that latitude and longitude, 
however, and use them for férage. The 
crop can be put in the silo or used as 
corn fodder, or, if the farmer is fat- 
tening sheep, it can be fed off with 
sheep and thus shipped to market. We 
would not attempt to grow any of the 
varieties suitable to central or even 
northern Iowa. Corn adapts itself to 
the climate, and, if grown intelligent- 
ly, will grow much farther north than 
it is grown now. 

Following corn, we would use either 
oats, barley, speltz or winter rye. Win- 
ter rye could be drilled into a well-cul- 
tivated cornfield, and it should grow 
well in that section. We would then 
seed down to clover and timothy, seed- 
ing after the rye is two or three inch- 
es high and harrowing very thorough- 
ly. If it is drilled in, there is no dan- 
ger of hurting the rye. We would do- 
the same with oats, and would grow 
an early variety, nothing later than 
the Kherson. We think it would be 
perfectly safe to let it stand till two 
or three inches high, and then seed 
down and harrow. This will help the 
oats and at the same time cultivate 
the grass seed. We would harrow it 
pretty thoroughly. If it was very dry, 
we would set the drill so as to run 
about an inch and a half or two inches 
deep, and drill it in between the rows. 
This would not hurt the grain, but 
would get the seed to the proper 
depth. 

We would use this clover one year 
for meadow, another year for pasture. 
Thus the rotation would not be differ- 
ent from the rotation in northern Iowa 
or southern Minnesota, namely, first 
corn or potatoes, second some kind of 
small grain with clover and timothy, 
third clover. Manure should be ap- 
plied, to be followed by corn, the be- 
ginning of a new rotation. We would 
use a different type of corn and take 
greater precautions to get the seed 
sown deep enough to insure germina- 
tion than is common farther south. 

This would involve stock growing 
and intelligent hauling out of the ma- 
nure. In this way it is not a difficult 
matter to maintain soil fertility. Of 
course it is not necessary to state that 
it must be well farmed, and that the 
farmer should keep his soil in the best 
possible physical condition. 
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What Does It Cost To 


| Operate An Automobile? 


THAT depends almost entirely on 
the make of the car you buy. The 
first cost of some cars is little, and the 


operating, or second cost, is big. 

@ The logical and safe thing is to consider the second 
cost first, and the first cost last. 

@ In designing, in selecting material, in manufacturing 
Overland cars, we have spared no effort or expense to 
produce cars that will give utmost service at the least possible expense. 
q That our policy is correct is amply proven by the unparalleled sue- 
cess of the Overland—the most economical car in the world both in 
first cost and second cost. 

@ There are now about one thousand Overland dealers. One of them 
wants the opportunity to prove to you by actual comparison and 
demonstration the full significance of the strong statement just made. 


g Twenty-five thousand enthusiastic 


owners will vouch for that statement in no uncertain terms. Below 
we reproduce one typical, unsolicited expression. We have purposely 
selected from the mass the letter of a physician, because, of all men, 
he is the one who must have an absolutely dependable, economical 
car for continuous service—summer and winter, day and night. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
OVERLAND AUTO CO., ToLEDO, Onto. 

GENTLeMEN—When I talked of buying’an automobile more than a year ago there was 
some mauy very important questions that nd one was prepared to answer: They were 
concerning the upkeep of the machine. I have kept a careful tabulated account of my 
year's expese, and am glad to furnish you with this information. 


With the exception of ten days sickness last winter, ny machine has been run as a 
physician runs a machine in his practice scattered all over the city, besides taking many 
pleasure rides of evenings and some Sunday rides to adjoining country towns 

My gasoline cost me for the year - - - $59.67 

Lubricating oil - . - - - - - 8.65 

Transmission grease - - - - - - 2.63 

Anti-freeze fluid - - - - -_ - - 3.25 

Battery cells - . . - - - - + 4.25 
This makes for the year an average of 21%c. per day for aetual running expenses 
Other expenses, including all supplies and mending tubes, tires, patches, ete., as well 


as licenses and all expenses connected with owning a machine, cost an additional 23%c. 
per day, making a total of 45c. per day. I have not heard of any car that compares with 
the Overland in economy for upkeep. 
Yours for the Overland, 
W. R. STEWART, M. D. 
gG It is, of course, impossible for any manufacturer to say how much 
it will cost an owner to operate his car. There is a wide range of 


difference in conditions and in drivers. The very nature of Overland manufacturing 
méthods insures a car that must perforce be efficient, reliable and economical. We know 
from our own experiments and from the actual experience of Overland owners that it 
offers the greatest automobile value when purchase price is considered and that it can be 
operated and maintained at less cost than any car of similar rating. We make five models, 
all with high duty, quiet, four cylinder motors, from 20 to 10 horse-power. There are 
twenty-two body styles, priced from $775 to $1675. This car shown below is Model 51, with 
fore-doors and center control, that is to say, the Shifting lever and emergency brake lever 
are inside the car in the center at the left of the driver. Notice on other fore-door makes 
the levers are outside, proving that the body is patched up with the fore-doors to meet the 
latest ideas. Model 51 has a thirty horse-power, four cylinder motor that is a marvel O¢ 
efficiency, quietness and reliability. Dual ignition, magneto and battery, 110 in. wheel 
base, seats five people, tires 31x5'4 in., three speeds reverse and selective. Brakes internal 


expanding, external contracting. 


Get in touch with the OVERLAND dealer nearest you and compare 
this car with others about this price WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The Willys-Overland Company 


158 Central Avenue TOLEDO, OHIO 


Model 151, (Fore-Door) 110 Inch 
Base, 4-Cylinder, 30 H. P. $1,250 
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CAN WE SPEND $100,000 WISELY. 

In considering the appropriation of 
$100,000 which is being asked of the 
Iowa legislature for the extension de- 
partment of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, to enable it to extend the short 
course work, some members of the leg- 
islature realize the importance of this 
work and express themselves as favor- 
able to an increased appropriation, but 
are yet disposed to question the advis- 
ability of increasing the amount to 


$100,000 the first year. It is perfectly 
proper to raise this question. The ex- 
tension department has been getting 
$32,000 per year. Can it, all at once, 
use an appropriation of $100,000 to 
good advantage? We unhesitatingly 
answer this question in the affirmative, 
and we believe we will be supported 
by those who are most familiar with 
the work of this department. 

There seems to be an impression 
that the work of the extension depart- 
ment is confined mostly to holding 
short courses during the three or four 
winter months, and that when spring 
comes the workers are disbanded, to 
be brought together again next fall. As 
a matter of fact, the amount of money 
which has been available heretofore 
has not been enough to keep a full 
corps of extension workers’ busy 
through the entire year, but there is 
abundance of work every week in the 
year for a corps twice as large as ex- 
ists at present. 

For example, there is a general de- 
mand now that agriculture shall be 
taught in the rural schools. There are 
about 12,000 teachers in the state, and 
practically none of them have had the 
training necessary to enable them to 
teach even the rudiments of agricul- 
ture. A bill has already passed the 
house of representatives requiring 
these teachers to pass an examination 
in agriculture after 1913, and requir- 
ing agriculture to be taught in the 
schools after 1915. How are these 
teachers to get the knowledge they 
must have to pass this examination 
and to teach agriculture? They can 
not attend the Agricultural College; 
they can not learn it altogether from 
text-books; they must have some per- 
sonal instruction. The Board of Edu- 
cation has announced a summer short 
course for teachers to be held at Ames 
this year. But if ten per cent of the 
teachers of the state should attend this 
short, course, the facilities at Ames 
would be entirely inadequate to handle 
them. How, then, are we to begin 
this training of our teachers? The 
easy way, and, in fact, the only prac- 
tical way, is to begin by holding sum- 
mer short courses for teachers in the 
various congressional districts of the 
state. These teachers’ short courses 
should be held every summer, should 
extend over a period of several weeks, 
and the work of a teachers’ institute 
can be combined with them. The ex- 
tension department now does not have 
sufficient funds to make even a begin- 
ning in this absolutely necessary work. 
This is one way in which a part of the 
$100,000 can be used to good advan- 
tage. 

Another line of practical education 
which has just been begun in this state 
is the organization of dairy test asso- 
ciations for the purpose of systemat- 
ically testing dairy cows and ascer- 
taining which are profitable and which 
are not. There should be one of these 
test associations in every township in 
Iowa where attention is given to dairy- 
ing. It is estimated that the average 
Iowa cow yields between 125 and 150 
pounds of butter per year, or just about 
enough to pay the bare expense of 
keeping her. This means that there 
are thousands upon thousands of cows 
which fall below the bare cost of main- 
tenance and are consequently losing 
money for their owners and therefore 
for the state. The only way to learn 
which cows are profitable and which 
are unprofitable is by weighing and 
testing their milk. The extension de- 
partment, if it had the money, could 
keep fifty men busy the year round or- 
ganizing test associations and explain- 
ing how to keep the records and make 
the tests. For every dollar spent in 
this way the state would get back many 
dollars. 

Another line of work which has been 
inaugurated in a few counties and 
which should be carried into every 
county in the state is the demonstra- 
tion work on the county farms. Pro- 
fessor Holden sent some of his bright 
young men into a few counties and ar- 
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ranged with the superintendents of the 
county farms to set aside a field for 
studying the different varieties of corn 
grown in the county. Then small 
amounts of seed corn were taken out 
of the planter boxes from many differ- 
ent farms and these planted side by 
side in the same field, where all had 
the same treatment, the same soil and 
the same rainfall. In the fall the farm- 
ers of the county were invited to come 
and see the result. It was found that 
the seed from one farm yielded at the 
rate of say thirty bushels per acre, 
while the seed from another farm, 
grown under identically the same con- 
ditions, yielded at the rate of fifty, and 
that from another farm sixty, and oth- 
ers still higher. That is practical work. 
It is <n object lesson which can not 
be overlooked. The result is that ev- 
ery man at once begins improving his 
strain of corn. The extension depart- 
ment simply plans and supervises this 
work, the superintendent of the county 
farm bearing all the expense except 
the salary of the employe of the ex- 
tension department. This work should 
be extended into every county in the 
state. It would bring great returns to 
the state. It is another way in which 
a portion of this $100,000 can be used. 

Then there is the work with the boys 
and girls. Professor Holden has 7,000 
boys and girls enrolled in what he calls 
the junior work. He keeps in touch 
with them by correspondence, or rath- 
er would if he had the money to pay 
for the letters, circulars and postage. 
This work is being seriously neglected 
simply for lack of funds. What is it 
worth to the state of Iowa to have 
7,000 boys and girls studying how to 
farm better and how to keep house 
better? 

There are many other lines of activ- 
ity that ought to be taken up at once, 
but what we have already mentioned, 
together with the regular winter short 
course work, will give an opportunity 
to spend every dollar of the $100,000 
asked for, and more if it could be had, 
with benefit to the state. 

The members of the legislature find 
themselves confronted with demands 
for appropriations amounting to many 
times the amount of money the state 
has to spare. It is expected that they 
shall spend the state’s money wisely 
and carefully. We are somewhat fa- 
miliar with the manner in which the 
money has been spent in this state for 
educational work. We have no prej- 
udices and we have no personal inter- 
est. We give it as our opinion that 
the money spent for extension work 
has brought the state greater returns, 
directly and indirectly, than any money 
which has been spent by it for any 
purpose. If we did not feel certain 
not only that the full $100,009 can be 
economically used, but is imperatively 
needed, we would not urge the legisla- 
ture to appropriate it. 

It should be remembered that for 
every dollar spent by the state in this 
extension work, the people in the coun- 
ties where short courses are held put 
up one to two dollars of their own 
money. The state furnishes the teach- 
ers, but the counties pay the expenses. 
This movement is not a raid on the 
treasury; it is asking the state to do 
what it alone can do. It is simply 
helping the people to help themselves, 

We have been spending money most 
freely to build up two higher institu- 
tions of learning, to educate the 
favored few. Let us now spend at 
least $100,000 each year to begin the 
work of educating the many. 

We spend about a million dollars a 
year to maintain a university and an 
agricultural college for less than one 
per cent of the boys and girls of the 
state. Let us not haggle over $100,000 
to carry some crumbs of knowledge to 
the other ninety-nine per cent. 





INTER-CHURCH CONSERVATION 
CONGRESS. 


Doctor Warren H. Wilson, of the 
Presbyterian department of “Church 
and Country Life,” has arranged for 
an inter-church conservation congress, 
which will be held in Decatur, Illinois, 
March 20th and 2ist. It is the pur- 
pose of this congress to discuss the 
improvement of the farmers agricul- 
tural prosperity and the building up 
of the country community as an under- 
lying basis for moral and spiritual 
progress. A number of well-known 
speakers have been secured, and it is 
hoped that the congress will be largely 
attended by farmers, business men 
and ministers. 
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ALSIKE CLOVER. 


A central Illinois correspondent 
writes: 

“What is the comparative value of 
alsike and common red clover? Is al- 
sike as sure a crop as the common 
red? Does it provide as much hay per 
acre, and will it produce a crop of hay 
and seed the Same year? Is it as good 
a fertilizer as the common red? Will 
it do as well on high land as on wet 
land? Can you recommend it for cen- 
tral Illinois?” 

He then asks us to add any other in- 
formation we have on the subject. 

We will endeavor to answer our cor- 
respondent’s questions as to when al- 
sike is to be preferred to the common 
red and when not. On lands needing 
drainage or subject to overflow, we 
would sow alsike in preference to com- 
mon red; but if we did not want it for 
a seed crop, we would sow both in the 
proportion of about two pounds of al- 
sike and four of common red to the 
acre. 

On lands that have been grown in 
corn for some years, like the lands in 
our correspondent’s section, if we were 
experimenting with either we would 
take the alsike for two reasons: It 
would only cost about half as much 
for the seed, a bushel of alsike going 
about as far as two of common red. On 
good corn lands that are in a high state 
of fertility, we would use the common 
red, with or without timothy, but pref- 
erably with. 

We think the amount of fertility 
that would be added to the soil would 
depend upon the crop yield. Alsike 
will not do as well on high, dry land 
as it will on wet land. In central Illi- 
nois, where the lands have been in 
corn for some years and are therefore 
most likely acid, we would experiment 
with both, but would sow more of the 
alsike. 

It must be remembered that you can 
not expect more than one crop of hay 
or seed from alsike clover. It furnish- 
es very little aftermath, and hence is 
always disappointing in that respect. 
It is a more certain seed crop than 
either the common red or the mam- 
moth, but sometimes fails, especially 
when the crop is very heavy and the 
season has a superabundance of rain- 
fall. 

Whether you should sow alsike or 
one of the other varieties, therefore, 
depends on the moisture content of 
your land, on the length of time it has 
been in corn or other grain without 
clover, and whether you desire a seed 
crop or simply hay. It makes most ex- 
cellent hay, considerably less on dry 
lands than on wet. Sown with tim- 
othy, it makes an excellent hay crop, 
but can not then be used for seed ex- 
cept as a mixture with timothy. If in- 
tended for seed, no other grass can be 
sown with it. 





THAT STUDY OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


Sometimes funny mistakes happen 
in the printing office, and they are not 
all attributable to “the devil.” Ina 
recent issue we published an article 
entitled “A Study of Country Life Con- 
ditions,” and credited the investiga- 
tions to Louisa county, Iowa, instead 
of Whitley county, Indiana. In our 
hurry we read at the top of the letter 
Columbus City instead of Columbia 
City, and in some way overlooked the 
word Indiana altogether. There was 
nothing in the three reports to give a 
hint as to county or state. Those 
Louisa county farmers must have been 
surprised when they read about this 
investigation. We gladly publish the 
folowing from Mr. Alex. Knisely, of 
Columbia City, Indiana: 

“Was it not an error in crediting ‘A 
Study of Farm Life Conditions’ in your 
last issue to Louisa county, Iowa? 
These questions and answers seem to 
be identically the same as those I sent 
you as chairman of the Whitley coun- 
ty, Indiana, farmers’ institute. It is 
kind of you to give such a local mat- 
ter so much space and such favorable 
comment. I can assure you that the 
results of the investigations have had 
a wholesome effect on the conditions 
of this county. The investigation has 
demonstrated clearly that the profits, 
above cost of labor and material, in all 
lines lie outside and beyond the nor- 
mal conditions; that they appear only 
when the cost of production is below 
the normal or the results or yields are 
above the normal; that the farmer’s 
apparent prosperity is largely due to 


his ability to borrow money or buy on | 
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long time; that the merchant’s sup- 
posed easy life and great profits were 
due to his ability to wear good clothes 
and to contribute freely to all the pro- 
posed public enterprises, from money 
on which he was paying interest; that 
the wage-earner’s supposed high sal- 
aries were not sufficient to meet the 
necessary living expenses; that the 
average wage earner would have to de- 
prive his family of needed comforts or 
beat his creditors; that the merchant 
extending credit to the farmers was 
more vitally concerned jn the results 
of the farms than the farmers them- 
selves; that the farmers lived first and 
paid the merchant last; that the farm- 
er is more interested in the success of 
the merchants of the county than in 
the success of his fellow farmers; that 
the merchants are both his customers 
and his creditors, and that his fellow 
farmers are his competitors in both 
trade and credit. The lists of ques- 
tions and answers have awakened a 
line of thought which will be helpful 
in the future as well as in the present. 
Many of the farmers have stated that 
they had never given the cost of a 
farm product a single consideration, 
and requested the privilege of holding 
the list a year for answer.” 

This was not from Louisa county, 
but all the same we wish every county 
in every state would make such an in- 
vestigation. It would help mightily to 
solve the problems arising from the 
friction between town and country. 
We hope our readers will read very 
carefully the conclusions which Mr. 
Knisely draws from these investiga- 
tions in Whitley county, Indiana. 





GETTING STANDS OF GRASS. 


A Minnehaha county, South Dakota, 
correspondent writes: 

“I would like to have your opinion 
as to how to proceed to get a field to 
grass. It was seeded last spring to 
early oats, two and one-half bushels 
to the acre, with two pounds of alsike 
clover, four pounds of mammoth and 
six of timothy. I failed to get a stand 
on the high ground. The field was in 
corn in 1909 and averaged forty bush- 
els per acre. I want to get this to 
grass this year, for pasture next. My 
idea is to drill in a bushel and a half 
of early oats, eight pounds of clover 
and five pounds of timothy per acre. 
I have a disk drill with grass seed at- 
tachment, two sets of spouts, one set 
to broadcast ahead of the disk and 
the other to run the grass seed into 
the grain spouts. Which had I better 
use? I also want to seed another 
field to oats and grass for meadow in 
1912. It is a stalk field. How had I 
better proceed to get a stand? I have 
always been successful in getting a 
stand until last year by the following 
method: disking the stalks and drilling 
in the small grain, using the broadcast- 
ing attachment for the grass seed 
and harrowing it down smooth. Is 
there a better and surer way?” 

Our correspondent lives in south- 
eastern South Dakota, in a county ad- 


joining Iowa; hence the conditions are | 


much the same as in northwestern 
Iowa. He will probably have to plow 
the high parts of this field, prepare the 
seed bed thoroughly, and then give the 
grass seeds sufficient covering to in- 
sure germination. 

Always remember that any kind of 
seed requires three things for germi- 
nation—moisture, air and heat. The 
season will furnish the heat. 
prepared seed bed 
sufficient air. Therefore, the only 
thing for him to consider after prepar- 
ing a proper seed bed is how deep to 
cover the grass seed to secure mois- 
ture. Now this we can not tell him, 
because we do not know what the 
moisture content will be at the time 
of seeding. There was less rainfall 
than usual last year in the entire corn 
belt, and the grass seeds required a 
deeper covering than ordinarily. 

This year there may be plenty of 
moisture, and if so, the method which 
he has followed—sowing the seed 
broadcast ahead of the drill—will give 
sufficient covering; but if it should be 


a dry season, he should give it a deep- | 


er covering. If the land is quite well 
supplied with moisture during the 
summer the method he has usually fol- 
lowed will succeed; but if not, the 
grass seed should have the same cov- 
ering as the oats, and he should run 
the seed into the grain spouts, taking 
eare that his drill is not run too deep. 
Some of our readers failed last year 
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their making. 


maker jn this entire country. 


Makers — 


Adler’s Collegian Clothes have 


and will always retain, a splendid repu- 
tation for style, fit and real intrinsic value. In 


the production of such garments as we are 
offering, it is necessary to exert the most critical 
care in relation to every detail which enters into 
You will find them vastly superior to any 
garments you have ever worn, 
please, with clothes you can buy from mail order houses. 
You will find that same difference existing between our 
production as exists between the product of high class 
merchant tailors and “cheap” ready-to-wear apparel. Our strong- 
est argument is to urge you to test our clothes by giving them a 
season of good, hard wear: You will find that the tailoring and the 
materials place them high above the production of any other clothes 
Adler’s Collegian Clothes are sold 
by the most reputable clothing stores. 
fashions. If you'll write to us we will send you, free of cost, a book 
on thesubject of men’sclothes. It will thoroughly post you regarding 
style and quality. Prices range from $15 to $30 for suits and overcoats. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 
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Gollegian 
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Compare them, if you 


Ask to see the new spring 


Milwaukee 
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because they ran the seed into the 
drill spouts and put it in deeper than 
they intended. Clover seed will grow 
if given a covering of three inches, 
provided the land is not clay; but in 
clay land the air is likely to be ex- 
cluded and it will not grow, of course. 
This is one of the very nice points of 
farming, and one on which we can ad- 
vise only on a general way. It is up to 
the farmer to determine at the time 
of sowing just how deep he should 
plant his clover seed, and he must take 
chances on the rainfall in the summer. 
He is more likely to cover the seed 
too lightly, especially on ight or 
sandy soil. 

On the second field mentioned our 
correspondent should not plow, but 
disk thoroughly and often, determin- 
ing for himself the covering that he 
will give his grass seeds and particu- 
larly the clover. Clover requires more 
moisture than timothy. Usually sow- 
ing timothy on a well-prepared seed 





bed and covering it with a disk is suf- 


ficient; while clover will do better in 
sections and seasons of light rainfall 
when sown through the drill spouts. 
The obection to putting it in the drill 
with the grain is that one crop will 
crowd the other; but it is better to 
have it crowd than to lack sufficient 
moisture to secure germination. 

In either case we would say: Use 
an early variety of oats; never a late 
one. Don’t sow more than two bushels 
per acre; and where you are particu- 
larly anxious for a clover crop, a bush- 
el and a half would be better. 





The third special dairy train to be 
operated in lowa started from Des 
Moines over the C., B. & Q. system on 
March 2d. These trains have been 
very popular and the attendance has 
been very heavy. Our readers in 
southern Iowa should avail themselves 
of the opportunity to attend the -lec- 
tures given on these trains. A nun 
ber of cows are carried in a special 
car for demonstration, 
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A PROBLEM IN CLOVER AND SOIL 
FERTILITY. 


A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“In your issue of January 27th you 
gay that each ton of clover hay con- 
tains eight dollars’ worth of fertility. 
What I want to know is whether this 
eight dolars is in excess of the amount 
of fertility restored to the soil, or if 
that item is not considered. If not, I 
would like your figures with this item 
considered.” 

A ton of clover, at present market 
prices of fertilizing elements, contains 
eight dollars’ worth of fertility. Part 
of this fertility value, however, comes 
from the air. A ton of clover hay con- 
tains forty pounds of nitrogen, five 
pounds of phosphorus and _ thirty 
pounds of potassium, which are re- 
spectively worth six dollars, fifteen 
cents, and one dollar and eighty cents. 
The fifteen cents’ worth of phosphorus 
and the one dollar and eighty cents’ 
worth of potassium come directly 
from the soil, but part of the six dol- 
lars’ worth of nitrogen comes from the 
air. Just how much that part is worth 
no man can state. It no doubt varies 
under different conditions. «For in- 
stance, in very sandy soil, clover will 
get nearly all of its nitrogen from the 
air, while on a very rich soil it will 
depend largely on the soil for nitro- 
gen. On the average corn belt soil, it 
is probable that the clover gets about 
half of its nitrogen from the air and 
half from the soil. Figured on this 
basis, a ton of clover would remove 
three dollars’ worth of fertility from 
the land and secure the other three 
dollars’ worth of nitrogen from the air. 
There is yet one thing, however, which 
we have not considered, if we are to 
properly balance up the fertility ac- 
count of the soil as left by a clover 
crop. The clover stubble and roots 
contain nitrogen, part of which is ob- 
tained from the air and part from the 
soil. 

The stubble and roots which go with 
a ton of clover should add to the soil 
about ten pounds of nitrogen derived 
from the air, which, at present prices, 
is worth $1.50. Balancing up the soil 
account with the clover crop, we find 
that each ton of clover owes the soil 
for about $1.95 worth of phosphorus 
and potassium, and possibly for some 
nitrogen, depending upon how rich 
was the soil in which the clover grew. 
The total debt of a ton of clover to 
the soil is at least (at present market 
prices of fertilizing’elements) $1.95. 
In addition, if the clover had no root 
bacteria, each ton would owe the soil 
$6 for nitrogen. But on rather poor 
soil, where the clover was well inocu- 
lated with the root bacteria, the _ soil 
might owe the clover for an increase 
in nitrogen. 

+ Some of our readers may exclaim at 
this point, “Hold on! What are you 
-talking about? Haven’t you told us 
hundreds of times that clover makes 
soil richer, and’ haven't we found by 
actual experienec that clover increases 
the corn crop from ten to fifty bushels 
per acre?” Yes; all this is true; but 
clover really makes the soil richer in 
only one element, which is nitrogen, 
and doesn’t enrich the soil in that re- 
spect if there are no root bacteria 
present, or if the soil is very rich. 
Even on the average soil, a ton of clo- 
ver hay may take more nitrogen from 
the soil than it returns through its 
stubble and roots, unless the hay is 
fed to livestock and the resulting ma- 
_nhure applicd to the land. But while 
nitrogen is the only element of soil 
fertility in which clover enriches the 
land, clover temporarily causes crops 
to yield more, since it brings up the 
phosphorus and potassium salts from 
lower down in the soil and puts them 
in a form which it is easy for other 
plants to get at. Besides, clover adds 
humus to the soil, which makes it a 
more pleasant plant home. Neverthe- 
less, when we figure it all up in the 
end (and the farmers in Illinois are 
finding this to be true now, and the 
farmers in Iowa will find it out before 
long), clover depletes the land, just 
the same as other crops, in every ele- 
ment of soil fertility except nitrogen, 
and in the end the growing of clover 
alone will not be sufficient to remedy 
our soil troubles. Inoculated clover 
furnishes cheap nitrogen from the 
air, but in other respects clover is like 
an ordinary crop, and leaves the soil 
very much poorer unless the manure 
resulting from the feeding of the hay 
is returned to the land. 

Tt must be understood in reading the 

above that the prices of fertilizers 
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Uncle Sam Our Only Agent 


How He Promotes Conservation 
for Policyholders through the 


POSTAL LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURANCE IN FORCE MORE THAN $50,000,000. 


Full Legal Reserve and Ample Surplus 
for the Protection of Policyholders 


given are those which men who use 
them are obliged to pay. The glaciated 
soils of the west have potash enough 
to last them a thousand years. West- 
ern farmers do not purchase nitrogen. 
If they do not grow clovers or other 
legumes, however, they will be obliged 
to do so in time. Few things are more 
certain than that if farmers continue 
growing clover for the sole purpose 
of increasing their grain crops, and 
sell the grain off the farm, they will be 
obliged after a while to buy nitro- 
gen, and in many cases phosphorus, 
or quit farming. 





JOINT DISEASE IN LAMBS. 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I should like to know what is the 
matter with my lambs. They are from 
four to six weeks old and have been 
doing very well until about a week ago, 
when one of the nicest ones got very 
lame in one hind leg. In two or three 
days it got lame in a front leg also, 
and soon would only lie around. It is 
very weak. The joints appear to be 
most affected, and it appears to pain 
the lamb very much to have the swollen 
joints pressed. Another lamb seems 
to be becoming affected with the same 
trouble.” 

This disease is closely related to the 
joint disease of colts, which is de- 
scribed in this issue. It is caused by a 
germ which enters through the navel 
and consequenty is found only in 
lambs soon after birth. Dirty quarters 
and a navel cord which does not dry 
up quickly are factors which make 
lambs particularly susceptible. Not 
much can be done for lambs which are 
already affected, since the germs have 
already entered the body. The disease 
could have been preventd, however, by 
thoroughly cleaning out the lambing 
shed and disinfecting after the man- 
ner which we have described under 
“Navel Disease of Foals.” This*is good 
since it kills the germs which are lurk- 
ing in the litter and on the woodwork, 
waiting a chance to enter into the body 
of a young animal by means of the 
navel. The germ usually makes its 
presence known inside of a week or 
two by inflammation of the navel, or 
swollen joints. It also may attack the 
internal organs and cause general list- 
lessness in the lambs. Not much can 
be done with the lambs which at pres- 
ent are affected. They will probably 
die or be worthless if they recover. 
It might be a good plan to give them 
a small dose of castor oil and feed 
them a light bran or oil meal mash in 
addition to their mothers’ milk. 





AN ALFALFA BANQUET. 


During the past year or so the value 
of cottonseed meal as human food has 
been studied by investigators with 
favorable results, and a few months 
since a banquet was served in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at which many of the 
dishes contained liberal quantities of 
cottonseed meal. The attention which 
this banquet attracted in the news- 
papers aroused the ire and awakened 
the jealousy of western alfalfa enthusi- 
asts, and it is now announced that they 
will hold an alfalfa banquet in Colo- 
rado, which will make the cottonseed 
meal banquet look like a hand-out at 
the kitchen door. . 

“The very idea of cottonseed meal 
having anything on alfalfa as food,” 
hotly declared one of the alfalfa en- 
thusiasis. “I understand at that cot- 
tonseed meal banquet they served bis- 
cuits to the guests, and when they had 
partaken of those they served more 
biscuits; but I want to tell you that 
at this feast there will be something 
more than biscuits.” 

When pressed to name some of the 
alfalfa dainties which will be on the 
menu, he said that, though he had 
planned a big surprise, he felt that he 
owed it to the public, and his expect- 
ed guests in particular, to tell just 
what kind of “alfalfa eats” were com- 
ing to them. He said: 

“To start with, there will be alfalfa 
biscuits, made from alfalfa meal; then 
there will be turkey stuffed with al- 
falfa; alfalfa will be served in the 
place of potatoes, and there will be al- 
falfa leaves in the place of spinach. 
There will also be alfalfa salad, and 
for beverages alfalfa tea and alfalfa 
cider. When the meal is finished the 
guests will be given alfalfa toothpicks 
made from alfalfa straw.” 

“Is that all?” was asked of the al- 
falfa mill man. 


“Oh, no—I almost forgot. Former 


Governor Alva Adams will be the 
chief speaker, and the subject of his 
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Timely Talk on a 
Vital Subject 


(SCENE: Front gate of the Ransom 
farm. TIME: Early morning. Ran- 
som is about to get tmto his buggy 
when R. F. D. mail-carrier Ben Boland 
drives up briskly.) 

Botanp: Glad I caught you, Mr. Ran- 
som; I’ve got a pretty healthy look- 
ing registered package here and you're 
to sign for it. 


Ransom: (Taking the package) That's 
from the Postal Life; it must be my 
Policy. 

Botanp: (Laughing) They’ve landed 


you, have they? 

Ransom: Landed nothing; I went after 
them; answered their advertisement 
in the paper; they sent me full par- 
ticulars by mail. 

Botann: Yes; I delivered the letters 
and you’re not the only one that’s 
doing business with the Postal Life; 
I know, for I’m their only agent 
around here—me and Uncle Sam. 








Ransom: That’s one thing I like about 
it; you and Uncle Sam are the Com- 
pany’s only agents: I’m not bothered 
by some fellow chasing me up and 
I don’t have any commissions to pay 
except a glass of buttermilk or some- 
thing to you now and then, and that 
you'd get anyway. 

Botanp: Glad you spoke; it’s a little 
early, but—if the Company’s as good 
as that buttermilk of yours, it’s all 
right for a fact. 

Ransom: Well, I made sure of the 
Company, too; I wrote to Jack Ran- 
som—he’s my nephew back East— 
and Jack said the Postal was sound 
as a dollar and had grown to be 
pretty big, too, and that I couldn’t do 
better. 

Boranp: I see; but what do you want 
of life-insurance, with this big farm, 
and you buying everything in sight? 

Ransom: That’s just it; every piece 
I’ve ever bought has had a mortgage 
with it; I've taken care of ’em of 
course—all except the one on that last 
quarter-section, and if anything should 
happen to me this $5,000 Policy would 
clean the mortgage up on that and 
leave a good bit besides. 

Boranp: That seems ail right. 

Ransom: It is all right: a lot of far- 
mers are short on cash and long on 
land, and if anything happens they 
get pinched. I believe the best thing 
for any farmer is to take out some 
life-insurance; it not only wipes out 
the mortgage on the farm, but pro- 
tects the family, educates the young 
folks; if there should come a bad 
year and I should happen to be 
pressed for money I[ could borrow on 
my Postal Policy at lower interest 
than the banks charge. 

Botanp: I wonder why a small policy 
wouldn’t be a good thing for me? 

Ransom: Nothing better: write and 
find out just what the Company will 
do for you: when the letter comes 
you can deliver it to yourself and 
save time: time is important in life- 
insurance: you never know what will 
happen. 

Botanp: What’s their address—but I’ve 
got it on this receipt for your pack- 
age and I'll write ’em when I get 
back to town. 

Ransom: How about the buttermilk? 

Botanp: Thanks; I’m late; let it go 
till next trip. 








What Farmer Ransom says is about what other farmers are saying about life- 
insurance in general and the Postal Life in particular. It is the Company for 
the farmer because it supplies sound legal-reserve protection at lower net cost 


than any other. 


The Postal has policyholders in every State and in about 


every profession, occupation, and employment. 
Write for personal information: you'll receive it 
| guard letter »romptly—by mail—and it will be official. Just say: ” / oe 728 
¢ sare “Send lifesinsurance particulars as mens “7 #%¢, the 
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discourse will be ‘Alfalfa and Apples.’ 
Isn’t that enough to make those cotton- 
seed meal men from Dixie turn green 
with envy?” 

We do not want to dampen the en- 
thusiasm of our southern and western 
friends. A healthy pride in what one 
has, and the determination to make 
the most of it and be content is to be 
encouraged rather than discouraged. 
But we remind them that each man 
has but one stomach, and that he owes 
it a decent sense of respect. Stomachs 
which do not receive this respect and 





consideration have a way of wreaking 
vengeance which is both effective and 
discomforting. We suggest, therefore, 
to our friends of the south and west 
that they sell their cottonseed meal 
and alfalfa hay, both of which are 
bringing good prices, and with a por- 
tion of the proceeds buy some of our 
good corn, wheat and oats, which, 
when properly prepared, not only tickle 
the palate, give that comfortable sense 
of fullness and impart strength to the 
body, but are welcomed by the stom- 
ach as proper foods for its use. 
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FARMING IN SASKATCHEWAN. 
A Saskatchewan, Canada, subscriber 


writes: 

“Most of the newly settled parts of 
Saskatchewan have been under culti- 
vation four or five years. Nothing but 
wheat is grown. A few acres of oats 
are put in, but seldom for market. 
Wheat is grown on the same land for 
three or four years, often three years 
on one plowing; then summer fallowed 
and another round. All straw is 
burned. Winters are long, and it does 
not appear that cattle can be out over 
seven months. Many farmers are buy- 
ing butter, meats and even vegetables 
in town. With land costing $25, $30 
and up to $40 an acre, horses $500 to 
$700 per team, what position would 
people expect to find themselves in at 
the end of ten years? Would they have 
cleared any money? This is a semi- 
arid country, and a good crop can not 
be depended upon unless there is 
plenty of rain. Do you consider that 
there is a reasonable chance of mak- 
ing anything, going in extensively on 
a limited capital, as many are doing?” 

We do not know any better system 
for using up the available fertility of 
the land than that which our corre- 


spodent describes. 





The men in Sas- 


katchewan who follow that line of | 


farming will find themselves in the po- 


sition described in a letter from Ante- 


lope county, Nebraska, in the same 
mail. Our Nebraska correspondent 
writes: 


“We have a good deal of land in this 
county that is badly run down and 
does not produce crops, I think from 
poor farming and lack of fertilizing. 
We have a sandy soil, and a good deal 
of it is light. No attention has been 
paid to rotation of crops on many of 
the farms. What would be the best 
method of handling land to restore its 
fertility? Some have been trying clo- 
ver and timothy; but last year was so 
dry that the crop was a failure. Some 
have been trying alfalfa, but find it 
hard to get a stand. The time has 
come when we must do something to 
restore this land or quit farming it. A 
good deal of it has been and is now 
farmed by renters, who haul every- 
thing off and put nothing back.” 

This correspondent is located a lit- 
tle west of the 98th meridian; 
Saskatchewan covers from 


No country in the world can stand that 
kind of farming; but the problem is a 
much more difficult one in the semf- 
arid section than in the humid or even 
sub-humid section, for the reason that 
except where you have irrigation from 
the surface, or sub-irrigation, or an ab- 
normally heavy rainfall, there is no 
certainty of success with clover or al- 
falfa. The only two legumes that can 
be depended on in the arid section are 
cowpeas in the south and Canada peas 
in the north. The cowpea cannot be 
sown until about the time corn is ready 
to work, or at the earliest when corn 
is planted. The Canada pea must be 
sown in the spring. 

The philosophy of it is this: When 
the native prairie sod is broken up in 
either 
vated in wheat or other small grain 
for a number of years, the supply of 
vegtable matter 
The more it is plowed and the better 





while | 
the 100th | 
to the 110th meridian, west longitude. | 





section mentioned, and culti- | 


| 


is greatly reduced. | 


it is cultivated, the more rapid this | 


reduction. 
composed, in a section of high winds 
the land will blow; and the .part that 
blows is the best part. Therefore, the 
farmers in these sections are up 
against a real problem. They are in 
a manner forced, or at least think 
themselves forced, to do extensive 
farming, to cover the greatest amount 
of ground possible with the minimum 
of labor; and extensive farming is al- 
ways soil exhausting farming. 

In either section in that longitude 


When the root fiber is de- | 


the wise thing to do is to leave as | 
much of the land as possible in native ' 


grasses. 
themselves through hundreds of years 
to that soil and climate. Where the 
land has been plowed up, the best 
grass to sow in either section where 
clover and alfalfa do not succeed is 
brome grass. Then let the farmers, 
keeping most of the land in pasture, 
or getting it back in pasture if it has 
been plowed up, adapt themselves to 
livestock and make good use of the 
manure. 

Rotation in grains without some 
kind of grass leads inevitably to soil 
impairment. It is difficult even in 
countries like Iowa and Illinois to 


These grasses have adapted | 
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F you drive a Rambler the pleasure of motoring is not converted into 
drudgery by tire trouble, nor is the business of the farm interfered 


with by long delays on the road. The Rambler is the only American 


car equipped with the Spare Wheel. 


Fitted with a perfect inflated 


tire, it may be quickly and easily changed for a wheel with a damaged 
tire. No tiresome pumping in the hot sun or cold rain and you avoid 
the dirt so disagreeable to the well groomed. This eliminates worry 
about tire trouble which so often mars a trip. Every feature of the 


Rambler is design 


The Offset Crank Shaft enables you to throttle down on 
faster than a man usually walks; to glide along quietly in crowded 


traffic without fr 


ed for the owner’s comfort, safety and convenience. 
high gear no 


uent gear shifting and obviates the necessity of 


rushing the hard pulls through sand and up grades. The Straight Line 
Drive saves power; big wheels and tires give added comfort and tire 
economy ; the brakes are large enough to provide a feeling of security 
and the safety starting device protects you from injury while cranking. 


The Rambler is the standard car for the farm owner. 


Farm owners in 


every section of the United States have co-operated with us in the 


production of an unusual 
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Milwaukee, Cleveland, San Francisco 


Learn of their experience. Send 
for the Rambler Magazine. A 
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maintain fertility without livestock. If 
farmers in the longitudes above men- 
tioned could grow clover and plow it 
under, they could keep up the supply 
of humus material. These lands are 
rich enough naturally, rich because 
they are semi-arid. Fields that are 
cultivated should be plowed deep, the 
soil thoroughly compacted, and a 
mulch of dry dirt maintained, thus 
conserving moisture. 

In short, we regard it as the utmost 
folly to apply the methods of farming 
followed, and wisely, in humid sections 
under conditions west of the 98th me- 
ridian. It is next to useless to sow 
timothy or blue grass, and the growing 
of clover must be regarded as an ex- 
periment. Alfalfa will be grown to 
better advantage if sown in drills say 
eighteen inches apa‘t, and harrowed 
thoroughly after each cutting. 

Our friends in that section are up 
against a most difficult problem, and 
we have tried for two or three years 
to advise them of the best methods to 
follow, much to the disgust of land 
speculators. It is probable that the 
rainfall in that section of Canada is 
greater than in the same longitude in 
the United States. About all we can 
say to our friends in that longitude is: 
Keep as much of your land in native 
grasses as possible. Cultivate on the 
best approved methods where you cul- 
tivate at all; and use the land mainly 





for the purpose of growing forage to 
carry livestock through the winter. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF A RETIRED 
FARMER. 


An Iowa subscriber who has moved 
to town, thinking he had worked long 
enough, writes: 

“I am lonesome for the former 
things, or rather the old haunts. It 
is pretty hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks.” 

We wonder how many of our farm- 
ers who have moved to town, who 
could have lived with comfort on the 
farm, feel just as this man does. Every 


now and then we hear of a farmer 
moving back. An Illinois subscriber 
writes us: 


“IT have come to the conclusion that 
it does not pay to rent two hundred 
dollar corn land to a tenant. Taking 
this view of the matter, we will move 
to the farm, take our son into partner- 
ship, convert our farm of 240 acres 
into a stock farm, feed all the grain 
to stock, and drive the finished prod- 
uct to market instead of hauling the 
grain to the elevator.” 

When the movement in this direc- 
tion becomes general, the agricultural 
prophets may say: “The hour of re- 
demption draweth nigh.” We advise 
farmers to do this wherever possible. 
The farmer past middle age seldom 





enjoys the social life in town. His 
habits of life are fixed; and he will 
usually feel better and live longer, if 
he does not try to break up these fixed 
habie . 

We are quite well aware that many 
farmers are obliged to move to town, 
or at least think they are; but unléss 
compelled by stern necessity to do so, 
our advice has always been, instead of 
moving to town, put up a comfortable 
house on the farm, keep a team (and 
we might now add, a small automo- 
bile), and retain their old associations 
while freeing themselves from the 
hard work of the farm. When you 
come to think of it, a house can be 
built as cheaply on your own land as 
to buy a town lot and build on it. 

Unless the farmer has lost his health 
altogether he can supply his family 
with eggs, butter, chickens, vegetables, 
milk and cream, such as he can not 
buy at any price in town, and have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are 
of his own creation, out of the raw 
material which nature gives him in 
the way of sunshine and rainfall. 

When this becomes general or even 
common, it will help solve the great- 
est problem of country life, namely, 
the socialization of farmers. It will 
then be comparatively easy to estab- 
lish farmers’ clubs, clubs that will 
have all the advantages and none of 
the disadvantages of the town club. 
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“ROTATION OF PASTURE FOR PRE- 
VENTING at WORMS IN 
SH 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“T understand that by pasturing 


‘sheep on the same pasture for a num- 


ber of successive years that they will 
be bothered with stomash worms. I 
would like to know how long they 
should be kept off that pasture until 
it would be safe to pasture them there 
again. I would like also to hear from 
other sheep raisers on this point.” 

Probably the greatest enemy to the 
raising of sheep is the great number of 
parasitical diseases. Of all these the 
etomach worm generally causes the 
most trouble. Nevertheless science 
now teaches us that this disease may 
be effectively controlled by a proper 
handling of the pastures. 

The stomach worm is an active little 
parasite about the thickness of a pin 
and one-half to one-and one-quarter 
inches long. It makes its home in the 
fourth stomach of the sheep. Here it 
Jays many eggs, which pass‘ out with 
the manure onto the pasture. If the 
temperature is above forty degrees 
the eggs will hatch in from a few 
hours to several weeks, depending on 
ust how warm it is. At a temperature 
of from forty to fifty-seven degrees, it 
takes from three to four weeks for the 
@gzs to hatch; at from sixty to seventy 
degrees it takes from six to fourteen 
days; with more than seventy degrees 
of heat, the eggs may hatch in three 
or four days. A tiny worm comes 
from the egg, feeds on the manure and 
grows for a short time, then crawls 
up on a biade of grass ready to be 
eaten by a sheep. These facts give us 
the things which we need to know in 
order that we may by proper methods 
control this parasite. It does not hurt 
a sheep to swallow the stomach worm 
eggs nor the young worms just after 
they are hatched, but damage will fol- 
low if a sheep swallows the young 
worms which have grown for a short 
time and crawled up on a blade of 
erass. A field on which there have 
been no sheep, goats or cattle for one 
year will be practically free from stom- 
ach worms. : 

The facts which we have given in 
the preceding paragraphs would be 
enough for our readers if they would 
carefully study them out to furnish 
them a key to a pasture system for 
the control of stomach worms. In the 
first place, these facts mean that we 
can pasture sheep with no danger of 
further infection from stomach worms 
on irfested pasture during the months 
of November, December, January and 
February. The reason for this is that 
during these months in our northern 
states the temperature is so low that 
the stomach worm eggs can not de- 
velop into the dangerous stage. During 
the month of April it is so cool most 
of the time that the eggs develop very 
slowly, so that there is slight danger 
of infection. With all these facts in 
mind, the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has evolved the following 
system of pasturing: 

In our northern states, during the 
four winter months of November, De- 
cember, January and February, the 
sheep are pastured with safety any- 
where. In April it becomes so warm 
that possibility of infection arises, so 
that at the first of that month they are 
moved to a clean pasture, one on which 
stomach-worm infested sheep have not 
been for at least one year. At the end 
of the month of April, the sheep are 
again moved to a clean pasture. Dur- 
ing the month of May, however, it is 
Warm enough for the dangerous forms 
of stomach worm to develop quite rap- 
idly, so it is necessary to move them 
to another clean pasture at the middle 
of the month. During June changes to 
clean pastures must be made every ten 
days, and during the months of July 
and August it is necessary to change 
every week. In September the tem- 
perature has become low enough so 
that it is necessary to change only ev- 
ery ten days, and in October change 
may be made only twice. This system 
continued for several years would pre- 
vent all lambs from becoming infested 
and keep reinfestation from the older 
members of the flock. In the course 
of several years the worm would have 
died out in the older members of the 
flock, and a clean bunch of sheep would 
be had. The pastures would be clean 
as well, and if the worm were not re- 
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introduced from some other flock there 
would be no further need of rotation 
of pastures. ‘ 

This system requires too many divi- 
sions of pasture to be practical on 
many farms. Possibly a method easier~ 
applied would be the following: A 
large, clean pasture is divided into 
halves, one for the ewes and one for the 
lambs. Running along the division 
fence is a drainage ditch. Some place 
between the two pastures or near them 
is a small yard which is kept free from 
manure and vegetation. Into this the 
ewes and lambs are turned when it is 
necessary for the latter to sulkle. At 
all other times the ewes are kept in 
one pasture and the lambs in the oth- 
er. In this way all danger of the lambs 
becoming infested is avoided, and at 
the end of the season a clean flock of 
lambs will be had. The infested ewes 
may then be sold off the plale and care 
taken the next year not to pasture the 
clean Iambs on the pasture which was 
used the year previous by the ewes. 
In two years a clean flock and pastures 
might be secured by this method. 

There are many modifications of 
these methods which might be used. 
But with these facts concerning the 
stomach worm fairly in mind, any 
sheep raiser may plan a system that 
will in time get rid of the pests. At 
the same time, he will probably avoid | 
trouble with most of the other parasit- 
ical diseases of sheep, since most of 
them are spread on the pasture. 





INBREEDING, 


A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“Suppose a man has pure-bred stock 
and he breeds the same bull back to 
his own calves. How does this affect 
his herd? Will the offspring also be 
pure-bred, or will this practice tend to 
run out the stock?” 

The breeding together of closely re- 
lated animals, such as sire and daugh- 
ter, dam and son, brother and sister, 
is known as inbreeding. By following 
this practice most of our pure breeds 
of livestock were originally estab- 
lished. For instance, in the Short-horn 
breed, Charles Colling bred a bull by 
the name of Favorite to his own dam. 
The result of the mating was a heifer 
by the name of Young Phoenix, which 
was in turn bred back to her sire, 
Favorite, and produced one of the most 
famous Short-horn bulls in history, 


Comet. Comet was a bull of such ex- 
cellent quality that he sold for one 
thousand guineas ($5,000). Many of 
the most famous breeding animals of 
history have been produced by even 
stronger inbreeding than was used in 
producing the bull Comet.. 

There is an old saying that “Nature 
abhors incestuous mating.” In a meas- 
ure this is true, but not in the sense 
which most people think it. Animals 
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which have many strong qualities and 
but few weak ones when bred together 
intensify their strong qualities in the 
offspring. Thus it is that in the hands 
of a master breeder, inbreeding may 
be used to secure the most rapid im- 
provement. But by breeding together 
animals that have several weak points 
in common, the undesirable points are 
intensified just as surely as are the 
strong ones, and the ultimate extinc- 
tion of animals so bred is rendered 
quite certain. Possibly to this is due 
the failure of some of Thomas Bates’ 
strains of Short-horn cattle. In his in- 
breeding he apparently overlooked at 
times the qualities of constitution and 
ability to reproduce (breeding capac- 
ity). At any rate, some of his most 
famous strains were strongly inclined 
to be infertile. 

In the hands of the real breeder, in- 
breeding is one of the most rapid 
methods of improvement, but in the 
hands of a careless breeder it is a 
most certain road to deterioration. A 
man who is breeding rather mediocre 
stock, especially if it be of scrub blood, 
should never use inbreeding. A man 
who has an excellent quality of stock 
and a particularly outstanding individ- 
ual may sometimes practice inbreeding 
to great advantage. Any man who is 
thinking of following the practice of 
inbreeding extensively should read up 
on the work of the founders of our 
prominent breeds of stock, and should 
study the principles of heredity. 











4 cylinder, 40 H. 
P. motor; 3-point 
suspension; § pas- 
senger; selective 
sliding transmis- 
sion; our own sim- 
ple carburetor (one 
adjustment); spe- 
cial splash lubrica- 
tion system; jump 
spark ignition. 


simple it is. 





(shown by pointers in cuts below). 
of these features makes it easy to *‘get inside’ 
y) * motor in a few minutes ; see what’s the 
matter ; make a connecting-rod adjustment, 
clean out the carbon deposit, if i:’s there, or do 
anything you want, just by using a wrench. 
Such ready accessibility saves you time, money 


TOP VIEW of 40 H.P. Motor showing easy access 
to cylinders permitting cleaning by owner. 


A wrench, a pair of eyes and hands are all 
you need to get inside the motor. That’s how 


The heads of the cylinders are easily re- 
movable, and so are the side hand plates 


Mopar “K”™ Spectar; 40 H.P. 


rast B1 600 ze" 


You Can Understand this Car 


and worry—especially out in the country, 
where repair men are scarce. 

These features are not found on the ordi- 
nary type of motor, where you have to take off 
the cylinders proper and the lower half of the 
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moving side 
hand-hole 





Cuts below illustrate the ease of getting at any part of the Oakland motor | 
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If You Can Harness a Horse | 


plate to make 
connecting- 
rod adjust- 
ment. 


Side Hand- 
Hole Plate 
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to Make 

| Adjustment. 





crank case—a half day’s job or more. 
OAKLAND you can do it in half an hour. 

These two features, aside from the OAK- \ 
LAND’S record as winner of 25 hill climbs, 
road tests and endurance runs (proving perfect 


112-inch wheel 
base; 34x4-inch 
% tires; 12-inch 
mm Clearance. Equip- 
ment: gas head 
light, gas gener- 
ator, tools, pump, 
jack and repair 
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mechanical construction), should appeal to 
every automobile buyer. 


SIDE VIEW of 40 H.P. Motor showing easy access by re- 
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Be sure to mail this coupon to the factory 
OakLanwp Motor Car Co. 
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Please send me copies of “Little Stories of Big Vic- 
tories’; “* The Man Who Has Driven One"; “ The 
1911 Catalogue” 
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GUARANTEED 
ALL WOOL 








REG.US. 


HEN you select Cloth- 

craft Clothes you get 

a guaranteed all-wool 
suit that saves you from $5 to 
$10. Moreover, you get a reli- 
able suit as dependable for style 
and fit as it is for the service 
that only all-wool, thoroughly 
shrunk, can give. 

The fitting-quality of Clothcraft Clothes is 
really remarkable. Clothcraft dealers frequently 
demonstrate this by trying on coats several sizes 
too large, and pointing out that notwithstanding 
that fact the collar fits close, the lapels lie flat, 
and the coat-front hangs unbroken. You'll see 


Clothcraft fit, too, in the shapely shoulders, and 
in the way the trousers hug close at the heel. 


Unseen quality is assured by the Clothcraft . 


guaranty of all-wool fabric, first-class trimmings 
and workmanship, lasting shape, service and sat- 
isfaction. This guaranty is backed by dealer and 
maker. You get it only at Clothcraft Stores. 


This protection is made possible only by 
Clothcraft Scientific Tailoring,that has improved 
the quality as often as it has lowered the cost. 
It’s the outgrowth of sixty-one years’ study of 
just one thing—the making of good clothes at 
medium prices. 


Goto the nearest Clothcraft Store, or 
write us direct. We'll gladly send you the 
Clothcraft Style-Chart, showing tashions 
for spring, and a booklet picturing the 
clean, light shop where Clothcraft Clothes 
are made If your dealer doesn’t sell 
Clothcraft Clothes, let us direct you to 
the nearest Clothcraft Store, where you 
can be sure of honest clothes, honest 
methods and an honest guaranty. That’s 
why it’s a Clothcraft Store. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 


Founded 1850—Oldest American 
Manufacturers of Men’s Clothes 


631 St. Clair Ave., N. W. Cleveland 
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PORTLAND 
CEMENT | 


Ask For and Get 
Chicago “AA” 
Portland Cement 


“The best that can be made.” 


Sold by ail representative dealers. 
Free Booklets,**Cement on the Farm,” ‘How 
to Mix Concrete.” *“Concrete Silos,’’ ‘‘Concrete 
Tanks,’’ to farmers in Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota and Ne- 
braska. Other States 25 cents each. 


Chicago Portland Cement Co. 
Dept E , Chicago, Ill. 























Township Trustees and County Boar 


LOOK HERE! 


Do you want to build a concrete culvert? 
Do you want the lightest, simplest and 
best molds on the market? If so, send 
today for our free illustrated catalog. 


Overturf Mold Co., Dumont, Iowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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FREE SEEDS. 


It grieves us to think that, notwith- 
standing the spirit of reform manifest 
in both houses of congress, congress- 
men are still throwing away the peo- 
ple’s money on free seeds. This year 
they are blowing in nearly $300,000, 
plus the postage. This wholesale dis- 
tribution of free seeds by the depart- 
ment is utter nonsense. The law was 
first enacted long years ago on the 
theory that the government might prof- 
itably distribute new and improved 
varieties, and on this ground the ap- 
propriation could be justified; but the 
day for that has long since passed. 
The varieties of seeds sent out by the 
department are simply the common 
sorts grown in any garden. Farmers 
sometimes plant them, but find they 
are no better than the seed the good 
wife saved from her garden the fall be- 
fore, and often not as good. Some- 
times they do not go to the trouble of 
planting them, but feed them to the 
hogs or chickens, and we have known 
of cases where they simply threw them 
out of the wagon as they went home. 

We wonder whether the democratic 
party, now in power in congress, will 
continue this nonsense. We would not 
suggest the entire repeal of the law. 
This distribution of seeds and plants 
should be made to the experiment sta- 
tions for experimental purposes. The 
stations could report on the varieties 
that are really valuable for different 
localities. 


The real reason why this piece of, 


humbugry is continued is because con- 
gressmen think farmers will be flat- 
tered at receiving seeds which they 
presumably have sent to them as a 
mark of personal friendship. They 
want to get on your good side when 
it comes to the next election, and at 
the government’s expense. 

Now if you don’t want these seeds, 
just write to your congressman next 
year that you don’t want them. Give 
him to understand that you are not 
going to be bought by a package of 
onion seed or of “yarbs” or “garden 
sass” of any kind; that your vote for 
congressman will depend on his stand- 
ing up for the farmers’ interests with- 
out regard to section or party. Give 
him to understand that you measure 
him by his record as a statesman, and 
not as a distributer of common garden 
seed. The republican party has held 
on to this hoary humbug year after 
year. Will the democratic party have 
patriotism and good sense enough to 
repeal the law, or, rather, to refuse to 
make the appropriation? 





LEGUMES FOR MARSH LANDS. 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I would appreciate it if you would 
give some information about a clover 
or legume crop for marsh land on 
which corn and oats have been grown 
and cut off for two or three years 
without fertilizer. The land is level 
black muck soil about two feet deep, 
wet sand subsoil and clay bottom, well 
drained with a side ditch on one side 
and a good-sized ditch on the other. 
(1) Is it likely that any type of alfalfa 
could be successfully raised? (2) If 
not, what kind of clover would you 
recommend? (3) Would vetch or some 
other legume crop be preferable to 
clover, considering crop and humus 
value? I have had no experience with 
either alfalfa or vetch; and if you 
recommend it, will you kindly give 
some information about preparing the 
seed bed and sowing?” 

This is an unusual type of land. We 
doubt if alfalfa would do any good, 
but it might be worth trying. We 
have never yet succeeded in growing 
alfalfa on two feet of soil with wet 
sand underneath. With say five or six 
feet of soil above the sand, it would 
be ideal alfalfa ground. In some way 
alfalfa does not do well when it is too 
near water. 

Of the various clovers, we think al- 
sike would be the best adapted to this 
land, though either of the other clo- 
vers should do fairly well. Vetch 
would no doubt do well, but might be- 
come a troublesome weed. If sown 
at all, it should be sown in the fall 
with winter wheat or rye, preferably 
the latter, and then harvested as a hay 
crop or for a seed crop the next year. 
If you once get land seeded to vetch, it 
is likely to stay with you a good while, 
and may become a weed. Cowpeas 
could be used on this land without 
trouble, and used as a hay crop. They 
should be sown in June and, of course, 
harvested before frost. . 
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Model “5 1" Touring Car 
Model “41” Touring Car 
Model “38" Torpedo - 
Model “35” Touring Car 
Model “30” Touring Car 
Model “29” Roadster - 
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Model “29” $1000 


Motor 4x 4. Unit I : 
100-inch wheel-base. Thea 32 139%. | 


The Jackson “29” is a substantial, high-grade roadster 
ts motor is the same as used in the larger models—the 
|) “Jackson” unit power plant, oil-tight and dust-proof. The 
| Model “29” is powerful and silent. Its full elliptc springs 
take rough roads with ease,,and it is built to stand the hard- 
est kind of service. ~ 

The mechanjcal features of Model “29” will interest you. 

Ask the nearest “Jackson” dealer about them. 


Jackson Automobile 
Company 
Jackson, + Michigan 
We will be pleased to send 


you our catalog 29.” It 
gives a detailed description. 
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SPECIAL 
MERI 


SCHOOL SHOES 


These shoes are built ex¢eedingly strong. 
The leather is tough and the soles are 
—— Fo the _ panne te a 
ides, ey are the only school 
shoes made with two layers of “WEAR LIKE 
leather over the tip. IRON” 


MAYER SPECIAL MERIT SCHOOL SHOES 


outlast average school shoes two to one and cost no more. They are 
good looking shoes, built to fit and comfortable to wear. 


The Genuine Special Merit School Shoes have the 
Mayer Trade Mark stamped on the sole. 


FREE—Send us the name of a dealer who does not handle Special Merit 
School Shoes, and ill free, 
poy ten Nee an heme 2 esed zou postpaid, a handsome picture 


We also make Honorbilt Shoes for men, Le 
Shoes, Martha Washington Comfort Shoes, 
Cushion Shoes and Mayer Work Shoes. 
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LF . Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin ™¥ 
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The Farmers’ Co-Operative Brick and Tile Co. 


OF MASON CITY, |IOWA 


MANUFACTURE THE 


Highest Class Drain Tile in the World 


in all sizes from 3-inch to 46-inch, and we are making the only successful hol- 
low block for silos in the country. We are catering to the farmer trade. See 
that ‘‘Farmers’’ is on every piece. Write us for prices. 


THE FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE BRICK AND TILE 6O., 








Mason City. lowa 
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FISK 
TIRES 


A DISHONEST advertiser may obtain testimonial 
letters on almost any subject. Real, bona-fide, 
unsolicited letters received by reputable concerns 
land testifying to the worth of certain products are 
thus robbed of their real value—thut is, honesty 
of purpose. 
that reason we will not print here letters re- 
ceived from users of Fisk Tires in which instances 
of great wear and mileage are brought to attention. 
These letters are, however, carefully filed at our 
factory and copies will be mailed on request. We 
want those interested to have them. 


WE know our tires are the best that can be bought 

—barring none. In order to tell at all times 
wherein and just how much better Fisk Tires are 
than the others, and to detect any tendency towards 
decreasing quality in any particular run of our own 
product, we have originated methods by which 
all makes may be tested under certain definite 


.conditions. 





Fisk Tires are made in four styles to fit all 
rims—Bolted-On (our own exclusive patent 
and the safest in the world), Clincher, 
Quick Detachable Clincher and Fisk-Dunlop: 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
Department W CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Dice Fectery Branches in 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
’AND TWENTY OTHER CITIES 
EVERY WHERE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
OMAHA 








PWill Ship Steer Gate 
OnThe Market on Two Years Trial 
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wy give satisfaction. It costs less than 
. any other gate. It must answer 
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Gan’t-Sag Gates Save You Big Money 


Neat ina tro h to stop all stock—light ble—and best 
of all, they CAN’T SAG. COST ONLY ONE-THIRD UCH as ordinary Iron, Wire, or 
Gas Pipe Gates. Cost less than a good, all-wood swing gate and last five times_as long. 

ROWE CAN’T-SAG GATES are furnished complete, or only the Gate Steels, which 
include everything except the five boards. Our New Double Truss Hinge Braces with 
8 Angle Uprights make a gate which we guarantee never to sag. No weak parts to 
give out—the Gate Steels will last a life time. 

Elevating Attachment permits gate to be raised to allow small stock to pass under and 
to avoid deep snow. All kinds and sizes of Farm Gates at prices you can’t afford to miss. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
5 YEAR GUARANTEE 




















Rowe @anufacturing Go. 
845 Fourth St., Galesburg, MM. 
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THE NATIONAL. WEATHER CON- 
DITIONS. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture issues a monthly weather 
bulletin, giving the highest and lowest 
temperatures, the monthly precipita- 
tion and temperature, and the depar- 
ture from normal in each section of 
the .country. When the crop season 
opens these become weekly. Inasmuch 
as the crops ef the year are determined 
by the temperature, the rainfall and 
the physical condition of the soil, other 
things being equal, it is important that 
our readers should have a general idea 
of the conditions throughout the en- 
ttre country, and particularly in that 
large part of the country in which they 
are carrying on farming operations. 

This map divides the country into 
seven divisions: the Atlantic coast; 
the gulf states (states bordering on 
the gulf); the lake region, or the 
states bordering on the great lakes; 
the upper Mississippi valley, extend- 
ing from St. Louis to St. Paul; the 
Missouri valley, extending from Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, to Williston, North 
Dakota; the Rocky Mountain region, 
embracing the intermountain states; 
and the Pacific coast, or the states 
bordering on the Pacific ocean. 

In all these sections the winter bul- 
letins give the normal in temperature 
and precipitation, and the departures 
from normal. During the month of 
January there seems to have been over 
the entire United States a continuation 


of the drouth which continued all last 


‘year. This drouthy condition has con- 
tinued on the Atlantic coast and over 
most of the gulf states into the month 
of February. Over the lake region, the 
upper Mississippi valley and the Mis- 
souri valley, there has been an excess 
of precipitation during February, vary- 
ing from a small amount up to three, 
four and five inches at Kansas City, 
and Topeka and Wichita, Kansas. In 
Iowa, the greatest excess for the 
month has been 2.71 at Dubuque, 2.54 
at Davenport, and 1.83 inches at Des 
Moines. In most of these sections 
however, there was a shortage of pre- 
cipitation during January; that is, less 
than the normal. 

We hope our readers will keep these 
divisions in mind, and during the sum- 
mer we will endeavor to give them 
from week to week, or at least once a 
month, a general view of the depar- 
tures from normal, particularly in the 
upper Mississippi and Missouri valleys 
and the intermountain states. As above 
stated, with the soil in good physical 
condition, which condition can not be 
ascertained until after the spring rains 
are over, the crops of the season de- 
pend more than anything else on the 
temperature and rainfall. 





TAXING MONEYS AND CREDITS. 


With the general assembly of the 
state of Iowa balloting daily in a futile 
attempt to elect a United States sen- 
ator, we had about given up hope of 
anything being done in the way of cor- 
recting the evils of our present law for 
taxing moneys and credits. We have 
taken new hope now that the senate 
committee on ways and means has re- 
ported out two bills, one a committee 
bill taxing moneys and credits, and the 
other known as the Spaulding bill, cre- 
ating a permanent tax commission. 

The committee measure provides 
that there shall be a tax of five mills 
on the dollar on moneys and credits, 
regardless of the legal rate of taxa- 
tion. We have had no hope for a long 
time of any reform except by the ap- 
pointment of a tax commission. For 
this the Spaulding bill provides. 

We have discussed somewhat fully 
the reason why moneys and credits es- 
cape taxation, and shall not discuss it 
further now; but simply say that if the 
experience of the states east of us has 
any value whatever, there will be far 
more money collected in the state of 
Iowa on a five mill tax on moneys and 
credits than has ever been collected 
before in any one year in the history 
of the state. ° 

Governor Eberhart tells us that the 
tax in Minnesota of two mills on mort- 
gages has brought in more money by 
far than was ever secured from mort- 
gages before. Pennsylvania, we be- 
lieve, taxes moneys and credits four 
mills in lieu of all other taxation, and 
it works satisfactorily. We have ad- 
vocated a tax of four mills, but have 
no objection to five. People will pay 
a certain amount of taxes on movable 
property, and you can not compel them 
to pay anything more. We believe a 
tax of five mills would be satisfactory 
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and bring in more money. As it is 
now, in the cities, people who pay tax- 
es at all on moneys and credits have 
to pay fifteen to twenty mills, nearly 
twice as much as is paid on real es- 
tate of the same cash value. Rather 
than pay that they will send the money 
out of the state, which they are doing 
by the millions. There will be little 
a to do so if the tax is five 
mills. 





DODDER IN CLOVER SEED. 


The Department of Agriculture in- 
forms us that since July, 1910, twenty- 
three lots of clover seed, probably of 
Chilean origin, aggregating 370,000 
pounds, have been imported into the 
United States, and that in all these 
shipments, two kinds of dodder seeds 
characteristic of Chilean clover seed, 
are present. These shipments are cap- 
able of seeding 46,000 acres; and at 
this rate of seeding an average of 450 
dodder seeds would be sown on each 
square rod. 

We had hoped that the agricultural 
bill recently enacted would have given 
the Secertary of Agriculture power to 
absolutely prohibit the importation of 
clover seed infested with dodder; and 
not only that, but the importation of 
nursery stock infested with San Jose 
scale or the larvae of the brown-tail 
moth. A bill of this kind has been be- 
fore congress for several years. It 
has been fought by the importing in- 
terests on one pretense or another. 
Whether it has passed this year in 
shape satisfactory to the farmers we 
do not know. We will find out very 
soon. We have been informed that all 
the trouble in the way of its passage 
is that the farmers do not back up 
their congressmen and require them to 
clothe the -Secretary of Agriculture 
with power to protect them against 
these various pests that are brought 
in from foreign countries. 

All that we can now say is: Don’t 
buy any clover seed unless you have 
it examined for dodder. We have 
talked about this a great deal from 
year to year; have described the vari- 
ous kinds of dodder; have given illus- 
trations. We have begged and pleaded 
with our readers never to buy clover 
seed on anybody’s say-so, unless it has 
been examined by some individual who 
is entirely reliable and disinterested, 
and who is competent to detect dodder 
in the seed. 

Any man may qualify himself for 
this by investing in a good magnifying 
glass, and acquainting himself with 
the shape of every kind of impurity in 
clover seed. We again urge this; for, 
notwithstanding all we have said in 
times past, every year farmers send 
us samples of dodder, as though it 
were something that they had never 
heard of or seen before. It is easily 
identified. The vine is yellow and leaf- 
less. It twines around the clover, 
strikes its roots or hawsers into the 
stalk, lets go of the ground, produces 
seed abundantly; and if the seed is 
allowed to ripen, you have the land 
polluted for years to come. It is not 
poisonous to any animal, but it is dead- 
ly to the clover in the field. As soon 
as it has exhausted the vitality of one 
stalk, it reaches out for the next one 
and sucks its substance;andso from 
a single stalk a space a yard wide may 
be absolutely destitute of clover. More 
than that, the least particle of the 
vine, if allowed to come in contact with 
clover, will grow by simply putting 
out a rootlet into the stalk and living 
on its substance. 

There are various kinds of dodder. 
One of the most common can be seen 
on the wild artichokes in almost any 
piece of road that runs through wet 
land. It is a beautiful vine, sometimes 
called the “love vine,” but it is death 
to the artichoke. The former mistress 
of our home once asked us what was 
the matter with her geraniums. We 
examined them, and found them full 
of dodder, which could live not only 
on geraniums but on other plants in 
the box. We eradicated all but one 
little piece, left purposely in contact 
with a vine. It at once proceeded +o 
fasten itself to the vine by its rootlets, 
and thrived apparently quite as well 
as if the whole plant had been left. 

Be careful this year in buying your 
clover seed, knowing that there is im- 
ported and badly infested seed on the 
market. If you have no magnifying 
glass and are not broad enough to want 
to get one and examine the seed for 
yourself, send it to your experiment 
station or the department. Don’t sow 
any seed infested with dodder. 
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CUTTING BACK CATALPA TREES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How about cutting down catalpa 
trees the second year? I set out one 
thousand trees last spring and cut 
them down close to the roots. Last 
fall the frost froze the tops, and sheep 
bit off some of them. Do you advise 
cutting the top by joint, or cutting 
close to the ground? Do you think it 
would be possible to secure straight 
trees by cutting off where they are 
broken off at the top?” 


The only object in cutting back ca- 
talpa trees the second or third year is 
to secure a perfectly straight trunk. 
Many growers have earnestly recom- 
mended this method for trees which 
are at all crooked or deformed. The 
method is simply to cut the trees down 
close to the ground in March or April. 
Then a single shoot is allowed to grow 
up from the stump. 

A recent correspondent of Wallaces’ 
Farmer advises against this method, 
saying that the sprouts which are thus 
secured from the stump grow so rap- 
idly that they are tender and easily 
broken. He recommends the securing 
of a straight trunk by a system of sum- 
mer pruning. The method is to wait 
until the trees have started to grow 
in the spring and the sprouts are two 
or three inches long. He then goes 
over all the trees and rubs off all the 
buds or sprouts except the one at the 
top of the tree, which is allowed to 
continue to grow. This is repeated for 
two or three seasons, until the trees 
are well started toward producing a 
straight trunk. 

We are inclined to think that this 
correspondent is right in this conten- 
tion. If, however, the trees have been 
neglected, and a crooked or split trunk 
has been developed, the best method 
of handling it would be to cut the tree 
down in the spring close to the ground 
and train up a new sprout from the 
stump. Trees which were injured last 
fall by frost or sheep should be 
brought out all right by training a sin- 
gle sprout to take the lead. 





NAVEL DISEASE OF FOALS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT would like to know what disinfect- 
ant to use in my stable before my 
spring colts come.” 

Our correspondent evidently wishes, 
by the proper precautions, to prevent 
possibility of navel disease or joint ill. 
Most of our readers are familiar with 
this trouble, whether they know it by 
these names or not. Trouble appears 
soon after birth, when the colt seems 
to be weak and feverish, and generally 
one or more joints are swollen and 
painful. The foal commences to scour, 
the navel swells, pus forms at the joint 
and the colt completely loses his appe- 
tite and finally dies. 

This trouble is caused by a germ, 
which finds its way into the colt’s sys- 
tem through the navel cord at or soon 
after birth. The trouble may there- 
fore be almost entirely prevented by 
thoroughly cleaning, disinfecting 
and whitewashing the stables in which 
the foal is to be born. The following 
precautions, as recommended by Alex- 
ander, of Wisconsin, are excellent: 

“Remove and burn all loose litter 
and manure. Cleanse and scrape the 
floor; then saturate it with a hot 1-50 
solution of coal tar disinfectant, or a 
solution of four ounces of sulphate of 
copper to one gallon of hot water. 
Scrub and cleanse the walls with a 
similar solution of coal tar disinfect- 
ant, or a 1-1,000 solution of corrosive 
sublimate. Cleanse the ceiling in the 
same way; then apply to walls and 
ceiling fresh made lime whitewash, to 
each gallon of which has been added 
one-third of a pound of chloride of 
lime. Cover the floor with fresh, dry 
planing mill shavings, in preference to 
any other bedding material. 

“When the foal has been born and 
cared for, and the afterbirth of the 
mare has come away, remove the mare 
and foal to a second box stall prepared 
as was the first. Then clean out, dis- 
infect and whitewash the stall just 
vacated and put in fresh, dry, clean 
shavings in readiness for the recep- 
tion of the next mare. The mare must 
always occupy a clean, specially pre- 
pared box stall, which should be per- 
fectly ventilated and as sunny as pos- 
sible. 

“Where but one box stall is avail- 
able, clean it out, burn the afterbirth 
and soiled bedding, using a disinfect- 
ing solution freely on the floor, and put 
in plenty of fresh, dry, clean shavings 





$1500—30 H. P. 


Five Passengers 


This model is a roomy car 
that will give long, low-cost 
service on the worst of coun- 
try roads 


When the occasion comes 
for extreme speed, the car 
will not be found wanting, 
and hills, muddy, sandy or 
rutty roads will never give it 
difficulty. The ease of con- 
trol makes it an exceptional 
family car, because any mem- 
ber can drive it. The run- 
ning cost is remarkably low. 

Above all, it is an extreme 
comfort car, with a minimum of 
vibration, resilient spring action, 
deep, luxuriously upholstered seats, 
and aristocratic general appear- 
ance—the kind of a car that’s at 
home in the best of company. 


50 H. P. Model, $2000. 
6 cyl., 60 H. P., $2500 


Write to-day for illustrated 
Portfolio. Sent free on request. ; 











When you compare a KisselKar that has been in 
service for many seasons, with other automobiles used the 
same length of time, you will discover a remarkable 
contrast— many cars go to pieces after several seasons’ 
use, while the KisselKar continues to run as good 
as when new, and maintains its good looks. his 
wonderful durability of the KisselKar is easily explained. 
It’s the extra things we do in building the KisselKar 
that make it give such lasting, low-cost service. 


_ We do not trust any part to be built outside our own factories, and every 
part is produced under a multiplied inspection system that makes quality of material 
sure and the machining and fit of parts absolutely perfect. 


This extra accuracy almost eliminates vibration, which is the greatest 
destructive element in an automobile—at the same time it adds to the smooth run- 
ning and makes the KisselKar a car of above-the-average comfort. 

The KisselKar is especially built for country service—a stand- 
ard, high quality automobile in every detail—reasonably priced— 
reliable for all roads—easy to control—not expensive to maintain. 

: We employ many methods to secure accurate workmanship that are not 
considered necessary by most manufacturers, but the results are mighty plain in the 


better looks, longer service, and low running cost of the KisselKar as the years go 
by—in other words, the greater durability of the KisselKar. 


Write for Free Portfolio Besuitaty inunraea and deserting the 17 models 


The Kissel Motor Car Co. 


172 Kissel Ave., HARTFORD, WIS. 


(11) 499 





















3 _ y, 
as soon as possible after the birth of | the back in a furrow from head to tail, 
the foal. If the mare foals on grass, | and then making a number of furrows ae 
treat the foal as if it had been born in | down the sides, from shoulder to thigh, Quadruple Neck Yoke. 
the stable.” and then, after pouring the warm dip 


It is further recommended that the 
navel of the foal be treated as follows: 

“After the navel cord is severed, 
saturate the stump immediately with 
the following disinfectant: Powdered 
corrosive sublimate, two drams; boil- 
ing water, one pint. When it has 
cooled, color the solution with two 
drams of tincture of iron, label the 
bottle poison, and keep it out of the 
way of children. Repeat the applica- 
tion twice daily until the cord shrivels 
up, drops off and no raw spot remains. 
To keep the solution from blistering 
the foal’s belly, smear carbolized vase- 
line or unsalted lard around the navel 
before making the first application. 





SHEEP TICKS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best way to get rid of 
sheep ticks at this time of year? I 
am feeding a bunch of lambs infested 
with ticks, and thought that perhaps 
you could tell me some way to get rid 
of them besides dipping.” 

Many experienced sheepmen recom- 
mend dipping for both scab and ticks, 
even in the winter time. A warm, sun- 
shiny day should of course be selected 
for winter dipping. Ticks are easily 
killed by any of the standard coal tar 
dips, advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
A thorough dipping after shearing will 
generally render all winter dipping un- 
necessary. If it is inadvisable to dip, 
and the ticks are causing considerable 
havoc, we would recommend the use 
of pyrethrum powder. This powder 
may be bought at the drug store, and 
is simply dusted in the wool. Another 
substitute for dipping in the winter 
time is pouring warm coal tar dip or 
tobacco juice from a teapot. This is 
best done by parting the wool along 





down these furrows, rubbing in well 
with the hand or a brush. 


PERCHERON STUD BOOK. 
We acknowledge receipt of Volume 





XII, in two parts, of the Percheron 


Stud Book of America. This volume 
is sold to the members of the society 
at $3 per volume, and to non-members 
at $5 per volume. It can be obtained 
through Secretary Wayne Dinsmore, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 





A FOUR-HORSE EVENER. 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Can you or some reader inform me 
how to make a four-horse evener that 
will work on a binder or sulky plow, 
with three horses on one side of the 
tongue?” 

We herewith reproduce cuts which 
appeared in the Ohio Farmer. 
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You Can Save Your Thresh Bill 


OU are interested in a thresher which will save a// of your 
grain and waste none of yourtime. In doing this it will 
put the amount of your thresh bill into your pocket. 

You don’t want your money thrown into a straw pile. 

There is one thresher which will save all your grain and 
waste none of your time. 

It uses the only correct method for separating the grain 
from the straw. It is the only machine that does. It beats the 
grain out just as you would do by hand with a pitchfork. 

All other kinds depend upon the grain dropping out. 

The Red River Special is the only one which beats it out. 

You should insist upon your threshing being done by a 
Red River Special. 

Its Big Cylinder throws the straw, chaff and grain against 
the ‘Man Behind the Gun”. Taking out 95 per cent of the 
grain right there. 

The grain goes through, the straw goes over. 

The separating shakers beat out the remaining grain. 

All other threshers try to run the straw out of the machine 
fast and much grain goes out with it. 

The Red River Special beats it all out. 

Hire a Red River Special this year and save your thresh bill 

Then your straw pile will not be like this one. 


To Whom it May Concern: 

I, J. Knudson, farmer, of McHenry County, 
North Dakota, do depose and say that during the 
summer of 1908 I bought of Nichols & Shepard 
Company a threshing outfit, consisting of one 20-horse 

wer double cylinder traction engine and one 32x52 
ed River Special separator with wind stacker, self- 
feeder and weigher attached. 

That on or about August 23, 1908, I started this 
outfit near a stack of old straw that had been 
threshed in 1907 by a._____se par ator, and tostretch 
the belts on the new machine I caused a small load of 
old straw from the stack in question to be run through 
the new machine, and was surprised to get over six- 
teen bushels of oats from this load of straw. 

I afterward threshed out the balance of this stack 


and got 347 bushels of grain. 
(Signed) JAMES KNUDSON. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a Notary Public, 

in and for McHenry County, North Dakota, this 6th 

day of February, 1909. 

(Seal) J. EDGAR WAGAR, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 27, 1914. 

Get your threshing done by the machine that beate the 
grain out like you would with a pitchfork. 

You could not separate with a fork without beating the 
grain out. You must beat itout. The Red River Special is 
the only thresher which does it. Insist upon a_Red River 
Special doing your threshing. It Will Save Your Thresh Bill. 


Nichols & Shepard Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 


Builders of Threshing Machinery and Engines. 
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-M Asbestos Ready Roofing is literally made of solid rock fibres! 

ts base consists of felt made of stone—pure Asbestos. And Asbestos 
isa natural rock formation. Like all rock or stone, practically everlasting. 
And known the world over as fire-proof. It is the same material that is 
used to hold the flame in gas grates—the same material of which we make 
Asbestos Theatre Curtains. You know Asbestos Curtains are required by 
law, as protection against fire, in the theatres of nearly all cities. 

So no wonder this Asbestos or stone roofing never catches fire, even 
when neighboring buildings burn to the ground. 


J-M Asbestos Roofing 


Won't Burn—Won't Rot or Decay—Needs No Paint. 


weather-proofing compound ever discover- 
ed can make as lasting as the Asbestos rock 
and mineral cement used in J-M Asbestos 





We use several layers of this Asbestos or 
stone felt. And cement them together with 
genuine Trinidad Lake Asphalt—that won- 
derful mzxeral cement which, in — Roofing. 
pavements, stands the grinding of wheels . 
and the hammering of hoofs for 30 or 40 Interesting Book Sent Free 
years. If you want a permanent roof—if you 

With such indestructible materials as want to save the expense of painting and 
these, do you wonder that J-M Asbestos repairs—if you want protection against fire. 
Roofing often outlaststhe buildingitcovers? and against leaks—write for a sample of 

And do you wonder that this @//-minerval Crude Asbestos and our free Book No. H-53 
rooting will never need a single cent's worth It clearly explains the big difference be- 
of paint to keeLit from rotting, decaying or tween J-M Asbestos Roofing and all other 
otherwise deteriorating ? kinds, and gives the names of many well- 

Other ready roofings are made of woo/- known plants where this roofing has been 
felt—or, what is still worse, of shoddy, rag in service ten tu twenty-five years. 
stock, paper pulp, etc.—vegetable and ani- We'll sell you J-M Asbestos Roofing 
mal materials which nothing can make per- _—_ direct from our nearest Branch (also apply 
manently fire-proof, and which no paint or it, if desired) if your dealer won't supply you. 
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SORGHUM OR CANE, 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“How much sugar cane seed should 
be sown broadcast on an acre of blue 
grass sod? I have not very much mea- 
dow for hay, and some of my neigh- 
bors say to sow the sugar cane. Would 
sugar cane make a good feed for cattle? 
Is there much fat in cane sown broad- 
cast? At what time should it be sown? 
I expect to break up a piece of blue 
grass and sow it to cane. I should like 
your advice as to the adaptability of 
this as roughage for cattle. Would 
you prefer sowing the cane on ground 
that had been broken up for several 
years in preference to the blue grass 
sod? Where can sugar cane seed be 
secured?” 

By sugar cane our correspondent of 
course means the saccharine sor- 
ghums. Sorghum will produce im- 
mense quantities of fairly good quality 
of green forage or hay on shorter no- 
tice and with less trouble than almost 
any other crop. Those who are short 
of meadow this year may use oats and 
Canada field peas, soy beans or cow- 
peas, as we have suggested in a pre- 
vious article, millet, or sorghum. If 
they use none of these crops they will 
be reduced to buying roughage or uti- 
lizing the corn stover and straw. 

An acre of good sorghum should 
produce three to five tons of fair hay. 
In composition this hay is slightly su- 
perior to corn stover (stalks without 
the ears), containing slightly more of 
all three of the food compounds. It 
has a greater advantage over corn sto- 
ver, however, since it is more palatable 
on account of its sweetness, and is 
cleaned up better, the stalks being 
finer. It is relished by all kinds of 
stock if fed out before starting to sour 
in the late winter. Take it all in ali, 
sowing sorghum is one of the easiest 
ways of getting out of the difficulty 
caused by shortage of meadow. 

Any good corn soil is good for sor- 
ghum. Sorghum appreciates warm 
weather even more than corn, and 
should be sown a week or two later. In 
the latitude of central Iowa the first 
half of June is about the right time, 
although it may be sown slightly 
earlier or several weeks later than this 
and yet produce a good crop. The seed 
bed should be prepared fully as well if 
not better than for corn. Young sor- 
ghum plants grow slowly at first and 
are very easily choked by weeds. The 
soil is best worked up by fall or early 
spring plowing, followed every week 
or ten days during the months of April 
and May by disking. This continual 
disking does important service by ger- 
minating and sprouting many weeds 
that would otherwise cause consider- 
able trouble to the young sorghum; by 
warming up the seed bed, and by sav- 
ing moisture. Sorghum deeply appre- 
ciates a deep, mellow, warm seed bed, 
free from weeds. 

For hay sorghum is generally sown 
broadcast or drilled thickly, sixty 
pounds of germinable seed being used 
to the acre. This means about one 
hundred pounds of the seed usually 
bought on the market, as so much of 
it will not grow. Broadcasting is sim- 
ply done by scattering the seed and 
following with a harrow. Generally 
we would prefer the drill, since slight- 
ly less seed is used per acre and a 
more even stand is secured. In the 
southwest sorghum and kaffir corn are 
drilled in rows and given cultivation. 
In this way a larger grain crop may be 
secured, but the roughage is coarser. 
In August we will deal with the method 
of harvesting this crop. 





PLEASE READ CAREFULLY. 


The large number of letters received 
from our readers asking for informa- 
tion on matters which have been fully 
discussed in recent issues indicates 
that some of our friends are not read- 
ing the Farmer as carefully as they 
should for their own benefit. The mat- 
ter which appears in Wallaces’ Farmer 
—both editorial and contributed—is 
prepared with a view of being of direct 
benefit to its readers, and the subjects 
are selected with a view to the time- 
liness of the questions discussed. 
There is, of course, in every issue some 
matter which is not of direct interest 
to every reader, but, especially at this 
season of the year, our friends should 
carefully go through every issue and 
note every article sufficiently to know 
whether it deals with a matter in which 
they are interested. For example, ev- 
ery mail is bringing us inquiries on 
seeding, treating oats for smut, etc., 
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matters which we have very fully dis- 
cussed during the past few weeks. We 
wish our friends to feel perfectly free 
to ask us for information on any sub- 
ject that comes within our sphere of 
work, but if they will read every issue 
carefully they will find that many of 
the questions which are perplexing 
them just now have already been dis- 
cussed. We aim to keep two weeks to 
a month ahead of the season, and, es- 
pecially with the approach of spring 
work, to talk about the things our 
readers ought to be thinking about. 


GRASSES FOR BRUSH LANDS. 

A Missouri correspondent writes us 
that he has a piece of woodland with 
all the underbrush thinned out and 
nothing but a few trees remaining. He 
wants to sow it in grass, and would 
like to know if orchard grass would be 
suitable; if so, when he should sow it, 
He intends to sow blue grass and tim- 
othy with it. ; 

Orchard grass in that latitude (Lin- 
coln county) would be very desirable, 
and particularly for that kind of land. 
It would not be so desirable for brush 
land in Wisconsin, Minnesota or even 
northern Illinois and Iowa. If our cor- 
respondent intends to seed it without 
covering, it should have been sown on 
the frozen ground. If not, he should 
sow it as soon as possible when the 
ground is fit to work and dry, and cov- 
er it with the disk or common harrow; 
but in any case, the earlier the better. 





AMOUNT OF NUTRIMENT IN THE 
AVERAGE ACRE OF SPRING 
WHEAT—A CORRECTION. 


An Iowa corespondent calls atten- 
tion to a mistake which occurred in 
our issue of March 3d, in an article on 
growing barley for feed. We stated 
that the average yield of spring wheat 
per acre contained 7,200 pounds of pro- 
tein. There was a mistake in the deci- 
mal point. It should have been 720 
pounds of protein. The average yield 
of spring wheat contains neither so 
much protein nor so much carbohy- 
drates and fat as the average yield of 
barley or corn. 


I Say, NO! 


That’s what Mr. Veach wrote 
us. Read his letter. 


South Dakota, June 29, 1910, 

D. Rankin Mfg. Co., Tarkio, Mo. 

Dear Sir: You sold me a two-row 
cultivator a short time ago on trial. 
You said you would send my money 
back if rot satisfied. Do you ever 
expect to get the plow back? I say 
no! It is the best plow I ever hitched 
to. It saves mre $3.00 every day that 
T use it, I think it is the best two- 
row cultivator made. I would not 




















teke $70.00 for my cultivator today. 
I have 160 acres of corn, 700 acres 
of land. Wishing you the best of 
success with ycur cultivator, I am, 
‘yours truly, 


Wuy Dont You Try One? 


COLLINS VEACH. 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


David Rankin Mfg. Co. 


Box 41 Tarkio, Mo., U. S. A. 
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The Boys’ Corner. 





This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
how it was made; how plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want Ww study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tell us something which he has noticed, we 


hope he will write us. 








SOIL. 


What did you eat for breakfast this 
morning? Perhaps bacon and eggs, 
oat meal, potatoes, and a glass of milk. 
Where do the things you eat come 
from? Some come from animals, some 
come from plants, but you know that 
in the very first place everything that 
you eat came from a plant. Where do 
plants come from? We all know that 
pants come from the soil. Your life, 
and my life, and the life of our animals 
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will make plowing so much more fun 
if you know how the soil you are turn- 
ing over was made; if you know of 
what it is composed, and if, knowing 
all these things, you can turn the soil 
over in just the right way to make the 
best kind of a home for the plants. 
What is soil? A soil expert looked 
at the soil, smelled it, felt it, and 
watched the way it acted in the field, 
just as you might do, but this did not 
tell him much, and he wasn’t satisfied, 
so he looked at soil under a micro- 
scope, and found that it was8composed 


- of many different sized granules. Some 


of them were so small that if you 
would lay five thousand of them side 
by side they would cover a space an 
inch long. Others of the soil particles 
were so big that fifty of them laid side 
by side would make an inch. He no- 
ticed that the sandy soils had mostly 
these bigger granules, while the clay 
soils were made up largely of the 
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WATER ARRANGES SOIL. 
The river is building a flood plain which is one of the last steps in making a new soil, 


all trace back very quickly to the soil. 
If we were heathen people, worship- 
ping nature, we could very easily have 
Mother Earth for one of our goddesses, 
for every person old enough to think 
knows that she is a source of life. 
What is this wonderful thing from 
whence comes all life? Take up a bit 
of it. There it lies in your hand, black, 
brown or yellowish dirt. Maybe you 
can see some sand particles scattered 
through it. You feel it, and find that 
if it is moist and a clay, it will stick 
together, and that if it is sandy it will 
crumble to pieces. It has no particu- 





smaller ones. He noticed that some of 
the particles were round, while others 
were pointed, jagged and angular. Yes, 
our soil expert looked at the soil very 
carefully under the microscope and 
learned many very interesting things. 

He took soil and weighed it. Which 
do you suppose weighed the heaviest, 
clay soil or sandy soil? I suspect that 
most of you would make a bad guess 
at this question. The soil expert found 
that a cubic foot of clay soil weighs 
about seventy-five pounds, while a cu- 
bic foot of sand soil weighs about one 
hundred pounds. 











Limestone breaking down to form soil. Air, water, heat, cold and plants are all acting. 


lar smell or taste. We haven’t learned 
much yet. Then we can go out and 
look at the soil in the field; watch it 
when the plow turns it over; look at 
it after a heavy rain, when the water 
is muddy with the soil it is carrying 
away. We can do these things year 
after year, looking at the soil when it 
is wet and when it is dry, working it 
with the plow, harrow and cultivator. 
We can do these things for many years 
—just as your father has done—and by 
so doing we would learn many things 
about this wonderful material. We 
would learn all that we would have to 
know in order to make plants live in it, 
but I am sure that you boys would like 
to know more than this, just because 
the whole thing is so interesting. It 





Then our imaginary soil 
watched the way water and air act in 
the soil. He found the little soil par- 
ticles had air spaces between them. 
He also saw how that, when soil is 
moderately moist, each little granule 
has a film of water around it. 

He looked at the very small plants 
and animals living in the soil, and es- 
pecially the soil bacteria. These are 
smaller than the end of a point on a 
pin, yet they do a wonderful work in 
the soil, for if they were not there, 
you and I would not be living. He took 
soil to his laboratory, and found that 
it had in it nitrogen, phosphorus, po- 
tassium, magnesium, calcium, iron, sul- 
phur, sodium, aluminum, and several 
other things. Some soils had more of 





expert 





one thing, and some had more of an- 
other. 

Then perhaps he thought, “Where 
did soil come from?” So he went to 
a geologist and asked him about how 
rocks broke up into soils. He learned 
thousands of interesting things, and 
many things that are very valuable in 
farming. 

One of the most valuable things this 
imaginary man learned was when he 
turned farmer himself for awhile, and 
watched the way plants. grow in the 
soil. He found that plants, just like 
people, appreciate a good home. They 
want enough to eat and drink; they 
must have air to breathe; they must 
not have too much water, or they will 
drown; they like a good soil in which 
to push around and place their roots. 
What is a good home for one kind of 
plant is not a good home for another. 
Corn likes a-different kind of soil home 
than clover. 
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and glaciers started in to rearrange 
the rock powders. You have seen a 
stream flowing down the side of a 
road, dirty with mud, and rolling little 
pebbles along its bottom, then noticed 
it spread out in a quiet place and drop 
its pebbles. Then, if you watched long 
enough, you would later on see it drop- 
ping sand particles, and finally its clay. 
The stream has sorted out the differ- 
ent kinds of soils. Nearly all of our 
soil has been sorted out, more or less, 
in this way. 

A glacier is a frozen river; it moves 
as does a river, but much more slowly. 
Thousands of years ago glaciers were 
much more active than they are today. 
Then great ice masses flowed over all 
of the northern United States, picking 
up the soil and rock in one part of the 
country and carrying it to another. 
Then when the glacier melted water 
got in its work and rearranged the 
whole mass. 

















WIND IS A SOIL CARRIER. 


Soil study is such an immense and 
interesting subject that some men 
have spent their whole lives on it and 
yet when they got through felt that 
they were just starting. A farmer 
doesn’t need to spend a lifetime study- 
ing soil in order to grow good crops. 
But I suggest that he spend some of 
his spare time in studying soil condi- 
tions, because it is as interesting as 
any novel, and much of the informa- 
tion will come in useful at some time. 
I could take up lots of time telling the 
wonders of soil. I wish to talk for a 
short time now on how the soil was 
made: 





Many, many thousands of years ago, 
probably before even the glaciers had 
started to work, small plants, mosses 
and lichens commenced to help the 
wind and weather break up the rocks. 
After a time, enough soil was formed 
for ferns, grasses and small trees. The 
roots forced their way into the rock 
crevices and helped more than ever to 
split up the rocks. Then the plants 
died, and soil was made of their bod- 
ies. Animals came to live on the earth 
and do their share in the task. Earth- 
worms tunneled back and forth in the 
soil, passing the soil through their 
bodies, and helping to grind it up; 
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ROOTS SPLIT ROCKS. 


Once upon a time, thousands and 
thousands of years ago, before there 
were any men or animals or plants, 
the earth was a ball of rock. The rock 
was very hard, but the sun shone on 
it and the rains fell and the winds 
blew back and forth. Hot and cold fol- 
lowed each other. The oxygen and 
acids of the air attacked the rock. But 
all of these things move very slowly, 
and if we could have been there for 
a hundred years at that time, we could 
have seen but very little change. But 
heat and cold, rain, air and wind never 
get tired, and in tens of thousands of 
years they powdered up much of the 
rock of the earth’s surface. They have 
been doing that work ever since, and 
are still doing it today. Then rivers 





ants, ground squirrels, prairie dogs 
and hedgehogs all assisted in the 
work. The pocket gopher is to be 
given much credit for helping.in the 
making of our fertile prairie soil. For 
thousands, yes perhaps for millions of 
years, weathering and the beneficial 
effects of the lower plants and animals 
continued before a soil was prepared 
which was fit to be a good home for 
the higher plants and animals, and 
finally man himself. 

The soil is not alive, but we should, 
nevertheless, reverence it truly as the 
handiwork of God. It is a monument 
to the untiring energy of wind and 
weather and the ceaseless efforts 
plants and animals, that not only 
helped themselves to disintegrate the 
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Yocks, but contributed their own bodies 
to make soil. The soil of every farm 
has a wonderfu! history, which may 
be read by the boy or man who takes 
the trouble to observe closely and do 
a little studying. The object of all 
of this soil making seems to have been 
to make the earth a good place for 
man to live. Within the next ten or 
fifteen years you boys will be trusted 
with many thousands of acres of some 
of the very best soil that is to be found 
anywhere on this earth. You will have 
your share in making its history. Will 
you rob it, undoing the work of many 
hundreds of years of small plants and 
animals, or will you enrich the soil? 
Perhaps you boys think, to use a 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


they are to do their work right. The 
brood sow needs protein out of which 
to manufacture the bodies of her 
young pigs, and the dairy cow wants 
it to help in making milk, which con- 
tains large amounts of protein. You 
can imagine what would happen if 
they did not eat enough protein. The 
sow’s pigs would be scrawny little fel- 
lows, and the dairy cows would not 
give as much milk as they should. 

In the mixture which this reader 
gives of corn, rye and oats, there are 
in every hundred pounds 8.9 pounds 
of protein and 71.0 pounds of carbo- 
hydrates and fat. This reader does 
not tell how much milk his 1,100-pound 
cows are giving, but on the supposi- 








A glacier brought this soil and rock down from the north. 





Water arranged 


the glacial drift in layers. 


slang expression, that “we have been 
hitting a pretty stiff pace.” Well, per- 
perhaps we have been getting a little 
bit out of the ordinary, practical, ev- 
ery-day life. But these things I have 
been telling you about soil are true. 
‘And you boys really ought to know 
them, in order to handle soil with a 
proper respect. The next thing for 
you to do is to learn how to manage 
eoils in order to grow the biggest crops 
at the least expense, and yet leave 
them in as good condition as before 
they were farmed. 





CORN, OATS AND RYE FOR BROOD 
SOWS AND DAIRY COWS. 


An Iowa boy writes: 
“My father would like to know how 
many pounds of a mixture of seventy- 
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tion that they are giving two and one- 
half to three gallons per day, they 
should have 1.75 pounds of protein in 
their feed each day and 13.3 pounds of 
carbohydrates and fat. Now, of course 
it would be possible by feeding enough 
of the grain mixture with the corn sto- 
ver roughage, to secure the 1.75 pounds 
of protein, but if we do that, we will 
feed much more carbohydrates and fat 
than is necessary, there will be a big 
waste, the cows will put on fat, and 
in the end it will cost more than if 
we fed some such feeds as bran, oil 
meal, cottonseed meal, or clover hay 
to furnish the protein. 

I find, on figuring it up from the 
tables which I gave in the Boys’ Cor- 
ner early in January, that it would be 
necessary to feed an 1,100-pound cow, 
giving two and one-half to three gal- 





CORN AT NORTHERN IOWA POULTRY ASSOCIATION, 


Exhibited by 19-year-old Emanuel Peterson. 


five bushels of rye, seventy-five bush- 
els of oats and one hundred and five 
bushels of cornmeal to feed to 225- 
pound brood sows. He also wants to 
feed this mixture to milch cows, and 
would like to know how many pounds 
to feed each cow. He feeds shocked 
corn without the corn for roughage. 
The cows are Short-horns, and will 
weigh about 1,100 pounds. They were 
all fresh this winter.” 

Corn, rye and oats mixed, when fed 
as the only grain feed, does not make 
the best ration for either brood sows 
or dairy cows. The reason is easy to 
gee. Corn and rye are badly lacking 
in muscle building material, and oats 


not so vey strong in this particular. 
ow, you know that brood sows 
and dairy * must have lots of mus- 
cle builc material, or protein, if 





lons of milk per day, a daily feed of 
about fifteen pounds of this mixture, 
in connection with the corn stover 
as roughage, in order to supply the 
right amount of protein. But when 
this is done, there will be about three 
and one-half more pounds of carbo- 
hydrates and fat in the ration than 
is necessary. The best thing to do 
would be to use clover or alfalfa hay 
instead of part of the corn stover, and 
add a few pounds of bran or oil meai 
to the ration. 

The corn, rye and oats mixture is 
not the best ration for brood sows, for 
the same reason that it is not good for 
dairy cows. A brood sow wants about 
one pound of protein to every 6.5 
pounds of carbohydrates and fat. This 
mixture furnishes one pound of pro- 
tein to about every eight pounds of 
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An Engine catalogue worth reading 





O EDS ENGINES are as safe to buy as govern- 
ment bonds 


It is not surprising that you are tempted to listen 
to the alluring offers of some engine concerns. What 
they offer and promise and say would be all right if the 
quality of the engine didn’t have to be considered. 

After all, it’s the quality of the thing that you buy, not the looks 
when you buy it. 

There’s as much difference 
automobiles. 


in gasoline engines as there is in 


They all go at the start; their value to you depends upon their 
reliability to keep going in good order for years and years of hard 
service. It takes a good engine to do’that. It is imposible to 
build that kind out of anything but the best materials and on the 
simplest lines. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate the Olds Engine which has 
been the standard of the world for 
30 years. Send for free catalogue 
and interesting booklets. 

Know about the Seager Mixer 
(without a moving part ora gasoline 
pump). free repairs for one year, 
removable water jacket. Don’t buy 
an engine until these important 
things are investigated. 


Seager Engine Works 


1007 Farnum St. 907 Seager St. 
OMAHA, NEB. LANSING, MICH. 


OLDS ENGINE <= 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
TO PHONOGRAPH OWNERS 


To prove to you that our Everlasting Phonograph Records 
are far superior to any on the market we will send by mail 
on receipt of only 25 cents (stamps or coin) 1 two-minute 
selection, regular price 35 cents, and 1 four-minute selection, 
regular price 50 cents, total 85 cents. This introductory offer 
is for a limited time and only one set sold to each person. 


These Records are Guaranteed; will fit any cylinder 
machine and are absolutely unbreakable. Send today. 


U. S. PHONOGRAPH CO., Manufacturers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Victor League Baseball 


Boys, here is absolutely the best league 
baseball made. It is used by all the 
professional players in the Western 
League games and in many other leagues 
as their official ball. The Official League 
ball is fully warranted, and a better ball 
cannot be made. Regulation in size and 
weight, horsehide cover, hand sewed, 
with best linen stitching, rubber center 
and all wool yarn. Each ball comes 
wrapped in waxed paper and tin foil 
and sealed separately in individual box 
at the factory. The Official League 
baseball retails in every town for $1.25 
and is never sold for less. It is a ball 
every boy can be proud to own and use. 
There if nothing like a good baseball! 
for lots of fun. Get a good one that 
will stand os and hard service. It 
don’t pay to buy cheap balls. This is one of the best made and is warranted. 
Sent as a reward for ac inb of five new yearly subscribers for Wallaces’ Farmer 
at the special club rate of 75 cents each. Address all letters to 


WALLAGES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 


































carbohydrates and fat. A way to get 
out of the difficulty is to add to the 
ration some feed such as bran or oil 
meal, which is rich in protein. A good 
brood sow ration is equal parts of 
corn, bran and ground oats, with a 
small amount of oil meal. This par- 
ticular reader might use five parts of 
the corn, rye and oats mixture, two 
parts of bran and one part of oil meal. 
I don’t like to say just how much to 
feed any kind of an animal. If you 
once get the feed balanced right, that 
is, get the proper amount of protein 
in relation to the carbohydrates and 
fat, you can generally feed all the ani- 
mal will eat eagerly. Individual judg- 
ment must be used in determining how 
much to feed, and here it is that the 
observing man has the advantage, for 
he, by watching his animals carefully, 





can tell just how much they should 
have to do their best. 


SUGGESTED RATIONS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Here are some rations I have fig- 
ured up: 

Rations for cows giving twenty 
pounds of milk per day—Ration No. 1: 
Clover hay, 20 pounds; corn stover, 20 
pounds; corn meal, 6 pounds; bran, 6 
pounds; oil meal, 2 pounds. Ration 
No. 2: Corn silage, 30 pounds; clover 
hay, 10 pounds; corn meal, 10 pounds. 

Rations for fattening steers—Ration 
No. 1: Corn, 15 pounds; clover hay, 
10 pounds. Ration No. 2: Corn, 15 
pounds; corn stover, 20 pounds; oil 
meal, 2 pounds. 

I have been a subscriber of Wal 
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Automobile tires look pretty 
much alike. They feel and 
“heft” alike. Similar claims 
are made about different kinds. 


Yet there is a big difference 
in the service they give you. 

There’s only one way to tell 
which tires are best and will 
give you the best and longest 
service:— 

Get tires with a Proved 
Record for good service. 


Til 


are sold on the strength of 
their service record; not on 
any advertised peculiarity or 
“talking point.” 
This record is over ten years long. 
It includes every important road 
contest and all seven of the world- 
famous Glidden Tours. In each of 
these, Goodrich Tires demonstrated 
their superior wearing quality—un- 
der just such every-day, rough road 
conditions as your tires must en- 
counter. 
In the 1910 Tour, for instance, 
they outwore and outlasted all 
competing tires—which required 
23 more casings on a less number 
of cars than were used by those 
who carried a Goodrich equipment. 


You can buy Goodrich Tires 
almost everywhere. They are the 


Standard Tires of America. 


The B. F. GOODRICH CO. 
Largest in the World. 
Dept. F, AKRON, OHIO. 


Branches and Wholesale 
Tire Depots Everywhere 


‘cine 
Ey 
and Pulverizer 


Makes fine and spreadsevenly, Every- 
thing controlled from seat; start beater 
or feed, or both, change to thick or thin 
spreading, without stopping. The 


Low Down Spreader. 











Only 


Just right for use in cow barns and for 
driving under low sheds—easy to load. 


Right width to straddle corn rows. No 
waste or scattering in yard or on road, no 
freezing manure on box. Solid bottom, 
scraped clean every load, Automatic drag 
return. Double wheel arive, safety end-gate, 
strength to stand the rough driving and the 
operating of machine. 
Sond for Free Catalog H* It describes the 
modern spreader that has proven itself right. 
The Newark Machine Co., Newark, O. 


‘New Wheels 


for the Old Wagon 


Letus fit your old wagon with “Electric” 
steel wheels and make it strong and 
good asnew. Another wagon life 
} and a real handy wagon just by 
buying wheels. Broad tires, never 
- any resetting, no drying apart, rat- 
tling or coming loose. Free book gives 
particulars and shows how it pays big 
to fit up old com with the long-life 
Electric Steel Wheels. Write for copy. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., SOX 55, QUINCY, MLL. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


laces’ Farmer three years. I am sev- 
enteen years old. I am attending high 
school, and will go to an agricultural 
college. I live on a large farm in San- 
gamon county, Illinois, eleven miles 
from Springfield. The boys of this 
county have an organization known as 
the Boys’ Farm Brigade, and the girls 
a similar one, the Girls’ Home Circle. 
There are about one hundred members 
of the boys’ club. I could not get along 
without my Wallaces’ Farmer; its 
weekly visit is always welcome. 
SANGAMON COUNTY BOY. 


Remarks: This reader has made 
some mistake in figuring up the first 
ration. It would take a cow with an 
extremely large paunch to handle 
twenty pounds of hay, twenty pounds 
of stover, and fourteen pounds of grain 
a day. On figuring up this ration, I 
found that there were about three and 
one-half pounds of protein and twenty- 
three pounds of carbohydrates and fat. 
This is almost exactly twice as much 
as a 1,000 pound cow giving twenty. 
pounds of milk daily requires. If the 
amount of the corn meal was reduced 
to a pound and one-half and all the 
other feeds in this ration were cut in 
half, it would be a well-balanced, cheap 
and palatable ration for a 1,000 pound 
cow giving twenty pounds of milk 
daily. 

The second dairy cow ration is quite 
cheap and fairly palatable, but it could 
be improved in palatability by using 
a greater variety 
ing bran and oil meal for part of the 
corn meal. As it now stands, it is not 
perfectly balanced. It contains about 
1.75 pounds of protein and 15.47 
pounds of carbohydrates and fat. It 
has about the right amount of protein 
for a 1,000 pound cow giving twenty 
pounds of milk, but it has more carbo- 
hydrates and fat than are necesSary. 
If only these three feeds were to be 
used, 
the corn two or three pounds and in- 
creasing the clover hay a couple of 
pounds. A better way to remedy mat- 
ters would be to substitute oil meal 
and bran for part of the corn. 

The first steer ration suggested is a 
fairly good one, and one quite com- 
monly used, when the steers are just 
getting onto ull feed. Yearling or 
two-year-old steers on full feed will 
generally eat more corn and less clo- 
ver hay than this. Faster and prob- 
ably cheaper gains could be put on if 
cottonseed meal or oil meal were add- 
ed to this ration. 

The second steer ration is a very 
cheap one. It could be made cheaper 
yet if cottonseed meal were used in- 
stead of oil meal. It does not furnish 
quite enough protein for the most rapid 
I suggest, for that reason, that 
clover hay be substituted for part of 





of grains, substitut- | 


I would suggest cutting down 





the corn stover; otherwise it is good | 


for steers that are just starting on full 
feed. Steers that are on full feed will 


| not, of course, eat as much as twenty 
| pounds of roughage, although they will 





generally eat more than fifteen pounds 
of corn. 


COST OF A COLT, CALF AND PIG. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am a farmer boy, and always read 
Wallaces’ Farmer. I noticed the ques- 
tion in the paper as to how much it 
would cost to raise a colt, calf, hog, 
and sheep, and my estimate is as fol- 
lows: 








following figures: Medium-sized draft 
colt, $25; calf, $25; pig, $10. As we 
do not raise sheep, I do not know what 
a lamb would cost. This is not figur- 
ing what they get from their mothers; 
it is just the grain and hay. We work 
the mares all the time. The ration 
that I figure for a colt would be hay 
and oats; for a calf, hay and half oats 
and half corn; this is for a beef calf. 
For the pig, I figure ten parts of corn 
and one part of oil meal. This is at 
prices stated in your paper. But all 
people do not feed young stock the 
same amount of feed. 
F. C. DAMMEN. 
Marshall County, Iowa. 





I am taking the eighth grade work 
in the country school. I saw the letter 
in Wallaces’ Farmer which the class 
and teacher could not agree on what 
it will cost to raise a colt, calf, pig 
and sheep for one year. I figure it out 
that it will cost $34 to raise a colt, 
$16.25 to raise a calf, $15 to raise a 
pig. I have no estimate on a sheep. I 
used the same prices on hay, corn, 
oats and oil meal that were given in 
Wallaces’ Farmer: 

WM. RICHARD 

Boone County, Iowa. 


SHIELDS. 





I saw in your paper about how much 
it costs to raise a colt, calf, lamb and 
pig. I figured up about the colt, but 
I didn’t figure up about how much it 
cost to raise a calf, lamb and pig. I 
figured up about the colt because I 
have a great big, “dandy” colt that 
my father gave me. I call her Daisy, 
and I think she is a daisy. She was 
born May 25, 1910. I feed her corn, 
oats and hay. She has all the timothy 
and clover hay she wants. I feed her 
a half of a gallon of oats and four ears 
of corn twice a day. She is out every 
day. 

FRANK SMITH. 

Independence, Iowa. 





Remarks: Here are a variety of es- 
timates. The Missouri boy and the 
Iowa boy agree fairly well on the cost 
of feed for a yearling colt. But the 
Iowa boy figures that a calf will cost 
nearly twice as much as does the Mis- 
souri boy. The two Iowa boys esti- 
mate the cost of a pig at $10 and $13.49 
respectively, while the Missouri boy 
thinks that feed for a pig will only 
cost $7.60. All of these boys have fig- 
ured up the feed cost only. I believe 
that it would be well for them to con- 
sider the other expense items, such as 
labor cost, interest on the money, ex- 
pense of sheltering; in fact, everything 
that can possibly enter into the cost 
of raising a young animal. In a future 
issue I will give my estimate of the 
cost of raising a yearling colt, a year- 
ilng calf, a yearling lamb and a hog to 
a marketable age. 

Say your father gave you a pig when 
it was one month old. For two months 
you fed it on house slops, one quart of 
oats a day and all the grass it wanted. 
This would amount to one and three- 
fourths bushels of oats, which, at 30 
cents per bushel, would cost 53 cents. 
Six ears of corn a day, house slops, 
and pasture for the next three months, 
or five and two-thirds bushels of corn, 
at 40 cents, would cost $2.16.. For the 
next three months give him house 
slops and pasture, but ten ears of corn 
daily instead of six. This would figure 
up to about nine bushels, which, at 40 
cents, would cost $3.60. The last three 
months feed him some separated milk 
and twenty ears of corn per day. The 
corn would amount to eighteen bush- 
els, which at 40 cents would cost $7.20. 
Using 100 ears to the bushel, the total 
cost is $13.49. 

This would not be my idea of feed- 
ing a hog for market. I would give 
him oats and slop until he got pretty 
good size, and then feed him some 
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Write Today 


We have issued an’ attractive book 
on hay loaders, fully illustrated, in- 
cluding several illustrations in colors. 

We will send a copy of it free to 


every farmer who will write for it. 

It is full of Hay Loader information 
that will interest every farmer. 

It shows why the “GEARLESS” is 
the cheapest loader to own, the cheap- 
est to operate (but one man required). 
It shows why the “GEARLESS” 
has the lightest draft, simplest con- 
struction, will outlast three of other 
mere want every farmer to have this free book. 
Write for it today. A postal will bring it. 


LA CROSSE HAY TOOL CO. 
22d STREET CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 

















tankage in connection with his slop, 
and also some corn. I would feed him 
so as to turn him off at the age of 
about seven or eight months. 

My father is a subscriber of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and says he wouldn’t 
like to get along without it. I am in 
the eighth grade at school. 

GEORGE A, KING. 

West Branch, Iowa. 


HOW MUCH NITROGEN IN FEEDS? 


A northern Iowa boy writes: 

“How many pounds of nitrogen are 
there in 100 pounds of corn, oats, oil 
meal, cottonseed meal, bran, tankage, 
clover hay, alfalfa, timothy hay and 
silage?” 

I am afraid that this question does 
not mean much to many of you boys. 
But if you knew what nitrogen is, and 
what it does, it would mean a lot. Nit- 
rogen is the thing which makes protein 
such a valuable food compound for an- 
imals. About one-sixth of protein is 
made up of nitrogen. Animals must 
have it to live, but they take it in the 
form of protein. Plants also must have 
nitrogen to live, but they take it in the 
soil in a form which is called nitrate. 
This boy has asked an _ interesting 
question. The amount of nitrogen in 
a food determines largely its value 
both as a food for animals and as a 
plant food. 

In 100 pounds of the feeds men- 
tioned there are the following amounts 
of nitrogen: 


SE ape Fe rene eee 1.65° pounds 
rere ere 1.82 pounds 
BN, acln.dee da adiviedeys oes 2.46 pounds 
eee ere 6.00 pounds 
Cottonseed meal ......... 7.25 pounds 
re rrr ere” 8.62 pounds 
SN DOE bas cascwkeaes 3 91 pounds 
ST Se rare ee 1.97 pounds 
cE Ae ee rr 2.50 pounds 
CN GERD: scorer ena eres 30 pounds 


You notice that such feeds as tank- 
age, cottonseed meal, oil meal, etc., 
which are rich in protein, are also very 
rich in nitrogen. As fertilizer nitrogen 
is worth 15 cents a pound. 




















COLT. 
A? errr erie $ 6.00 
COE, OO WENO 56 ccssapaseanin 15.00 
Pasture, 50 cents per month.... 2.00 
reer wares eer re err © $23.00 
CALF 
ao Re GO” ee er ere $ 2.80 
DAMS, GUO-RGIT GOR. . o.o:00c 50 2c 00 4.00 
Oil meal, 50 pounds .......... 75 
ha diosa s ean a 2.40 
Pasture, 50 cents per month.... 3.00 
I x a.i0.075.0,05. 5 gee ep eee $12.95 
HOG. 
Coon. 34 Deebew «ca vesscixaass $ 5.60 
Sor ee rr te 2.00 
| nee fie >, ee ae 3 $ 7.60 


My father never raised sheep, there- 
fore I know nothing about their ra- 


tions . 
WYATT PECK. 


Missouri. 





I was reading your item of what is 
the cost of a colt, calf, lamb and pig. 
I have been figuring according to what 
I am feeding for father, and I get the 
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* Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearw 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address ail inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
‘Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 


St. Patrick, the patron saint of Ire- 
land, is said to have been born near 
the site of Kilpatrick, Scotland. About 
430 to 450 he crossed over to Ireland 
to convert the pagan Irish. Here he 
died at an advanced age, after estab- 
lishing numbers of schools and mon- 
asteries. 

St. Patrick’s Day is a jolly holiday 
in Ireland. Men, women and children 
wear a bit of shamrock in the button- 
hole; cabby sports a spray in his cap, 
and in his horse’s bridle. 

The shamrock, the Irish name for a 
three-leafed plant, the oxalis aceto- 
sella, greatly resembles our common 
wood sorrel, and was adopted by St. 
Patrick as a simile of the Trinity about 
432. It is the nationat flower of Ire- 
land. 





DRUDGERY. ‘ 


Drudgery is doing what we don’t 
want to do. To eliminate drudgery 
from our lives, we need only want to 
do what we have to do, accepting our 
duties as pleasures. In one of our in- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded, the 
inmates are led to consider it a privi- 
lege to get up at four o'clock in the 
morning to milk the cows, and the su- 
perintendent says: “They are feeble- 
minded enough to believe it.” 

Our children are less apt to consider 
housework drudgery because with the 
teaching of domestic economy in our 
schools has come enthusiasm. To see 
a common dish properly prepared, lift- 
ed, garnished and served is to give the 
students a model for such dishes on 
the home table. The chances are they 
will want up-to-date cooking utensils 
and frills which we are too busy toa 
bother with, but for the sake of elim- 
inating the drudgery from their work 
we can afford to humor them. We may 
wish for more familiarity with the 
three R’s and less enthusiasm for the 
three F’s—fads, frills and fancies— 
but most parents would rather see 
their daughters taking joy in their 
work, getting the most out of each 
day, than securing a college degree if 
the gaining of the degree meant ac- 
cepting housework as a necessary evil 
the doing of which was drudgery. 





THE F!IRELESS COOKER. 


A number of our subscribers have 
written, asking us about the use of 
the fireless cookers, and the faults. “Is 
it worth while to buy one?” asks one 
lady. 

We think it is well worth while to 
have a fireless cooker; whether it is 
made or bought is another question. A 
cooker which answers every purpose 
can be made at home. 

The only criticism which could be 
reasonably made of the fireless cooker 
is that it is an article which the farm- 
er’s wife can get along without, be- 
cause the kitchen fire is usually kept 
up on the farm all day anyway, and 
the cooker really does not make much 
saving in winter fuel. Undoubtedly 
the flat-dweller or the housekeeper in 
a city who cooks by gas will have 
more benefit from using a fireless than 
will the country woman. The latter, 
besides needing the surface of a large 
stove to cook for her family, is almost 
compelled during the winter to keep 
hot water on the stove all the time, 
while her city sister has only to draw 
the hot water from the tap, and knows 
nothing of the pumps which freeze, 
the young of various animals which 
persist in coming on the coldest day, 
the barb wire cuts which require 
cleansing, etc., ete. 

All these needs for a kitchen fire for 
hot water, a kitchen fire to keep the 
house warm, and to dry the men’s 
damp clothing by, are the reasons the 
fireless cookers are not used in the 
country often enough to arouse the in- 
terest of farmers’ wives and create a 
profitabel market for them; yet a fire- 
less cooker will add greatly to the 
comfort of any country woman though 
she use it but once a week. 

On Sunday morning every family 
would like to go to church. No mem- 
ber of the family likes to “stay home 
to get dinner,” and with a fireless no 
One need stay. Get your meat boiling, 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


put it in the fireless, and it is delicious- 
ly cooked on your return. Core and 
quarter apples without paring, cover 
with a pint of water, half to a cup of 
sugar, and a tablespoonful of corn 
starch with a bit of butter and nut- 
meg. Bring to a boil, cook three min- 
utes, and put in the fireless for des- 
sert. Make a cream sauce, slice raw 
potatoes in it, bring to a boil for three 
minutes or more, and put in the fire- 
less. These dishes with a salad, and 
good brown and white bread and but- 
ter, make a wholesome meal fit for a 
king or a farmer, and can be quickly 
prepared. 

The fireless also enables one to get 
the cooking out of the way in the 
morning, and have supper ready by 
the time the dinner dishes are washed. 
In the summer when the hard working 
men require a substantial supper, the 
fireless is a blessing to the equally 
tired housekeeper, who can put her 
meals in and go off about her work in 
the garden or with the chickens, know- 











THE PET LAMB. 





ing that at least there is no danger of 
the food burning, and, if she has done 
her part, that it will be well cooked. 
With the substantial part of the din- 
ner cooked, a cob fire which quickly 
goes out, leaving the kitchen cool as 
before, will make the tea or coffee and 
heat the dishwater. 

We will be glad to have recipes for 
favorite fireless dishes. 





A NAMESAKE OF ST. PATRICK’S. 


“Now, childer; I’m not sayin’ that 
this do be a true story, for it hap- 
pened that long ago you couldn't ex- 
pect me to remember rightly, but me 


father’s uncle told it to me, and he 
got it from his own grandfather, so it 
ought to be true enough, and maybe 
it is. It’s about me father’s uncle’s 
grandfather’s own brother. A name- 
sake of St. Patrick he was, and a lad 
the ould saint might well be proud to 
have called for him. Not to be both- 
erin’ you with callin’ him me father’s 
uncle’s grandfather's brother, and beg- 
gin’ his pardon for using his name, I'll 
call him Paddy to ye all. 

“Well, Paddy, he lived in the west of 
Ireland, in a place that was healthy be- 
yond all reason, because they had 
neither doctor nor hospital in it. Why 
the folks were kept waitin’ for years 
for the only old person in the village to 
die, so they could have the diversion 
of a wake! 

“Paddy was a lad that knew most of 
the neighbors, and one spring day, just 
before St. Patrick’s Day it was, he 
learned as how a widdy woman and 
her childer were suffering for food, not 
a sup of tay had the creatures had for 
weeks, and the whole of them for a 
month livin’ on potatoes. Sure and it 
happened that Paddy went to church 
next mornin’ his head that full of the 
widdy and what ought to be done for 
her that it fair took his breath when 
the minister—a neighbor he was of 
Paddy’s, too—took for his text the 
words, ‘Be charitable and kind and 
good, and God will send you twice what 
you have.’ 

“Paddy saw at once what he had to 
do, and so home he goes and drives all 
he possesses—two cows they were— 
to the poor widdy’s, and gives them to 
her to keep and milk for herself and 
the childer. And there was the widdy 





on her knees to him, beggin’ God to 
bless him and his, and there was 
Paddy tellin’ her it was all right, and 
for her to see that the critters had the 
best she could get for them, and the 
childer hangin’ on to her skirts, and 
crin’ for joy over the cows. 

“Mind ye, Paddy’s field where he 
kept his two cows was ferninst the 
minister’s field, where four fine cows 
were grazin’, and what does the lad 
do going home to his empty field but 
open the gates of his field and the 
gates of the minister’s field, where 
his reverence’s four fine cows were 
grazin’, No sooner were the minis- 
ter’s gates opened than in marched 
his four cows to Paddy’s field, and 
Paddy he shuts them up. 

“Well, the minister’s laborers had a 
great hunt when they come to milk 
their cows, and on seeing them in 
Paddy’s field, they went in and began 
driving them out for home. Immedi- 
ately Paddy apepared with his shil- 
laly. ‘Ach, be aisy, boys; be aisy,’ he 
said: ‘and what are ye after doin’ with 
my cows?’ 

“Sure, and it’s his reverence’s cows 
they do be,’ was the angry reply. 

“‘*Ach, then; let his reverence come 
for them, for by the howly poker, I 
won’t let them go with ye.’ 

“When his reverence came (and of 
course he did, childer, as it was him- 
self that wanted the beasts), Paddy 
said: ‘And what was it ye preached 
this mornin’, sir? Did ye not know 
that the Widdy Murphy and her wee 
uns have been starvin’ at your feet 
this month past, and never a hand did 
ye lift to help them. It is yourself that 
took for your text,,‘Be charitable and 
kind and good and God will send ye 
twice what ye have.’ Sure and I have 
taken my two cows to the widdy, and 
faith, it is your four cows that have 
come to me.’ 

“Well, childer, what does the min- 
ister do but agree that the first man 
in the field the next mornin’ takes the 
cows. Lest he should oversleep and 
lose the cattle, Paddy went to a tree 
in the field, where he climbed up and 
went to sleep that night. As soon as 
daylight glimmers, there comes the 
minister and his men to take the cows, 
and down comes Paddy from the tree. 

“‘Arrah, be aisy, boys; I’m here 
afore ye,’ he cried, and drove the four 
cows home in great glee. 

“But, childer, ye needn’t expect the 
like of that to happen these days, for 
there are too many poor people now- 
adays, and folks are not as simple as 
they were then; but ye’ll notice if you 
like, childer, that the namesakes of St. 
Patrick have big hearts like the Paddy 
who was my father’s uncle’s grand- 
father’s brother.” 





ANNUALS. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Whatever else we may have in the 
flower garden, we always want a few 
good annuals. The selection of these 
is a very easy matter for anyone who 
has been accustomed to growing flow- 
ers for years; but there are always 
many beginners who are somewhat 
bewildered by the catalogues and often 
fail to attain good results through the 
selection of varieties which need con- 
siderable knowledge of floriculture to 
insure success. 

Among those annuals which will 
grow and thrive and produce an abun- 
dance of blossoms for almost Anyone, 
the sweet pea is, perhaps, the most 
popular. This plant is extremely or- 
namental in the garden, and if all blos- 
soms are clipped off as soon as they 
begin to fade, the season of flowering 
may be prolonged almost indefinitely, 
but if seed be allowed to form there 
will be no more flowers. 

The annual aster is exceedingly fine 
for late blooming; the flowers come in 
many beautiful colors, and_ the 
“branching” type is excellent for cut- 
ting. 

Phlox Drummondi is a charming lit- 
tle plant, which ought to be more gen- 
erally seen in our gardens. It blooms 
continuously from early summer until 
frost. 

Portulaca will grow in hot, sunny 
places where almost anything else 
would perish, and it comes in almost 
all the colors of the rainbow. The 
double variety is especially pretty. 

For a showy bed there is nothing 
better than the petunia. It should be 
grown by itself, however, as it does 
not combine well with other flowers. 

The balsam comes in all shades of 
red, white, pink and purple, both self- 
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colors and striped and spotted. The 
camelia-flowered strain produces flow- 
ers as double and perfect as roses. 
One peculiarity of this plant is that 
plants permitted to remain where the 
seeds are sown often produce only 
single blossoms, while those trans- 
planted twice from the seed bed will 
have all double blossoms. 

Sweet alyssum is a companionable 
little plant, which makes neat edgings 
fo. beds. “Little Gem” is particularly 
compact in growth, and covers itself 
completely with clusters of snow- 
white, fragrant blossoms. Mignonette 
is a deliciously fragrant annual, but 
not showy. It is one of the few things 
which look best scattered through the 
garden as though it had just*happened 
to come up there. 

For long sprays of green for cutting, 
ambrosia is especially desirable. It is 
at its best when grown in long rows. 

The snapdragon is an old favorite 
which has been greatly improved in 
the last few years. Not only have new 
colors and shades been added, but the 
flowers are much larger and some va- 
rieties are fragrart. With slight pro- 
tection this plant will live through the 
winter and prove even more satisfac- 
tory the second season. 

For low beds near a path, the ver- 
bena is to be especially recommended. 
The marigold is easy of culture and 
free-flowering. It comes in all shades 
of yellow, from the palest lemon to 
the darkest orange; also in rich 
browns and maroons. 

Very few people seem to know the 
larkspur, yet it is a most desirable ad- 
dition to any garden, and a bed of the 
“hyacinth-flowered” variety will rival 
in depth and purity of color the real 
hyacinth. 

These are a few of the annuals that 
any beginner may grow with a reason- 
able assurance of success, and even if 
they are rather common, they will be 
almost sure to thrive and produce an 
abundance of bright blossoms which 
will give satisfaction throughout the 
season. 


Only 






























HELEN BEHRENS. 
Van Buren County, Iowa. 
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REVIEW. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 26, 1911.) 

The lessons of the past quarter cov- 
er a most interesting period in the his- 
tory of Israel and Judah. They begin 
with the division of the kingdom, in 
which Judah was cut off like a dis- 
eased limb because of the abomina- 
tions tolerated during the last fifteen 
or twenty years of the reign of Solo- 
mon. The worship of false gods was 
regard as treason against the Jewish 


government, and the punishment for 
treason was death by stoning. Solo- 
mon in his later years not only failed 


to lend his influence to maintaining 
purity of worship, but (possibly influ- 
enced by a philosophical notion not 
uncommon in our own times, that af- 
ter all the great Power of the universe 
was one and could be worshipped un- 
der various names) openly aided and 
abetted this idolatrous worship. The 
ten tribes were therefore rent from 
him, and one tribe of Judah given him, 
not for his own sake but for the sake 
of his father David. 


During this period, lasting about 
eighty years, Judah had four kings: 
Rehoboam, Abijah, Asa and Jehosha- 


phat. Rehoboam continued as he be- 
gan, a rather fast young man reared 
under the corrupting influences that 
prevailed during the time of Solomon; 
and his associates were young men 
reared under the same unholy influ- 
ences. He was probably only twenty- 
one when he began to reign, and 
reigned seventeen years. He was fol- 
lowed by his son Abijah, who evident- 
ly attempted, although weakly, to hold 
in restraint the evil influences prevail- 
ing in his father’s reign, and in the 
latter part of that of his grandfather. 
He again was folowed by Asa, the re- 
former, who reigned twenty-one years 
and did very much to restore the pur- 
ity of worship. Unfortunately, in his 
old age he became unwilling to accept 
the rebukes of the prophets. Even the 
best of men do not seem to be able to 
stand continued prosperity. He again 
was followed by his son Jehoshaphat, 
who was still living at the close of this 
period. He was a great reformer, but 
he also made the mistake of forming 
an alliance with Ahab the king of Is- 
rael, who “did worse than all that 
were before him.” 

Israel had seven kings in these 
eighty years. The first was Jeroboam 
the politician, who made three great 
mistakes. The first was in assuming 
that God could be worshipped under 
the Egyptian symbols, the calves. Thus 
while keeping the first commandment, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me,” he disobeyed the second, 
which prohibited the making of any 
graven image for the purpose of of- 
fering worship, or in other words, cor- 
rupting the pure spirit of God, “infin- 
ite, eternal and unchangeable in His 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, good- 
ness and truth.” He made his second 
mistake in erecting temples to these 
gods in different parts of his kingdom 
and offering worship there. His idea 
evidently was that the priests in the 
priestly cities, most of which were 
within the ten tribes, would naturally 
be drawn to Jerusalem, and would 
carry the people with them, and that 
if they were accustomed to worship at 
Jerusalem, they would become loyal 
to Rehoboam, his rival, rather than to 
himself. The third mistake naturally 
followed. Inasmuch as the old priest- 
hood, the Levites, would naturally be 
loyal to Rehoboam, Jeroboam under- 
took to make priests of almost any- 
body, as many as would, and they 
were not of the tribe of Levi. He 
changed also the date for the feast 
of tabernacles. Evidently all these 
moves were made for political pur- 
poses. Jeroboam, in fact, is the typi- 
cal politician of the Jewish people; 
and unfortunately the type did not die 
with him. 

He was folowed by his son Nadab, a 
weakling whose reign lasted a little 
more than two years, and who was de- 
throned by Baasha, possibly one of 
his generals, though this is not cer- 
tain. At any rate he seized the su- 





preme authority and exterminated the 
whole family of Jeroboam, thus fulfill- 
ing the prophecy of Ahijah the 
prophet. Baasha was just like any 
other army officer, a prominent poli- 
tician. He continued the worship of 
the calves established by Jeroboam. 
It is to be noted that he was not chos- 


en by the people, as were Rehoboam,’ 


Abijah, David and Solomon, but hav- 
ing supreme power, he reigned with- 
out calling together an assembly of 
the elders or local officers, thus depriv- 
ing the kingdom of Israel of the rep- 
resentative government established by 
Moses. Naturally, things would grow 
worse and worse. 

Baasha was followed by his son 
Elah, who was another weakling. He 
reigned but two years, and was mur- 
dered by Zimri, one of his army offi- 
cers, whose reign lasted but seven 
days. Then arose a civil war headed 
by Omri, the officer in charge at the 
seige against Gibbethon, and another, 
probably also an army officer, named 
Tibni. This civil war lasted four 
years, when “Tibni died and Omri 
reigned.” Omri walked in the ways of 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, and evi- 
dently did even worse, for we learn 
from one of the later prophets, Micah, 
that he enacted certain statutes that 
were exceedingly offensive to the pro- 
phetic order. It was probably a com- 
mand to worship the Lord in the form 
of calves. He built the city of Samaria, 
where he reigned eight years as sole 
king. 

He was succeeded by his son, Ahab. 
Omri had apparently formed a close 
alliance with the Phoenicians to the 
north, comprising the kingdoms of 
Tyre and Sidon. These had been com- 
bined in one under Ethbaal, who was 
priest in the temple of Astarte at Si- 
don, whose worship represented the 
female element as Baal represented 
the male. The worship of Astarte was 
simply legalized prostitution under the 
form of religion. Ahab married Jeze- 
bel, the daughter of Ethbaal, and she 
devoted herself to the establishment 
of the same infamous Worship in the 
kingdom of Israel, as it had been es- 
tablished by Solomon in Israel before 
the division of the kingdom. Ahab 
was apparently at heart not a bad man 
but a weak man, and Jezebel was the 
stronger character. So it is said that 
Ahab did worse than all that were be- 


fore him, “whom Jezebel his wife 
stirred up.” This illustrates a fact in 
history and in human experience, that 


a weak man in the power of a strong 
person is the most dangerous man that 
you can have in a place of power and 
responsibility. 

The chief prophets of this period 
were the following: Ahijah in the 
days of Jeroboam, who had first pre- 
dicted the division of the kingdom and 
who announced the doom of Jeroboam 
as the result of his political schemes; 
an unknown prophet of Judea whom 
Josephus calls Jadon, which is the 
Greek form of Iddo, who appeared be- 
fore the altar at Bethel as Jeroboam 
was offering sacrifice, and announced 
its destruction and the pollution of 
the site by the burning of a man’s 
bones upon it, a prophecy fulfilled in 
the days of Josiah; another unknown 
prophet who appeared before Ahab, 
announcing the victory over Ben- 
hadad at the battle of Samaria; 
Hanani the seer, who rebuked Asa for 
his reliance upon the king of Tyre, and 
whom Asa put in prison; Jehu, the son 
of Hanani, who announced the doom 
of Baasha; another unknown prophet, 
who announced to Ahab that the judg- 
ment pronounced against his family 
would not be executed in his day, but 
in the days of his son; still another 
unknown prophet, who anointed Jehu 
son of Nimshi in place of Ahab; and 
Maciah the son of Imli, who announced 
the death of Ahab at Ramoth-Gilead. 

But the chiefest of the prophets of 
this period are Elijah and Elisha, both 
of whom survive it. Elijah is among 
the greatest of all the prophets. He 
was not an author like Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel and the minor prophets. 
So far as we know, he wrote.but one 
letter. He stands out distinct from all 
the rest by his strange dress, his sur- 
den appearances and disapperances, 
and the tremendous courage with 
which he rebuked Ahab in the early 
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The Arcadian cuts down fuel 
bills one-third. 
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ranges, are too brittle to be riveted 
together, so they are only bolted, and 
the seams stuffed with stove putty. Stove 
putty soon crumbles, then false drafts 
enter the seams, fanning the fire and wast- 
ing fuel, or deadening the fire when you 
want it to burn, 
open seams, gas escapes into the room, 
fuel bills get bigger and bigger—good 
baking is impossible. 

Beware of a stove putty range. But 
one range never gets false drafts—the 
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fire quick, or keep a slow fire 
with ease. fire is always under perfect 
control, which means low fuel cost, best baking 
and cooking. The Arcadian makes kitchen 
work go fast and easy, and pays for itself many 
times over in the fuel it saves. The Arcadian 


is sold b by best dealers. 
klet—full of money-saving information 
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The only true Meat and Food Chopper. Cuts 


every day. 
Cannot rust. Strong, simple, re! 


Made in 45 sizes and styles for 
also make the ‘* Enterprise’’ Conn 
Lard Presses, Bone, Shell and Corn M 
logue free. 


of over 200 valuable recipes and kitchen he 








Meat and Food Chopper 


four-bladed stee! knife and perforated plate. Unstulin th in the nears 
Indispensable at ns time. cleaned. 


Tue “ ENTERPRISE’ Cuorren is ome sy tee U.S. Anwy ano Navy 
and, : Site ils, Sausage 8 


Solid by Hardware and fis, alsin Stores E 
Send 4c in stamps for **The Enterprising rc jrataes dita book 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC.CO.OF PA. Dept. 63 Philadeiphia, Pa. 





















period of his ministry. In fact, so 
great was his power in prayer that his 
prayer for a drouth as the fulfillment 
of the punishment pronounced by 
Moses for the worship of false gods 
was answered, also his prayer for rain 
when the drouth had done its fearful 
work. He also stands out distinct for 
his courage and his power over Ahab 
in compelling him to call a general as- 
sembly of the elders and submitting 
the question as to whether Baal or Je- 
hovah was the rightful king of Israel 
to the test of fire, the ancient symbol 
by which God had manifested himself 
to His people in all previous ages. 

There are in fact three distinct pe- 
riods in his life; in the first of which 
he stood forth before all other men 
as Elijah the dauntless, a man of faith 
who had power with God; the second, 
a period of the deepest despondency, 
which extended from the evening of 
the day of the test on Mount Carmel 
until he discovered his mistake in 
Mount Horeb. In the third he was a 
new Elijah, and in this, now that Je- 
hovah was recognized officially as king 
of Israel, he worked in company with 
Elisha for the beginning of a real 
reformation, namely the religious edu- 
eation, the beginnings of which were 
in the schools of the prophets. In this 
period he was officially recognized as 
the mouthpiece of the Deity through 
his translation, Enoch-like, without 
passing through death, to appear again 
with Jesus in the presence of the three 
disciples on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. 

The lesson of it all is that when men 
start out with a wrong conception of 
the Divine, they are almost morally 
certain to go on from worse to worse, 
until by the mercy of God they are 
brought to see that “God is a spirit, 
and that they who worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth”; 
that politicians are poor guides in 
matters of duty; that even the best 
men make mistakes, but if their 
hearts are right with God, they are re- 
stored to the Divine favor even though 
they are sorely chastised. 





THAT CHOCOLATE PIE. 

Mary wanted to make a chocolate pie 
and had no recipe, so she called up her 
friend over the phone: ‘Clara, how do 
you make chocolate pie?’ ‘I have no 
regular recipe; I just take the recipe for 
custard on the corn starch box and add 
chocolate to make it the right color. Why 
don’t you get Lydia’s recipe? She had 
delicious chocolate pie the other night.’ 

So Mary called up Lydia. “That pie 
wasn’t made by the regular chocolate pie 
recipe,’’ Lydia laughed. “I started it for 
cream pie, and it got scorched, so I added 
lots of chocolate and turned it into choc- 
olate pie.”’ 

Then someone on the line broke in: 
“Girls, get your pencils and write down 
my mother’s recipe, and make it right. 
Here is mother’s recipe: 

“Chocolate Pie: Three-fourths of @ 
pint of milk, four tablespoons of sugar, 
one heaping tablespoon flour rubbed 
smooth, yolks of two eggs beaten with 
flour, three tablespoons of chocolate, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Put milk and sugar 
on the stove and let get hot, then add 
eggs and flour, stirring till thick. Stir 
in chocolate and one teaspoon vanilla; 
pour into pie crust which has been baked, 
and cover custard with meringue made 
from whites of eggs with three table- 
spoons of sugar.” 


REQUESTED SOAP RECIPE. 


An Iowa correspondent asks for a soap 
recipe which appeared in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er some time since. A recipe for hard 
soap which appeared in our issue of No- 
vember 25th is as follows: 

Hard Soap: Five quarts of bacon 
grease melted and strained, two cans of 
lye, three quarts rainwater, two table- 
spoonfuls ammonia. Sprinkle lye in the 
water, stirring all the while, and when 
cool add cool grease and ammonia. Line 
a large dripping pan with old muslin, 
pour soap into this and let stand until 
hard; then turn out and cut into cakes. 
Be careful not to stir too long the last 
time, as it may separate. This is fine. 





I send my recipe for sour cream cookies. 
These are better made quite soft, but are 
easily handled by rolling out on a flour 
sack turned flour-side out. 

Sour Cream Cookies: Take one-half 
cup of butter, one-half cup of sour cream, 
two eggs two cups sugar, two teaspoons 
soda; flavor with lemon. ‘ 
MRS. H. A. C. 
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50 


DELIVERED 


to any R. R. station east of the Rockies 
and North of Tennessee. Write for spe- 
cial price list elsewhere. Machine is 26 in. 
long, 21 in. wide, 31 in. high, with a clear 
top which can be used as a table. It has 
triple walls, nursery, chick drawer, egg 
tray, lamp, burner, thermometer, chimney, 
funnel, aluminum coated tank, etc. And it 
is made right, too—no cheap materials 
used. We use seasoned lumber, nothing 
cheap about it except the price.. We even 
put a heavy coating of aluminum into the 
tanks and boilers. You-can be almost 
sure of a 95% hatch. We have thousands 
of testimonial letters to bear out this statement, 
Catalogue of larger machines free. Write today. 


GEO.ERTEL oh OF 


157 Kentucky Street Quin y 




























8 ALL you need fora hateh 
with this X-Raylncubator, 
Our automatic trip cuts 

down the flame when the egg- 
Chamber gets too hot. All 
Others let the excess heat 
escape. That's why we use 
nly one gallon of oil to the 
Seen, where others use 3 to 
SBgalions. We putthe lamp 
underneath, in the center— 
mot on the side, So we get 
absolutely even temperature 
throughout the eyg-chamber—no cola 
side. The X-Ray oi! tank holde 4 to8 
uarts of oll—so there’s no every-day 
ais, ng of the lamp—no every muss, 

and bother. 


INCUBATOR 


the easiest to ventilate and to turn the 
in. That's because the door isat the top. You 
can see the thermometer every minute without 
opening anydoor. Write for our book, Read 
how we the X- Ray is made. Best of materials 
—genuine California Redwood, all enameled— 
Bteel — ~ rosewood finish all over 
@nd bvaniwed steel lege. We y freight. 
Our F —— — fully evetthte you. end us 
ad@iress on a postal right now 
for Free Book No. #6 Address 


X-RAY ENCUBATOR COMPANY 


our 








FREE—Poultry Guide 


“Profitable Soutey Raising.” 212 large pages, 
illustrated. Practicai ~ to the most profits. 
It also telle why you'll succeed the best with 


CcCvyre PHERS Je: Sroodere 


The non-moi a conttnncss batcbers 
—guaranteed. Write for the tree book NOW. 
Cyphers incubator Co. Co. Dept. 130 2 Gutiate, ™.Y. 
New York City Chicago, LLL Kaness City, Mo. 
Boston Mass. 2000 Belling Agents Oakiaad, 











0 120-Egg Incubator 
$ 1 022 120-Chick Brooder 


Biggest Vaiue Ever Offered 
A surest hatcher made. Metal 
covered all around. Self-regulating. 
Big Free Book tells 
@bout the famous ID 
«ht prepaid East of the Missouri 
iver and North of Tenn. Send for 
ree © and b in offer. 


@ W. MILLER CO,, 80x35, Freeport, LA, 
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Mankato Incubator * 7= 


Brooders for 120 Chicks $2 
OnLy #9 For 240 Chicks $3.50 and up 
GANKATO INCUBATOR CO., BOXS49 MANKATO, MIND 


Don't Lot ROUP Steal Your Poult 


. A sure cure for r A relia- 
tonic. If you don't find it the 


used, your 
for «box postpaid. Get 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
Derience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











There are a hundred and one acci- 
dents lying in wait for the early chick, 
and the only way to head them off is 
to take every precaution now to have 
things in readiness for these early 
hatches. Have the coops clean and 
free from projections which might 
wound a chick. We once found a chick 
impaled on a projecting nailhead. Use 
fine litter; a long straw may choke a 
chick. Use very small-mouthed water- 
ing vessels. We lost a choice three- 
weeks-old chick by drowning in a pint 
fruit jar of water. Don’t water the 
hen in a vessel a chick could drown 
in. The little creatures jump higher 
than one would think possible. 





DISINFECTING EGGS. 


A subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know of a dip to 
dip eggs in before setting that would 
check the white diarrhoea which de- 
velops in chicks after hatching.” 

The almost universal practice now is 
to disinfect eggs before incubating. 
This because the eggs pass through 
the cloaca, which also gives passage 
to the droppings, and are thus apt to 
receive any germs of disease from the 
droppings, which, in the warm, moist 
air of the incubator may develop to 
the damage of the chick. Eggs can be 
disinfected with 95 per cent pure alco- 
hol or with a solution of any of the 
preparations of tar or creosol. Dip 
them in and place on a cloth to dry. 
Do not put them on the tray wet, op 
the chances are they may stick to the 
tray and lose a bit of shell. 





A DOSE OF EPSOM SALTS. 


“You advise a good dose of epsom 
salts. What is a good dose for about 
140 hens, and how would you give it 
to them?” 

A good dose for one fowl is a tea- 
spoonful of the salts. For 140 hens, 
make a mash of ground grains and 
bran, and wet with water in which 
the salts has been dissolved. While 
one teaspoonful is a good dose for a 
sick hen, it would not be wise to give 
140 spoonfuls in a mash for 140 hens, 
as some hens would get more than 
their share. A quarter to half a spoon- 
ful for each hen in mash would ordi- 
narily be sufficient. Or the salts may 
be given in the drinking water. 





AN OPEN LETTER. 


Well, the year has rolled around 
and here we are again at the hatching 
season. I am experimenting a little in 
running the incubator, as artificial 
hatching has always been my weak 
point. By experiment I find that when 
the temperature at the center of the 
egg is 100% degrees, the hanging ther- 
mometer registers about 105, which, 
of course, is several degrees hotter 
than the accepted temperature. 

Fifty pullets which I have kept in a 
house to themselves are showing 
symptoms of chicken-pox. This house 
is distinctly on the open-front plan— 
new, fresh, cold and dry, and accord- 
ing to the latest theories the pullets 
ought not to have troubles, yet here 
they are. The pullets have layed ever 
since October, and are well-developed, 
healthy birds. I get thoroughly out of 
patience with the extreme and radical 
assertions expressed in so many poul- 
try journals, and am more and more 
inclined to form opinions on my own 
experience alone. For instance, it is 
claimed over and over again that the 
fresh air house is a cure for all ills, 
that hens lay better, eggs hatch better, 
and even high combs do not freeze. 
My roosters froze their combs in the 
above house, while in a larger, warmer 
house they are all right. The warmer 
house is wide open every day unless 
the weather is very severe, when I 
keep the cockerel pen closed and rely 
for ventilation on windows. 

I believe also that the birds in open 
houses are exposed to contamination 
by scratching in damp litter. No other 
animals on the farm are fed in the 
midst of their own manure, of which 
there is always more or less on the 
floor of a hen house, even when the 
litter is changed frequently. Our 
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houses are cleaned out every week or 
ten days, but with the best intentions 
in the world, the floor can not be kept 
as clean as a parlor, and I sometimes 
think it would be better to let the 
scratching go and give the morning 
and evening meals in troughs. My 
chickens are always moving; one is 
seldom found on the perch in the day- 
time. With feeding troughs, one would 
be sure that the grain was clean; but 
I suppose that roup and other catarrh- 
al troubles are caused by germs in the 
air, and controlled somewhat by at- 
mospheric conditions, the hen being 
more or less susceptible to infection 
according to the state of her diges- 
tion and general system 

We are interested in the outcome of 
the reciprocity question. From my 
limited point of view, I should not like 
to sell eggs and butter in Buffalo for 
any less than I get now if the bill is 
passed and we let Miss Canada in. 

We earn all we get. I say, let the 
women in cities go without some of 
the unnecessary clothes they wear, 
and pay what food is worth. It seems 
to me that the high cost of living is 
only what we must expect as the coun- 
try grows older. It costs to be civ- 
ilized, and the American people ex- 
pect luxuries for little or nothing. 

Last night our country club had a 
sleigh ride. It was one of a senes of 
social gatherings which our neighbor- 
hood has had for several winters. The 
hired man and the girl are included 
in these festivities, and it is the kind 
of thing badly needed in the country. 
We are called the “Hill Swampers,” 
because some of us live on high land 
and some on low. 

MRS. F. W. 
Buffalo, New York. 





AT HATCHING TIME. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A great deal of discussion goes on 
as to how the chick gets out of the 
shell. People who love to make mys- 
teries offer many ways by which this 
is done. It is claimed that the chick 
does not break the shell with its beak, 


as old fogies formerly thought. These 
mystery-makers say that the chick 
hasn’t the strength in its bill. Now 


everyone who has ever taken up an 
egg at hatching time with a live chick 
in it has heard the thump of his little 
bill, hammering at the shell in an en- 
deavor to get out. As a matter of fact, 
the egg shell is constructed like an 
oval, capable of resisting much pres- 
sure from without, but not much from 
within. The process of incubation 
doubtiessly weakens the shell, and 
makes it more brittle. The weakest 
point of the oval shell gives way from 
the tiny attacks within, and hence the 
miracle of a shell flying open and a 
chicken popping out. 
N. B. A. 


BEES HOW TO MAKE THEM PAY. 
The pleasures, the work and the profits 

EEE Of hee keeping are fully covered in 
“GLEANINGS IN Bee CvitvrRe.” Six months trial 
subscription 25 cents. Write for book on Bees and 
free catalog—both free. 
THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, 

















° Bax 61, MEDIWA, OHIO 
DOGS 
What Is a Farm Without 


A COLLIE DOG ? 


We bave them for sale. 
Also White Pomeranian 
dogs and Shetiand ponies 
for the children. Write for 
photos and prices. 


Cassidy & Thompsen 
Jamaica, lowa 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


WA-SO-MESHEK DATIITRY YARDS 


or WHITE CLOUD 
8 C Crystal White Orping- 


Indian Runner ducks. 
tons, Kellerstrass strain, direct from prize-winners, 
Mammoth White Holland turkeys. 5. C. Buff Or 
pingtons. All high scoringstock Eggs for hatching 
in season. rices reasonable. Book your orders now 
at the winter egg factory and get a square deal. 
MRS. J. M. S. LOWER, Tipton, lowa 


te feather [artns 


Book your orders now for S. C. White 
Leghorn eggs. Eleven time prize-win- 
ning stock. Golden Seabright Ban- 
tams. Wild Mallard and Mammoth 
Pekin duck eggs. Homer pigeons ia 
pairsa—fine stock Order now. WHITE FEATHER 
FARMS CO., 29th and Urbandale, Des Moines. lowa. 


ChickenBusiness 15." "= 


Get Susp. we geare you, Most 
successfu ‘oultry arm. 
oss Thousands to choose from 
— i e: x) Low prices on fowls.eggs, 
f ers Ad = sem incubators, etc. Sig illus 
i= Satrated, valuable book % 
Profitable oultry,” tells how, sent for 4 cents, 
BERRY'S POULTRY FARM, Box 31, Clarinda, kh. wa 


08 Best Paying Varieties E2r.2"°"~.. 


Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Eggs, Dogs 

and Incubators. All at Low Pri ices. 

Bend 4c. for os Book which gives reliable 
information w: many dollars to you 


W.A, WEBER, Box 928 Mankato, Minn. 










































IFTY VARIETIES pure bred chick- 
ens, ducks, geese aud turkeys. Northern 
raised. hardy and tine in plumage. Prize win- 
ners at the world’s largest shows. Lowest 
prices on stock and eggs. Incubators, brood- 
ers and poultry —e s. Large illus. catalog 


mailed for 4c ATWOOD, Bex 35, Oundee, Mina. 


S.C. R. 1. RED 


s.r. nook, EGGS $5 


per 100. M. B. Turkey eggs. #4 peri0. I. 5S. P. 
show ist prize tom heads tlock. All eggs strictly 
fresh and from first class stock, 
E. H. BODLEY, Box 89, 





Newton, Iowa 





ENGLISH RED CAPS (°° ).o pensct bs fhe 


the highest scoring bird at the Corn Belt Poultry 





Show in 1910. Cockerels for sale 85 each. Al! prize 

winners Booking orders now. 

LEE 0. WOLFE, Titonka, lowa 
HAVE a few choice White Langsban and Dark 
Brahma ecockerels. Score 90 and up, forsale. Prices 

are right. Prompt attention given. Mrs. J. W. Bott, 


Murray, lowa. 





Orpingtons, Reds. 
tur- 


)GGS—AIl varieties Leghorns, 
Minorcas, Wyandottes. Rocks, ducks, geese, 
keys. Wm. Koell & Co, Hampton, lowa, Box B. 





QILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs and day old chicks; 
kK Mammoth Bronze turkey, Embden geese and 
Pekin duck eggs. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, Dyersville, 
lowa, R. 20. 





E°ss from pure bred 8 C. Black Minorcas and 
White Wyandottes, $1.50 per 15: 8. C. White 
Orpingtoas, Cook strain, 82 per 15. Fertility and de- 
livery guaranteed. N. W. Draper, Wayne City, Ll. 





)}GGS—From choice matings S. C. 
4 Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. 
ducks, #1.25 per setting, 85 per 100. 


Buff Orpingtons, 
Indian Runner 
Omer North, 





El Paso, Ill. 
OR SALE—S. L. Wyandotte cockerels. Also Mam- 
moth Bronze turkeys from stock scoring 95 to 


964. Len Esser, Rockford, lowa. 





jy HITE Leghorn eockerels and White Holland 
toms. Elizabeth Shaffer, Bellevue, lowa. 





{NOW White Rocks—Best pen, score 95} each, $1.50 
15; utility flock, 83.50 100. Indian Runner duck 
eggs, $1 15, @ 100. Clarence Martin, Clarksville, la. 





{INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn and Silver Spangied 
Hamburg cockerels. Eggs and day old chicks in 
season. Albert W. Fuller, Kiemme, Iowa, 





WENTY varieties land aud water fowls. Write 
for price list stock and eggs. J. O. Peterson, 
Norris City, Il). 





MBDEN geese for sale, $2 each. 
Smith, Weldon, Iowa. 


Mrs. Lloyd 





Foe SALE-—Great big Light Brahma cockerels, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks. Mrs. J. O. Ken- 
nedy, Arenzville, Ill. 





AM = varieties of Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
eds, Minorcas, Leghorns, Hamburgs. Brighton 
Hennery. Beaver Dam, Wis. 


ver Wyandotte and White Orpington cockerels. 
Egg orders booked now. Victor Felter, Cher- 





okee, lowa. 


LUE Andalusians, 8. C. Black Minorcas and . <. 
Buff Leghorns; excellent laying strains. 
= 3 Ln hy gy large size, good color. Raluea 
te farms. Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Mrs. F. Glot- 
felty, L Libertyville, Iowa. 


7 Piymouth Rock and White Wyandotte 
forsale. Both pen and farm range. Mrs. 
Frank Be Bevan, Fariey, lowa. 
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QUERIES. ' 


A reader wishes to know the differ- | 
ence between White Plymouth Rock | 
and White Wyandotte chickens. 

The shape of the White Plymouth 
Rock and White Wyandotte should be 
quite different, the Wyandotte having 
a blocky body of curves, the Plymouth 
Rock having a 4onger body, set higher 
on the legs. However, many Wyan- 
dottes have Plymouth Rock shapes. A 
poultry judge lookirig for the ideal 
Plymouth Rock shape in a show room 
one year found it only in a Wyandotte 
—so shape alone at present would not | 


decide the question of breed. 

The comb of a Wyandotte is a rose 
comb, low, rocker shape, fitting the 
head closely, and the Plymouth Rock 
has a single comb with five points, 
“saw teeth,” some people call them. 
Here again there may be some confu- 
sion, as the Wyandottes throw single 
combs occasionally, but the Rocks 
never throw a rose comb, 





A subscriber asks: 

“Will a pheasant cock cross with 
chickens, and if so, have we a right to 
kill him?” 

While we have had no experience 
with pheasants, we judge that the 
pheasant cock and some chickens 
would cross. We infer that the cock 
belongs to a neighbor, and the ques- 
tion of whether or not you would have 
a right to kill him would depend on 
whether you had first tried to make 
some amicable arrangement with your 
neighbor. Legally, one has a right to 
restrain a trespassing male animal and 
claim damages. 





A subscriber writes: 

“I have twenty White Plymouth 
Rock hens in a small park. They be- 
gan laying through the mild weather, 
but have stopped almost entirely. We 
butchered and gave them considerable 
meat scraps, some of it slightly taint- 
ed. I feed warm mash of half and 
half bran and shorts in the morning, 
with some panacea, and corn and oats 
for the evening meal. How much 
mixed grain and mash should I feed, 
and will blood meal or tankage in- 
crease the egg yield?” 

Your ration could be improved with 
benefit to the egg yield. Twenty 
White Plymouth Rocks could profit- 
ably be fed one and one-half quarts of 
oats or wheat in the morning, all the 
green food they will eat at noon, and 
all they will eat at night of a mash 
made of ten pounds of wheat bran, 
five pounds of cornmeal, five pounds 
of ground oats, two and one-half 
pounds of oil cake meal, two and one- 
half pounds of dry beef scraps. 

Where chickens are not fed meat 
regularly, a gorge of meat is apt to 
physic without any perceptible benefit 
to the egg yield. We would omit the 
panacea from the morning meal, and 
give a more satisfying mash. If the 
above formula for mash is followed, 
you will not need the blood meal. Be- 
gin to feed tankage slowly, and see 
how the chickens like it. Sudden, pro- 
nounced changes of any kind in the 
ration should be avoided. 





REASONS WHY. 


A subscriber writes that he has been 
getting from forty to fifty eggs per 
day from 150 hens, but that the yield 
has dropped to twenty-two and twenty- 
five, and inquires if we can tell him 
the reason for this pronounced drop. 
The hens are healthy and well fed. He 
has been feeding milk until two weeks 
before the decrease in egg yield, when 
he stopped the milk because someone 
told him milk feeding would result in 
cholera. He wishes to know what we 
would advise as a preventive of chol- 
era. 

When a flock of 150 hens are giving 
a one-third egg yield through the win- 
ter months, it would seem as if the 
methods of feeding were about right, 
and we would think the best way 
would be to continue the system. Milk 
will not cause cholera if fed in clean 
vessels, and either uniformly sweet 
or uniformly sour. Carelessness in 
giving milk may result in diarrhoea, 
but when properly fed, milk is one of 
the best things chickens can have. 
Mash mixed with milk has been dem- 
onstrated repeatedly to be of much 
greater value in the ration than mash 





mixed with water. There is always 
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today, the easiest way, 


have ninety days’ — on both intubator and 
brooder—and I'll send all money back if they 
do not do all I represent. 

Be sure to send for my illustrated, free book- 
flet, “Hatching Facts.” But, if in a ‘hurry, you 
are perfectly safe in ordering right now from 
this ad. Thousands do this way every year. 
1 guarantee to ship all orders sent from this ad 
= day received— (from warehouse —— you, 
Racine.) No disappointments. 
Belle City lentdites Ou 
Brooder—freight prepaid (East of Rockies). 


140-Chick Belle 
City Brooder < 


$4.85 De 








Order Direct From This Advertisement 


fo get early start. W. S. Reynolds, Avon, Miss., says: ‘‘My first Belle City hatch 
was 76% BETTER THAN the highest priced machine made which stood alongside. 
Llost nothing by ordering direct from your ad. Count on me for4 to 8 machines. if 
others did business as you do there would not be much trouble in the business wo: 

That’s my policy. You take no risk. Read remarkable offer below. ne edd 
for “HATCHING FACTS”’—FREE. J. v. ROHAN, President Belle City Incubator Company. 


geo ee 
$4.85 Buys the Best Brooder 


Both Incubator and Brooder, Ordered Together 
Cost You Only $11.50—Freight Prepaid 


Y PAY MORE? Investigate—send your name and address 
by postal or letter. 
prices right here—and how my machines are made. 


er a Complete 140-Chick ThisI 
it. Send only iin 50 for both Incubator and 
You'll surely need the 






— : - 
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News For tures" 


The famous Belle City Incubator wins the ‘‘Tycos’* Cup Contest over machines 


costing 2 to 5 times as much—making it the Double World’s Champion. And the 
winner raised over 97 f of the chicks. ORDER NOW—Get in the champion class of 





°140-Egg 


Ever 
Made 









brooder, too. _So make 
I tell you the the savings. Satisfaction 
You can Guaranteed or money back, No risk, however you order. 


The editor of this paper +r" me to be 
responsible—I’ve advertised in this paper for 
many years and treat my customers liberally. 


BELLE CI t Y I’ve —— given ay o_o more Ld their 

money than any other incubator manufacturer 

WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP’ in ejvezid: ats why we dose eyuch busied 

ul atch more chick- 

Incubators and Brooders ens—under the same conditions—than any other 

incubator made, or your money will be refunded. 

guarantee. Double walls—dead air space all over—copper tank 

and boiler—hot water heater—best regulator—deep, pene nursery— 

strong egg tray—high s—double door—and ing that’s any 

good on an incubator—all in the Belle City. “‘Tycos” eed 

egg tester—burner and safety lamp included. Belle City Brooder 

is the only one having double walls and dead air spaces. I guarantee 

it to raise more healthy chicks than any other B ler made, 

Hot-water top heat—large, roomy, wire runway yard, with plat- 
form—metal safety lamp and burner. 


Complete Hatching Outfit Only $11.50 


Over 75,000 machines in use—all doing perfect work. ‘The 
Belle City should be your choice, Send your order now or 
send a postal card for “Hatching Facts” booklet and full par- 
ticulars. Don’t pay more than my price. No machines, at 
<4 are ee hatchers or brooders. 

M. J. Clifton, of Quinlan, Oklahoma, won the World’s 
¢ a F with her Belle City Incubator by hatching the 
highest perfect score in Successful Sovasna’s 1910 prize romgeat of entries— 
140-egg size—140 eggs set—140 chicks hatch This was 100% on the full 
capacity of the Belle City. Many other incubators selling at from 2 to 5 times the low 
price of the Belle City did not equal or even egesen this performance. Thousands 
of testimonials show you Belle City can do best for you also. 


J. V. Rohan, President 
Box 12, Racine, Wisconsin 








































































a decrease in the egg yield with a 
change in the weather, or in change- 
able weather. Hens will lay regularly 
in uniformly cold weather or in uni- 
formly warm weather, but if we have 
days when the thermometer registers 
50 above one day and 10 above the 
next, or if we have a season of raw 
winds, look out for a drop in the egg 
yield. 

The best preventative of cholera is 
to keep the flock in good condition by 
good feeding, comfortable housing, ex- 
ercise, and a fairly stable diet. If the 
fowl’s digestive apparatus is in good 
working order, there is little danger 
of cholera. Don’t dose your chickens. 
An occasional dose of epsom salts in 
the mash, or a good feed of onions is 
all a flock of fowls kept under sanitary 
conditions will require to ward off the 
cholera. 





TOO MUCH KEROSENE. 


Mrs. W. T. M. writes as follows: 

“Can you tell me what could be the 
trouble with my chickens? Their en- 
tire bodies seem to be scaly; their skin 
is not smooth. I don’t think it can be 
the lice, as I can find none on them, 
We saw in a farm journal to plow un- 
der the roosts and to use half and half 
kerosene and crude oil. We did that 
to free them of the lice. Their combs 
are not more than half as large as 
they should be, and very pale. Have 
fed them good all winter, but have not 
got an egg since November list. Some 
are pullets, hatched last March. We 
have a good, warm hen house, madé 
of brick.” 

Evidently the chickens have had too 
much kerosene and crude oil and are 
badly blistered. We had just such an 
unfortunate experience one time. 
There is no remedy for the affected 
birds now; all that can survive, will. 
Roosts should not be freshly painted 
with kerosene before the birds go to 








THREE MACHINES IN ONE 


Automatic Feeder, Waterer and Chick Protector. The com- 
bination to feed, water and protect little chicks. Can be 
changed in one minute to feed and water grown poultry. 
Anybody can buy this combination. We will sell one or more, 


4 Our Eclipse Sanitary 
Brood Coop 


Protects your chicks from rats, minks, weasels, heavy 

rains, ete. Sanitary and vermin proof. Made of galvan- 

ized steel. We also have Incubators, Brooders, Tanks, 

etc. Send for catalog. Special prices to agents. 
MACOMB POULTRY SUPPLY CO. 

Box C, Macomb, Lilinois 




















near our bm ng we will i foal sure of your order. Don’ 
vestigate the “Wisconsin 


7 WISCONSIN. INCUBATOR co.; Box t 15, Racine, Wis. 





125 Egg Incubator and Brooder Bot 
A mar 


Why pay more than our price? If ordered 
ae S vf pay all the freight charg 
1s, di nt betw: Seuble ‘gian 
Nursery u neath “¥ a nee 
8 Ts complete, with thermometers, lamps, 
to use when you receivethem, Ail mach guaran 
in_ natural colors showing the bi high gre lumber 
to cover inferior material, If you will compare our machines with others offered at anywhere 
't buy until you do this—you’ll save money. It pays to in- 
y, or send in your orderand en ve time, 













* before you Ja buy. Send for the free og 














Just think! $8.00 incubator and = ee pay ay for equal OF ae 
poorer oe. ‘se pa: frets coke “ poten me Ag . gg National Incubator 


Spacious A 
FREIGHT  fviottic teat regulators’ |Cald-rlied topper tat 
Palo 


“10 BUYS NATIONAL INCUBATOR ano BROODER 


. sank, | nr, 
Hot water heating system, I aay Wide dead air space. 


Brooder has safety lamp—can't explode or break. Itis roomy, cozy, 
Incubat free from drafts, easy to clean, every part quickly reachable. Order 
° @t0F oth incubator and brooder direct from this advertisement. We guar- 
alone antee satisfaction or yon getall your m money back quick. Brand new 

\e poultry book free. Act now on this 


THE NATIONAL INCUBATOR CO., 129 9 téth § Street, Racine, Wisconsin 























WHY INCUBATOR GHICKS DIE 


The book entitled “The History of White Diarrhea, or Why Incubator Chicks Die," will be sent 


absolutely free by return mal! to any one sending us the names of 5 to 8 of their friends that use incu- 


This book can save you 8100 this summer. It describes White Diarrhea, or bowel trouble, 
Book absolutely free for the names. 


BLACKWELL, OKLA. 


bators. 
the cause, and tells of a cure. 


RAISALL REMEDY CO., 











roost, 


When answering advertisements please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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VALUE OF POULTRY MANURE. 
According to the Kansas Agricul- 

tural College poultry manure has twice 
the value of horse or cow manure. It 
is especially valuable for corn soil, 
since it possesses a large per cent of 
available nitrogen, the element re- 
quired in greatest quantities. It is a 
good manure for hot-beds. But this 
manure must not be applied to grow- 
ing plants; it will injure them. It must 
be worked into the soil before plant- 
ing. If poultry manure can be obtained 
in abundance it will be a temptation 
to load it on a manure spreader and 
haul it to the field. But no manure 
spreader can handle it successfully 
unless it is mixed with coarse cow or 
horse manure. It is better to follow 
the old “armstrong” method—apply it 
by shoveling from the ordinary wagon. 
This gives you the advantage of con- 
trolling the thickness of application. 
The field should not be plowed very 
deeply after the manure is applied. It 
would be much better to harrow it in, 
but a shallow plowing is satisfactory. 
Many piles of hen manure are allowed 
to go to waste on the farm because 
the results from its application were 
not satisfactory. If applied according 
to these instructions, bearing in mind 
that it is rich in nitrogen, the increased 
production will be gratifying. 





PARTNERSHIPS IN THE POULTRY 
BUSINESS. 


We are frequently asked about a fair 
method for dividing profits in the poul- 
try business. Sometimes the landlord 
furnishes all the chickens and all the 
feed, sometimes only the eggs; the 
tenant furnishing incubator, care, feed, 
etc.; but always the question comes 
up: “Will the partnership be to my 
advantage?” 

We never knew a case of partner- 
ship where one side furnished the cap- 
ital and the other the labor that was 
really more profitable to the one who 
furnished the labor than running the 
poultry end of his business with what 
capital he could muster alone. There 
is more worry over partnership chick- 
ens. Every time an accident happens 
to one, the poultry breeder worries be- 
cause but half of that chick was his 
or hers. The partner who furnishes 
the money is usually disappointed be- 
cause ignorant of the pitfalls in the 
way of raising chickens, of the dozens 
of things which interfere with raising 
the seventy-five per cent it is so easy 
to figure on on paper. Our opinion is 
that the capitalist partner is only en- 
titled to fair interest on his money, 
and the working partner will do best 
alone. 





INCUBATING DUCK EGGS. 


Can duck eggs be run in the same 
incubator with hen eggs? It is nota 
good practice. Duck eggs require 
more ventilation than hen eggs, and 
the size of the duck egg makes the 
reading of the thermometer on top of 
the duck eggs too low for the hen eggs 
or vice versa. Usually duck eggs hatch 
well in the incubator. We have had 
duck eggs broken, patched by pasting 
gummed paper over the break, and 
then put in the incubator hatch a 
strong duckling. 








LEGHORNS. 


Pure Bred R. C. Brown Leghorns 


Eggs for hatching $1 per 15, 100 85, 200 ¢9. 
No stale eggs shipped. 


D. B. RUNYON, FILLMORE, ILL. 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively. 

Eggs for hatching; single setting of 15 eggs, $1.25; 

two or more settings, #1 each; 100 for 5, 200 for 89. 
T. A. Davenport, Belmond, lowa. 











C. Brown Leghorns exclusively. Ry from se- 
. ao farm flock, @1 per 15; $1.75, 30; $2, 45; 64 
wh , $7.75 per 200. No culls in this hee 8. J. 
ardner, Russell, lowa. 


R. C. B, Leghorns exclusively—20 years a breeder. 
Farm pease eggs from pen scoring 90-, $1.50 

13: general flock—30, $1.50; 100, $3.50; 200, 86.50, 

A. Hodsdon, Glarkevilie. Towa. 


QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns and Rose Comb 
(0 White Leghorns. Cockere!s, pullets and eggs for 
sale. Cireular free. Elmer M. Smithburg, Lock- 
ridge, lowa. 


Rowe ny Brown Leghorn eggs, 15 for 75 cents; 

1.50. Mammoth Pekin duck eggs, 810 oe 
100. White Holland turkey eggs. for 9 Mrs. 
Robert McGregor. Clarksville, lowa. 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, Best matings, 
41.00 15. 65.00 100. Range flock, 30 $1.00, 100 83.00. 
E. A. Kauffman, hKoute 2, Lockridge, lowa. 

















Ss C. W. Leghorns exclusively, farm range. Hea’ 
* laying strain. Eggs @4.00 per hundred. Mrs. © 
J. Johnson, Bondurant, lowa. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


LEG HORNS. , 2 


BRHODE ISLAND BEDS. 


March 17, 1911... 


PLYMOUTH BOCKS. 





— Buff Leghorns. None better. mA coh 
<g8,63. Agnes Smiley, Braddyvilie, low 


OR SALE—S. C. Brown Leghorn eggs. Strictly 
sh, 75 cents per 15, $2.25 per 50, $4 per 100, 
Mrs. Joba Erickson, Kirkman, lowa. 


URE white Single Comb White Leghorn eggs. 
Wycoff and Kohitmeyes strain. None better. ¢4 
per 100. Mrs. Geo. Bellevue, lowa. 


QINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, pure stock, 100 
for $5.00, 45 for $2.50. Homer Armentrout, Witt, 
Illinois. 


5 SINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels $1 each. 
Choice birds. A.T. Guthrie, Newton, lowa. 

















Ree Comb White Leghorn eggs, 95 for 100, bad for 
%. Isaac Thornburgh, Perry, lowa. 





Cc. White Leghorn ¢ ane 15 for $1. Wykoff 
¢ strain. EGGLAND FA . Mt. Vernon, lowa. 


R C. Brown Leghorn eggs, #4 per 100. Fine stock. 
« N.W. Diehl, Berwick, lowa. 





S. ©. Rhode Island Reds 


MINS STRAIN 
write t tor descriptive circular 


P. H. THIEL, Renwiek, Humboldt Ce., la. 


Cc. RHODE a Reds. aa four grand pens. 
Pen 1. 61.50: 2, $2; 3 83; 4, $4, 15 eggs. Not 
common stock. but big. fine colored, high class vigor - 
ous laying strain Pen 1 is headed by cockerel scoring 
914 by Shellaharger: pen 2. cock bird scoring 91; pen 3 
cockere!l scoring 92 extra shape and color; pen 4 
cockerel 924 and 9 choice pullets—limited number 
settings from this pen. Write for 100-egg rate. 
Hawkins, Wapello, lowa. 


ILSON'S “Red Red” strain R. C: RB. I. Reds. 
Eggs forsale. A limited number from my best 
pen, headed by 3 prize winner, “Red Dick,” score in 3 
shows 93% by 3 different judges, mated to 12 pullets 
with score card, an average score of 91}. These eges 
worth more, but your order promptly filled at $2.00 
persetting of 15 E. A. Wilson, Cainsville, Harrison 
County, Missourt. 











1 C. White Leghorns. Eggs from prize-winning 
We stock, $3 to 85 per 100; selected pen, 61 per 15. 
Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 


1 C. Leghorn eggs, $i per setting; $4 per hundred. 
e J. Crozer, West Liberty, lowa. 








INGLE Comb White Leghorns. Eggs, $1 per 20. 
M. E. Page, Madrid, lowa. 








WYANDOTTES. 


White Wyandotte Eggs 


$1.00 to $2.00 per sitting of 15, from birds 
scoring 91 to 933. 


MRS. M. L. ANDREWS, Melbourne, lowa 


| IGH class Silver Laced Wyandottes exclusively. 

Eggs for hatching. General flock 61.00; pen 1, 

$1.50 per 15, Write for prices on incubator lots. Sat- 

isfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Chas. Goodnough, Thorn- 
burg. lowa. 

HITE Wyandottes—Eggs. three matings from 

ock: 15, $1; 100, 85. Special matings, $2 and 

$3 per 15. E.G. Brockway, Indianola, lowa. 














SILVER Laced Wyandottes exclusively. Hens and 
\O pullets for sale. Ege orders ed. C. E. 
Courter, Allendale, Ill. 





UFF Wyandottes—Early maturing, heavy winter 
layers. Pen 1, $1 per 15; 85 per l0v. Pen 2, 81.50 
per 15; 67.50 per 100. Mrs. C. G. Hooper, Sheridan, Mo. 





HITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 75c per 15, 
$4.00 per 100. Margaret Blackman, R. F. D., 
Stuart, lowa. 


ILVER Laced Wyandottes. Eggs, ¢2 per 30. Spe- 
clal mating, 1.50 per15. Herm. Ransom, lonia, la. 








ILVER Wyandotte cockerels, scored and unscored. 
Eggs from choice matings. Mrs. W. O. Wilson, 
East Peru, lowa. 





j JHITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching. 81 for 15 or 
@ for 9. Abbie Sallivan, Le Roy, lowa. 





y uit E Wyandotte cockerels for sale at $2 each. 
. R. E. Anderson, Gowrte, lowa, 





oGs—High class White Wyandottes. Mrs. Allen 
Jones, Stuart, lowa. 





JILVER Wyandotte eggs for sale; a limited number 
\) only. Frank Whiteaker, Beaconsfield, lowa. 





HITE Wyandottes. Eggs. #1 per 15; 85 per 100. 
Mrs. Geo. Sanborn, Menlo, lowa. 





M* Silver Wyandottes won at Aledo, Monmouth 
and Galesburg Best winter layers. 15 eggs, 
$2; 30.83.75. Jas. Roberts, New Windsor, III. 





URE bred White Wyandottes. Eggs for sale. 
Price $1.50 per 15, 85.00 per 100. H. H, Schaper, 
State Center, lowa. 








ORPINGTONS. 


S.C. Buff Orpington Eggs 


Eggs for hatching, $1.50 per 15. 
Famous Cook strain. 
Cockerels $1.50 each — Beautifal birds. 
Order at once. 
L. R. JOHNSON, 


CRYSTAL White Orping- 
KELLERSTRASS tons — Kegs. 13 for $2. oo. 
EGGLAND FARM, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 





Easton, Minn. 








y ELLERSTRASS Crystal White Orpingtons. Fine 
stock for sale; eggs, $3 per 15,85 per30. E. Ben- 
son, Box 32, Randail, lowa. 


SINGLE Comb Buff Orpingt ively, Cook’s 
strain. Eggs 81.50 for 15, 86 per 100. Fred W. 
Turner, Linden, lowa. 











C. Buff Orpingtons. Eggs from extra fine pure 
¢ bred flock, 81.25 per15; 8 per 100. Buff Orping- 
tons exclusively. ©. E. Sutcliffe, Clarksville, lowa. 





C, Buff Orpington eggs, $1 per 15, 86 per 100; from 
; . cones birds. Mrs. Guy Breeding, Malvern, 
owa, It. 1 





SP akin Comb Buff Orpington eggs from special 
matings, #2 peri5. H. H. Schmidt, Parkersburg, 
Iowa. 


OSE Comb R. 1. Reds—Five grand pens of 

ape Ay —_ Eggs from pens $2 per 15. 

Ran 100. A few good cockerels left. 
M RRL AN MACY, Searsboro, lowa, R. 2 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds, from the best 
strains mated with high scored cocks and cock- 
erels and extra hens. Eggs #1 for 15: #5 per 
100. Orderearly C.C. Cunningham, Knoxville, Ia. 


Feu blood Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Big 
honed, extra fine in color. Well mated pens. 
Pen No.1 #3 per 15; No. 2, $1.50 or 87 per 100. Mrs. 
Tysscling Rose Hill, lowa. 


C R. I. Red cockerels, red to the skin, red eyes, 

e high scoring stock. ¢1.50and83.00each. Eggs, 
$1 50 for 15.¢4for50 Guaranteed. Osterfoss Poultry 
Farm. Hedrick, lowa. 











OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. Lay, pay, 
weigh kind 75 cents per 15,85 per100. H. M. 
Gracey. Truro, Iowa. 


C. R. 1 Red eggs. #1 for 15, #& per hundred. My 
e hens are extra good layers, A. H. Hillemann, 
State Center. lowa 


3 R. C. R. 1. Red cockerels, large. dark red, healthy 
e birds, 81 to $2. Eggs for bhatching—Best, 15, 
$1.50; 100.88; range flock, 15, 75c; 100,84. J. Barfoot, 
Doiliver, lowa. 











Cc. R. I. Red eggs. High scored stock. Price 
e reasonable. Few scored cockerels left. Mrs. 
J. 8. Dearinger, Searsboro, lowa. 





C. Rhode Island Reds. Choice stock. Eggs, $1 
Viol me 15, #5 per 100. Mrs. Jobn 8S. Pinkerton, 
Viola, 111. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 75c per 15, 64 
per hundred. Order ahead and get them just 
when you want them. Lioyd E. Rarlin, Liscomh, la. 





OSE and Single Comh Rhode Island Red eggs, 4 
yards, $6 and $4 per hundred. Mrs. 8. B. Hillier, 
Floyd, Iowa. 





C. RHODE Isiand Red eggs from 4 choice pens 
¢ and utility flock. Clarence Braend, Charies 
City, lowa. R. 4. 





= or ay Red eggs. 75 cents per 15, #4 per 
J.D. Ata, Box 84, Sioux Center, lowa. 





1c. R. I. Reds exclusively. Eggs for hatching. 
We Fine stock. Prices right. W. I. Kirby, Elliott, la. 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Eggs. #5 per 100; chicks, 
15 apiece. Mrs 8. J. Steddom, Oskaloosa, la. 





ARM raised 8. C. R. I. Red cockerels, $1.50; 4 for 
85. V. Hardy, Fonda, lowa. 


WHITE ROCK COCKERELS 


bred from egg paving strains Good, strong, bardy 
Price $1.50 each. 


birds. 
LL GOREWAM, Odebolt, lowa 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


excel all others in size. If you want Barred Rocks 
with both Le pme and quality buy of me A few 
cockerels at reduced prices to close them out. Send 
for catalog of matings egg prices and prizes won. 
J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


UFF Rocks—I have four pens. mated up with 
stock from some of the best breedersof U 8. and 
Canada (Lapham, U.S , Bawden, Canada.) and others. 








Member Buff Rock Club 


GGS—Barred P. Rock eggs from 12-!b. males and 
10-1b. females, also from 4 first prize winners; 
both mating. I breed for size and quality and egg 
production. Send for free mating list. A. D. Mur- 
phy, Essex, Iowa. 


RILe«’s Barred Rock Ringlets—A choice 
lot of cockerels and hens. be and tell me 
what you want. I can please you. Your money back 
ifnot satisfied. Mrs. J. Willis Rilea, Grand River, Ia. 











CORED Barred Rock cockerels of the Bradley 

strain, scoring from 89 to 914. Eggs for sale from 

two fine matings Writ@ for prices. Mrs. J. M. 
Stewart, Ainsworth, lowa, 


ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs. Carefully selected 

hens with deep narrow barring, mated to cock- 

erels direct from Russell. $1 per 15. #1.75 per 30, 84.50 
per 100. Alta Trease, Lynnville. lowa. 








ON SALE—Barred Rock eggs from birds scoring 

89 to 914, pullet bred, 31.50 per 15 or @5 per 100. 

— me before you buy. Ww. H, Laipple, Geneva, 
owa 


ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs for sale, $1 for 15 or 
$5 per 100. Few good cockerels left. Mrs. A. 8. 
Wilkinson, Paton, lowa. 








ARM raised White Rocks (Fishel). Pen %—eggs, 
15, 83; pen 92%, #2: flock (Fishel cockerels), 15, 
$1; 100,85. Mrs. Lula Minnier, Dumont, lowa. 


HITE Plymouth Rock eggs for sale, $1.00 for 15. 
Cockerels at $1.00 each. Good ones. Mrs. O. 
W. Browning, Newton, lowa. 








ARRED Rock eggs, Thompson Russel! strain; eggs 
$2 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. J. F. 
Gracey, Truro, lowa. 


Wiite Rock cockerels from good laying strain. 
Eggsinseason D. L. Graham, Parkersburg,la. 








5 WHITE Plymouth Rock cockerels for sale at 
$1.25 and $150 each. Mrs. 0. W. Browning, 
Newton, Iowa, R. 8 
100 BARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels, large, 
heavy boned and well barred for$2 up. Chas. 
McCaskey, Ogden, lowa. 








= Rock eggs from prize winners and heavy 
yers. Prices low. Write. Martin Johnson, 
Guutelion. Ill, 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks—Prize-winning strain, 
8-11 Ib. breeders. Eggs. 82.50 per 50, 85 per 100. 
Mrs. Paulson, Harlan, lowa, R 5. 








YOOD Barred Rock cockerels 81.50 each. Booklet 
free. W. A. Congdon, Box D, Waterman, II! 





HITE Rocks. Utility stock, #1 per 15. Special 
mating, #2 and 83 per 15. Wm. Wiikins, New 
Hampton, Iowa. 





I. Red cockerels, Rose Comb, $1.50 each. W. E. 
e Mason, Vail, lowa. 





C. BR. I. Red eggs, $1.0 per 15, 87 per 100; from 
e¢ scored and selected stock. Dell Carr, Hardy, la. 





OSE Comb Reds exclusively, cockerels and eggs 
cheap. E. Vorhies, Lockridge, lowa. 





‘ C. R. I. Red eggs from pens and range. Write me 
We your wants. Jay V. Beymer, Indianola, lowa. 





] OSE Comb Red eggs from extra fine pens and 
range stock, #1 to 83 per 15; range eggs—100, $5. 
L. S. Reeves, Ottumwa, lowa, R. 3. 





( NE #10 breeding pen, Single Comb Rhode Island 
Keds, left. Can you useit. W.J. Casey, Knox- 
ville, lowa. 





{ C. Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching, from egg- 
We laying strains. Shipment wil! be made in the 
order of acceptance § A few cockerels left, $1 to 83. 
Address A. T. Lerdall & Son, Ames, lowa. 





GINGLE = Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs from large 
size, ‘good color, heavy laying strain, $1.50 for 15, 
$3.50 for W. 86 per 100. John Adrian, Pawpaw, Ill. 


_ Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 75c per 15; 
r 100. Fair treatment assured. Floyd E 
Ravin. Liscomb, Iowa. 


g*3 C. R. 1. Red eggs, good quality birds, 80 cts. per 15; 
per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. V.L. 
a4 Peeame. lowa 











7HITE Rock cockerels for sale, Fishel strain. 
Mrs. Lon Johnson, Oakland, lowa. 





Fer blood White Rock cockerels, #2. None bet- 
ter. Wm Griffith, Janesville, Minn. 





BARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, #1.50 per 15. Write 
me. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, lowa. 


UFF Rocks, $1.50 and #2. Place egg order now. 
Fred Zeitz, Farnhamville, lowa. 








HITE Rock eggs for sale. Prices right. Mrs. 
Frank Nordstrom, Aurelia, lowa. 





P. ROCK eggs for hatching, farm penae. $1 per 
e 15,85 per100. 8S. A. Roberts, R. 8, Knoxville, Je. 


HITE Rock cockerels forsale. Large farm raised 
stock. J. M. Bush, Plover, lowa. 


pore bred White Plymouth Rock eggs for hatch- 
ing. Write F. E. Ristrim, Stanhope, lowa. 











HITE Rock eggs for sale, 85 a hundred; special 
pen, $2.50 per 15. Mrs. Lon Johnson, Vakland, 


Iowa. 





IGH class Buff Plymouth Rock eggs for sale. 
Prices are right. Miss Bessie Lind, Rolfe, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rocks— Eggs for hatching. 
Twenty years breeding for egg production. 
Flock includes Mrs. Wiggs (lald 244 eggs in one year) 
and many daughters. J. D. Dieb!, Box F12,Wapello, la 














BRAHMAS. 


GGS for hatching. from pure bred Lt. Brahmas. 
Mrs. J. D. Goddard, Waucoma. lowa, R. 2. 








RYSTAL White Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain. 
Big winter layers. Address M. C. Stephens, Le- 
banon, Neb. 





OR SALE—Farm range Single Comb Buff Orping- 
ton eggs, 81.50 per 15, 96.00 per hundred. Chas. 
Kelley, Osceola, lowa. R. 1. 





INGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons exclusively. Eggs 
from excellent stock one dollar for fifteen. three 
dollars for fifty. A. E. Larson, Delaware, lowa. 





C. Buff Orpingtons—The large, 1 nes ma kind. Eggs, 
© $1.50 and $2.50 peri5. N. W. Wentz, Oakland, Ia. 


Fe SALE—S. C. Buff Orpington cockerels, pullets 
and hens. Samuel 8. Anderson, Spirit Lake, la. 








) C. Buff Orpingtons. Eggs per setting. $1.50 up. 
¢ Satisfaction guaranteed. J. L. Arnold, Central 
City, lowa. 





1ST a few fine Light Brahma cockerels, best 
> a $1.50 and $2. Mrs Blackman, 
‘aris, Ill. 








LANGSHANS. 


Brace Langshans for sale, $1.25 each, or a half 
dozen #6. Joseph Kappes, Jr,, Ashton, Iowa. 








Brack Langshan farm flock headed by scored 
cockerels. Eggs, $1.00 fifteen, $5.00 hundred. 
Mrs. Claud Pugh, Menlo, lowa. 








MINORCAS, 


Rese Comb Black Minorcas from Chicago 
winners. Stock for sale. Eggs, $2.50 per 15. 
John Monroe, R. 30, Gentryville, Ind. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


L. Wyandottes; M. B. turkey eggs forsale. R. RB. 
e Shields, Ogden, Iowa, R. 3. 


GGS for sale—R. C. and S.C. R. I. Red, Keller- 

strass Crystal White (rpington, Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys. Send for circular. Also some fine Scotch 
Collie pups. T. A. Gough, Bristow. lowa. 











UFF Plymouth Rocks—Trap-nested proven winter 

an Eggs—15. $2 and $1.50; farm flock, 3, 

00.95. M.B turkeys, 35 pound tom, 10 eggs. 83. 

Pekin ducks that weigh, lay and pay, 10, $1.25; males 

score 90 to 964, Booklet and chicks. Write. M. J. 
Henningsen, Dike, Iowa. R. 1. 


INGLE Comb Buff Orpington and Barred Rock 
eggs, $1 per 15: separate farms. Large boned, 
extra layers. Ida Welch, Colchester, Ill. 


OSE Comb White Leghorn and White Wyandotte 
eges, $1 per 15, $4.50 per 100. Mrs. J. L. Ander- 
son, Fostoria, lowa. 











TURKEYS. 





DUCKS. 


eo Imperial Pekin ducks. @3 each. 
dress c. P. Anderson, Gowrie, lowa. 


Gt Indian Ranner duck eggs of Mrs. O. P. Tyler, 
Van Horn, lowa. 











NDIAN Runner Duck Culture—Finest illustrated 
duck book published. Describes prices won- 
derful money makers. Tells how to hatch and care 
for the greatest egg producing fowl! on — Send 
2 cents postage, Berry's Farm, Clarinda, lowa. 





AMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS — Good 
bone and fine markings. Toms 86.00, hens $4.00. 
MRS. GEO. A. MOORE, Newton, Iowa. 


y= SALE — White  Moltend turkey toms. Albert 
Clouss, Clare, I 


L blood Bronze turkey toms for sale. A. W. 
Martin, Belmond, Iowa. 








ORN all white Collies from white parent; 
also sable and white ones. 8. C. White Leghorns 
forsale. Morse CoLLiz Kgnne_s, Oxford, lowa. 





TE Wyandotte eggs forsale. Three pens, good 
stock. Pheasant, eggs in May. Write me. 
Geo. W. Price, Pioneer. lowa. 


Cc. B. Leghorn eggs, 15 for 75 cts.; 50.82. S.C. Red 
° eggs at farmers prices (Tompkins strain). Mrs. 
Henry Queckborner, Chadwick, Il. 








B. TURKEY eggs. 40 cents each; $3.50 per ten. 
e Guaranteed fertility. Rose Gillette, PChero- 
kee, lowa. 





HITE Langsbans and Silver Laced Wyandottes. 
Eggs from high-scoring flocks, *5 per 100,83 per 
50, $1 pef 15. G. H. Null, Maryville, Mo. 
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March 17, 1911. 


INTERESTING FARM STATISTICS. 

The Bureau of the Census has issued preliminary comparative statements 
of general farm data for fifteen states. The number of farms, the total acreage 
improved, and the average size of farms in 1910 and 1900 are given as follows 
for such states: 


Number of Total acreage 





State. ° farms. improved. BO un 
>xYy 
<u rT 

—— i910. | 1900.— 1910. | 1900. 1910. | 1900. 
NE. o6 ke acward abe $0960 59,773 59,299 2,358,000 2,387,000 105 106 
New Hampshire ....... 26,913 29,324 927,000 1,077,000 120 123 
WOW s6sic.svesees. 32,598 33,104 1,633,000 2,127,000 143 142 
Rhode Island ........... 5,191 5,498 178,000 187,000 85 | 83 
Connecticut ........... 26,431 26,948 984,000 1,065,000 82 | 86 
New Jersey ........... 33,161 34,650 1,800,000 1,977,000 ae | 82 
Pennsylvania 218,394 | 224,248 | 12,660,000 | 12,309,000 | 85 | 86 
Delaware ..........006. 10,800 9,687 712,000 | 754,000 | 96/ 110 
INGIBNR 22. cc ccccvcces 214,741 | 221,897 | 16,903,000 | 16,680,000 | 99 97 
CU ee 250,853 | 264,151 | 28,005,000 | 27,699,000 | 129 | 124 
WICHIBAD 202.0200 e000 206,376 | 203,261 | 12,819,000 | 11,799,000 | 92 | 86 
Wisconsin ............. 169,795 | 11,882,000 | 11,247,000 | 119 | 117 
Minnesota ............. 9 | 154,649 | 19,609,000 | 18,443,000 | 177 | 170 
ee. PORTE RT Tee TC TET ee 216,807 | 228,622 | 29,467,000 | 29,898,000 | 156 | 151 
Missouri .............. 276,081 | 284,886 | 24,528,000 | 22,900,000 125 | 119 


The value of land, the value of buildings, and the value of implements and 
machinery were as follows, in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted: 


Value of 


State. Value of Value of implements 
land. buildings. and 

machinery. 

— i910. | 1900. | 1910. | 1900. 1910. 1900. 
Maine ............... $ 85,923 |$ 49,359 |$ 72,753 |$ 47,143 |$14,476 |$ 8,803 
Vermont ............ 58,255 45,814 54,072 | 37,258 | 10,162 | 7,538 
New Hampshire...... 44,327 35,499 41,215 | 34,625 | 5,870 | 5,163 
Rhode Island....... 14,837 13,422 12,619 | 9,708 | 1,753 | 1,270 
Connecticut ......... 71,527 52,441 | 65,094 | 44,984 | 6,865 | 4,948 
New Jersey...... 122,357 93,361 90,784 | 69,230 | 12,955 | 9,330 
Pennsylvania ........ 627,185 575,393 | 408,115 | 322,880 | 70,547 | 50,917 
Delaware ............ 34,810 23,769 18,117 10,667 3,202 | 2,151 
Indiana ............. 1,325,475 687,633 | 264,750 | 154,102 | 40,880 27,330 
BUIMOES nc cccccccccces 3,081,564 | 1,514,114 429,630 | 251,468 | 73,533 | 44,977 
BRICRIGOR 0. cs cccccses 612,143 423,570 | 284,914 158,948 | 49,771 | 28,795 
Wisconsin ........... 909,462 530,543 | 288,096 | 155,605 | 52,783 | 29,237 
Minnesota ........... 1,016,889 | 559,302 | 242,621 | 110,220 | 52,243 | 30,099 
eer er errr rr 2,799,025 | 1,256,752 | 454,694 | 240,803 | 95,273 | 57,961 
Perr ee Tree 1,441,529 695,471 268,976 | 148,508 | 50,769 | 28,603 





Missouri 


The average value per acre of land, of land and buildings, and the total ex- 
penditures for labor, were as follows: 






Total 
State. expenditures 
for labor. 
~ OO 1910 1910. 1900. 
Maine .........ccceecccccucccccess $14 I$ 8 |$ 25 $ 5,591,000 |$ 2,667,000 
New Hampshire ................5. 10 | 26 3,340,000 | 2,305,000 
WOU. Sicccersdordcrecaersenene 10 24 4,739,000 | 3,133,000 
Rhode Island ..........c.c.cecceees 3 29 62 1,675,000 | 1,032,000 
Connecticut ..........c. ccc cccecees 33 23 63 6,652,000 4,103,000 
POOW FORWOT accnccicecise dees cesssa 48 33 83 | 57 | 10,530,000 | 6,720,000 
Pennsylvania ............ errr 3 30 56 46 | 25,079,000 | 16,648,000 
PEED a aiinss:34 ea essndewsimne ener 3 22 51 32 1,600,000 | 1,076,000 
Indiana ...... ce eee eee eee ees 62 32 75 39 | 17,903,000 | 9,686,000 
INS i. o:5. ain S500. haere thee 675 4.0ed tm OS 95 46 | 108 54 | 35,675,000 | 22,183,000 
Michigan .......... cece eee ee eeee 32 24 46 33 | 18,905,000 | 10,717,000 
Wisconsin ..........c cece eee tees 43 27 57 35 | 19,044,000 | 10,469,000 
Minnesota ...........20eeeeeeeee 37 21 46 26 | 22.186.000 | 16,658,000 
MW cdiacsc scednsaend ave ccdavs cave 83 36 96 43 | 24,732,000 | 16,376,000 
Missovri 42 20) 50 25 18,526,000 9,804,000 


) of the items indicated from 1900 


nt of increase or decrease 


The per ce 
10 was as follows: 
















to 191( 
n 
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State. a © = 3 e& es = a 
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2g = bf 2 = rae a eae ae a. 
—E 85 ¢&£ 2B |B. | 20 | 26/85 
= os cs C oo at a & “zx 
_ ee Z Ha > > >a Speirs las. 
MEGIGO, 6 oeincs deed seswcceve 1 1 74 54 64 67 75 110 
New Hampshire .......... & 4 25 19 14 37 40 45 
Vermont ............0.06. 2 23 27 45 35 33 30 51 
Rhode Island ............ 6 - 5 11 30 38 22 17 62 
Connecticut .............. -2 —8s 36 45 39 50 43 6 
New Jersey .......see00. -4 |\—9 3 3 39 5 45 57 
Pennsylvania ............ , —4 9 26 39 20 14 51 
DCIGWEIS. occccscccssecece 1i —6 46 70 49 59 54 49 
see Ore coeur 8 1 93 72 50 92 94 85 
RMD ssn obo acadecdnn de — 5 1 104 71 64 101 106 | 61 
Michigan ................ 2 9 45 79 73 39 33. Ci 76 
Wiscongin .......0c.000. 4 6 71 85 81 63 59 | 82 
Minnesota ............... 0.7 6 82 120 74 77 76 33 
, eee —5 |— 1.4] 122.7] 88.8| 64.4| 117.8| 127 | 61 
el re 3 7 107 81 78 100 104 | 89 





We call particular attention to the decrease in the number of farms in all 
but five of these states, and of these five the increase in three is accounted for 
by the large amount of new land being opened up. Iowa leads the list in the 
advance in the price of farm land, and in the advance in value per acre of land 
and buildings, 
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F. O. B. Detroit, including three oil lamps, tools and horn. 


lamps and tank, top, wind-shield, etc., extra. 


@s? 
doors, $25. 


Touring car for four, $900. Fore-door Touring Car, $925. 


lu famobsle 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Again and again in our daily corres- 


pondenc e occurs this sentence: 


ha 
ad 


Vil 


But no 


‘‘An owner recommemds your car to me.”’ 


In former issues of this paper we 
ve told youin more detail about the 
vantages of the Hupmobile. 

argument can be as con- 
icing as those you will hear from 


Hupmobile owners. 


r 


yo 
lig 


carry 


Che Hupmobile is a splendid car for 
ur city, farm or country use. Its 
ht weight is easy on tires and will 
you through places where a 


heavier car cannot go. 
On account of its low consumption 


of 
of 


gasoline it gives you the very limit 
economy in up-keep. 


Hupp Motor Car Co., 


Desk 49 


hy you can trust this car 





Gas 
Detachable 


THE GUARANTEE 


This guarantee is explicit, unquali- 
fied and binding. It covers the entire 
life of the car, no matter how many 
different people may own the car. It 
means that during the life of the car, 
the Hupp Motor Car Company guar- 
antees the car. in all its parts, and the acces- 
sories and equipment, against defect of mate- 
rial or workmanship The guarantee reads. 

The Hupp Motor Car Company guarantees 
the Hupmobile from defects in material or 
workmanship, during the life of the car, and 
will replace, free of charge, any such defec- 
tive material when returned to its factory for 
inspection, transportation prepaid. This 
guarantee does not cover tires, which are 
guaranteed by their makers. 

Send for literature, dealer’s address 
and complete information. 


Detroit, Mich. 














I 


Over 


125.000 use the 
Hayes — BECAUSE 


T has the simplest and most improved drop made—never misses a hill. 
Plants accurate day after day, season after season—no replanting neces- 


sary. 


Plants every kernel exactly the samedepth. Wheelsset at angles, 


imbed seed from sides leaving loose ridge ontop. All shoots come up at the 


same time—cultivation 2 to 4 days earlier. 


Checks accurately wherever a 


team can travel—cross rows straighter than the way you drive. 


The Hayes Four Wheel Planter 


saves 40% of the trouble of planting. 


draws easiest and can be turned in shortest space. Has 


construction—does not get out of fix. 
not to clog—no stringing or scatterin 
day for free Booklet L that tells 
how the Hayes will save you repair 
expeitise and make your corn crops pay. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Galva, m..¢ 


The HAYES 


Four Wheel Planter 





It is the shortest coupled planter made, 
the simplest 
Wheels guaranteed 
of seed. Write to- 

















$25.00 to $40.00 saved—think of it! 


Tr 


think of a fairer proposition than I'l 
make 


ad 


me a posta! for my big Spreader Book, showing 
5 styles and sizes, from $39.50 up. I’llsend the 
book free and a proposition that will make you do 
some tall thinking whether you buy from me or not. 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres., THE WM. GALLOWAY CO., 


we can make a deal. 


to quote the low prices 
I do—30 to 365 days free 


trial and my long 
time binding guar- 
antee in writing. 


vat's fair, isn’t it? If you can 


you, I'll print it in my next 


vertisement. 
Get your pencil or pen right now, and send 


119 Galloway Sta., 


according to size and style you want. 
guarantee that would break me if my Spreader wasn't right. I 
have to go high on quality and low on price, because I sell by mail. 
8 other fellow is right on the ground to persuade you personally. My guality 

and price has to doall my persuading. Let metry it. Ourcapacity is 42,000 
spreaders this year in ord 


Let Galloway Save You $25.00 
to $40.00 ona Manure Spreader 


If you'll send a postal for my Special 1911 Spreader Offer, I believe 
If we do, you'll save atleast $25.00, perhaps $40.00, 


And you get a free trial and a 
I know I 
The 


er 


Prices, $39.50 Up. .~ pint 
Sn ne tet 




















Address 









Waterlaa. 
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GOOD FALL PIG RATION. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have fifty-five head of fall pigs, 
weighing from forty to eighty pounds. 
1 wish to put these pigs on the market 
as soon as possible. At present I am 
feeding them a hundred pound sack 
of middlings every three days, with 
a gallon of tankage, guaranteed sixty 
per cent protein, at each feed, in the 
slop form. These hogs seem to be 
doing well, but the ration appears to 
me to be rather expensive. I am feed- 
ing them all of the corn they will clean 
up. The prices of feed are: Corn, 40 
cents per bushel; tankage, $2.60 per 
hundred; oil meal, $1.99 per hundred; 
oat shorts, $1.55 per hundred; wheat 
middlings, $1.40 per hundred, and bran 
$1.25. With feed at these prices, could 
you give me a better and cheaper ra- 
tion? What is the feeding value of 
oat shorts compared with wheat shorts 
or middlings? Is tankage most suc- 
cessfully fed to fattening hogs in 
troughs with shelled corn, as a slop, or 
separately, dry, in troughs?” 

Corn, tankage and middlings in the 
proportions mentioned, make an ex- 
cellent ration for fall pigs of about 
sixty pounds in weight. The only 
change we would suggest would be to 
omit the middlings from the ration 
and increase the amount of tankage. 
This should cheapen the gains without 
materially decreasing their rapidity. 
In the corn belt, with feed at present 
prices, a ration of corn and tankage in 
the proportion of about five parts of 
corn to one of tankage, will put cheap- 
er and more rapid gains on sixty to 
one hundred pound shoats than almost 
any other ration, unless it be that pas- 
ture is available. 

The value of oat shorts as a pig feed 
is not well known. Oat shorts or mid- 
dlings contain about the same amount 
of protein as wheat middlings, and are 
about fifteen per cent higher in carbo- 
hydrates and fat. Based on composi- 
tion alone, with feed at present prices, 
oat middlings are worth about 15 cents 
more per cwt. than wheat middlings. 
Oat middlings vary considerably in 
their composition, and unless they 
were of very good quality we would 
not consider them much higher in 
value than wheat middlings. 

By many practical hog feeders and 
a number of the experiment stations 
as well, tankage is fed to hogs in the 
slop form, being mixed with other 
ground feeds and made into a thick 
slop a short time before feeding. Oth- 
ers prefer mixing it with shelled corn 
and feeding dry. Occasionally it is 
fed dry in separate troughs, but this 
practice is considered wasteful, as 
much feed is lost by hogs rooting it 
out on the ground. 





PREPARATION OF CORN AND OAT 
STUBBLE GROUND FOR CORN. 
An Indiana correspondent writes 

that he has two pieces of ground that 
he intends to put in corn this year. 
One piece is a field of black loam, that 
raised an excellent crop of corn last 
year. The corn was cut last fall, but 
the stalks and roots were so heavy 
that he found it impossible to plow it 
and do a good job last fall. The other 
piece of ground is a peaty, muck soil, 
on which the oats lodged last year. 
The lodged oats and stubble were so 
rank last fall that he found it impos- 
sible to plow this field with any satis- 
faction. He wishes to know how to 
prepare both of these pieces of ground 
for corn this spring. 

All ground which is to go into corn 
this year should be disked as early 
as possible this spring. If the ground 
is cornstalk land, the stalks should 
previously be disposed of, while the 
ground is yet frozen, either by raking 
and burning or by merely dragging 
with a harrow or railroad iron. The 


stalks may be left standing, uncut, and | 
the disk run diagonally across the 


rows. Except on soil which is rather 
lacking in humus, we would consider 
the most satisfactory method of dis- 
posing of the stalks would be to rake 
them up and burn them; bother from 
them at planting time and in the early 
stages of cultivation would thus be 
eliminated. Corn stubble ground (that 
is, ground from which the corn was 
harvested last fall, either for the silo 
or as a fodder crop) should by all 
means be disked at the earliest pos- 
sible date in the spring. A good way 
to level the stubble is to disk diagon- 












Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, lowa 


March 17, 1911. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


TmtYa aes Progressive Farmer 


is the Ownership of a 


DAVENPORT Roller -Bearing Steel Wagon 


You know a farmer by the implements he uses. And the surest sign 
of progressiveness is in the Davenport Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon. 
* Some day every farmer will own a Steel Wagon. But the far-sighted, 

money-making farmer of today is using the Davenport now—is benefiting from its many advantages 
now. He’s setting the pace—his neighbors will soon follow, but he’s getting the extra satisfaction now. 


bs a - C rw © 
ir ~ te ee 





You know how much easier it is to roll a log than it is to drag it. The ordinary wagon is little more than dragged in 
comparison with the Davenport. That makes the wonderful difference in the draft. Think of your horses when you buy 
your next wagon. Remember also that Roller-Bearings mean more trips, easier trips, with fewer horses. 

The Davenport owner knows the value of these features: The all-steel construction which means lifetime service. The 
guaranteed capacity of 5000 pounds which assures safety under heavy loads. The gears of solid steel rolled into its 
strongest forms and trussed like a bridge, which combines lightness and strength. The wheels of steel, with strong, 
round spokes forged solidly into the hubs and hot-riveted in the tires, which means that there’s nothing to dry apart, 
shrink, rot or work loose. The ROLLER-BEARINGS insure 30% to 50% lighter draft. ‘ 

No tires to set; no breakdowns; no repairs and the automobile hub enables 
him to oil without removing the wheels. 


You should know what these advantages really mean to you now. Write us for full infor- 
mation contained in nr No.2, and we will be pleased to write you fully, whether you 
are in the market now or not. 














3 x 9 Skein— $52. 
3%210 Skein— 





We know how much corn the Janesville Disk Cultivator will mean to you. That’s why we gladly agree to 
take the increase in yield on 40 acres for our pay, through your dealer, for one of these cultivators, if used prac- 
tically during an entire season as we direct. That’s the best proof in the world of how confident we are that 
Janesville Cultivators positively mean more corn to the acre and 100% crops. 

This Janesville is the cultivator you can depend on to work right at any time, in any kind of soil, for deep, shallow or 
medium cultivation. Yay peg ys is assured. It is the only practical machine in cloddy, 
trashy ground. Use it in hard or soft ground, smooth or rough ground. The Janesville Disk 
Cultivator has proven its worth time and again in river bottom country, and where excessive 
tains have given growth to very dense weeds. By actual test, it has given perfect 
results in sun baked soil, almost rocklike. We guarantee its efficiency in any part 
of the country. The 


Janesville Disk Gultivator 


—pleases every dealer who sees it and every farmer who uses it. It is simplicity itself. 
Perfectly adjustable, and will accommodate itself to any condition. The handy 
ratchet levers are easily operated from the seat. Shifts the gang to angle desired. 
The tilt of gangs is controlled by ratchet levers, one on each gang, no bolts or 
wrenches used, no jerking or tugging necessary. This saves time. The scrapers 
are thrown on or off the disks by spring pressure foot levers. Has adjustable seat, 
dust-proof wheel bores, an easy pull for the horses. Is equipped with 14orl6disks, 
and with levelers and lister bars when ordered. 


Get These Free Books 


Tell all about our “Big 5’ line of Janesville Machines. Be sure to ask for our 
Disk Cultivator Booklet and say whether you are also interested in Janesville 
Riding or Walking Plows—Janesville Riding or Walking Cultivators—or Janesville 
Disk Harrows. Let us send you our Free Booklets—tell you the names of 
leading dealers who can show you Janesville machines, and all facts about 
prices, etc. Write today. 


The Janesville Machine Co., 





























34 Center Street, 
Janesville, Wis. 














have a world wide reputation for high quality 
: and our prices have made them famous. 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means success, 

We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe deliv- 
ery, satisfaction and to save you money. - 
; Catalog shows all styles of pleas- 
tre vehicles and harness, pony 
vehicles and harness, spring wagons, 
delivery wagons, farm wagons, 
and harness. 

May we send you large catalog? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., 
Elkhart, Indiana 

























54.70 















aly across the rows. In case the stub- 


up makes a good home for the corn } larity. It is a good thing to break the 


ble is very rank, and was cut high, it 
might pay to run a drag over the field 
while it is yet frozen. 

We believe that we would burn off 
the oats stubble field on which the 
stubble is so rank and there is so 
much lodged oats. This soil, being 
peaty by nature, would not especially 
require the humus and nitrogen which 
would be lost by burning. Burning off 
these materials would certainly render 
the preparation of the soil much more 
easy. After burning, we would disk 
early, plow and harrow. 

Why should soil be disked early in 
the spring for corn planting? There 
are many reasons, the following being 
the most important: 

1. Disking, by stirring the soil thor- 
oughly, exposes it to-the sun’s rays 
and warms it up. A seed bed which is 
disked early and is thoroughly warmed 





plant earlier in the season than would 
otherwise be the case. This warming 
up of the soil also favors the growth 
of the beneficial bacteria, which man- 
ufacture the nitrates which cause corn 
to grow rapidly. This warming up of 
the soil also helps to dry out the sur- 
face, so that in case the ground was 
not plowed last fall, it may be plowed 
earlier this ar. 

2. Disking places a mulch on the 
ground, which conserves moisture. In 
a dry season this is very important. 

3. Disking re-establishes capillar- 
ity. Capillarity, as our older readers 
know, is the way water has of climb- 
ing up from one soil grain to another 
and finally escaping at the surface of 
the ground. Plowing, disking, harrow- 
ing, and cultivating the ground by 
breaking the connection of the soil 
grains with one another destroys capil- 





capillary attraction in the upper two 
or three inches of the soil, but it is a 
bad thing to destroy it six or eight 
inches below the surface at the bottom 
of the plow furrow. The plowing un- 
der of sod, weeds, heavy stubble, etc., 
breaks the capillarity of the sub-soil, 
and consequently the surface soil is 
unable to draw upon the water stored 
beneath. This is why corn on sod 
land so often fires in July. Disking 
sod land before plowing so tears up 
the sod that capillarity may be re- 
stored more quickly. Disking after 
plowing also helps to re-establish cap- 
illarity. 

4. Disking kills many weeds. Early 
in the spring it kills those weeds that 
have already started, and at the same 
time encourages the germination of 
many weed seed, which are easily 
killed by later disking or harrowing. 
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OATS AND FIELD PEAS FOR PAS- 
TURE, SOILING OR HAY. 


A number of correspondents have 
written in, asking as to the best meth- 
ods of handling the oat and field-pea 
crop. They ask what variety of oats 
and of field peas to sow, when and how 
o sow them. One wishes to know 
when the pasturing should start; an- 

.er concerning the value of the hay 

* horses. 

Oats and field peas should be sown 

early in the spring as_ possible. 
ere are many successful ways of 
wing this crop, but we would regard 
the following as good and practical: 
jisk the soil as early as possible in 
the spring into a good seed bed. Se- 

t a late variety of oats and an early 
variety of Canada peas. On very rich 
soil a good mixture is two and one- 
fourth bushels of peas and one and 
three-fourths bushels of oats to the 

cre, but on poorer soil one and three- 

urths bushels of peas to one and one- 
fourth bushels of oats would be good. 
The two may be sown in almost any 
combination, but it is well to sow 
somewhat more peas than oats, if it 
is desired to get much out of the peas, 
since there is a tendency for the oats 
to crowd out the peas. The most con- 
venient method of planting is to drill 
in the mixture at a depth of about two 
and one-half inches. A better method, 
but one taking more time, would be to 
drill or disk in the peas a few days or 
a week before sowing the oats. This 
gives the peas the start which they 
need in order to do the best with oats. 
If a drill is not to be had, the crop 
may be sown broadcast and disked in. 
Sometimes peas are sown alone broad- 
cast, plowed under and a few days 
later oats are disked in. 

It is best to delay pasturing oats and 
peas till the oats are beginning to head 
and the pea pods are filling. In the 
San Luis valley, in Colorado, where 
great quantities of this crop are grown 
and used for hog and sheep pasture, 
pasturing is delayed until the peas are 
completely ripe. If early pasture is 
lacking, pasturing might commence in 
late May or early June, when the crop 
is but a few inches high. For soiling 
purposes, cutting is generally delayed 
until the oats are commencing to head. 
For hay, the mixture should be cut 
when the oats are in the milk and the 
peas are filling, or even a little bit 
later. This will generally be early in 
July. The experiment stations report 
that this crop yields from six to twelve 
tons of green forage, and two or three 
tons of excellent hay. In composition 
the hay is much the same as clover, 
and is recommended as being excel- 
lent feed for all kinds of stock. It 
should make a good horse hay, but 
would probably be open to the same 
objection as clover and alfalfa, as be- 
ing too laxative when fed in large 
amounts to horses at hard work. In 
the northern United States and Can- 
ada, field peas are often sown alone 
and harvested for grain, a yield of fif- 
teen to twenty-five bushels being the 

verage. 

We do not know why the farmers of 

northern part of the corn belt have 
not given the field pea more of a trial. 
In connection with oats, it furnishes 
abundance of pasture or hay of ex- 


cellent quality. We can not give any 
very definite recommendations con- 
cerning this crop until our farmers 
have given it a more extended trial. 
The only complaint we have heard 


against the oat and field pea crop is 
that there is a tendency for the oats 
to smother out the field pea and in one 
nstance one subscriber wrote us that 
his hogs did not seem to find the peas 
very palatable. An objection to the 
crop is the high cost of pea seed, two 
to three dollars per bushel. 





OLD PROCESS O!IL MEAL VERSUS 
TANKAGE AS A PIG FEED, 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I can buy what is said to be old 
process oil cake meal at $38 per ton, 
and tankage, 60 per cent protein, at 
$50 per ton. Which shall I buy to feed 
young growing pigs in order to balance 
the corn?” 

The object in feeding tankage or oil 
meal to hogs is simply to furnish pro- 
tein, in which corn is lacking. At $38 
per ton, old process oil meal furnishes 
protein at about 6.3 cents per pound, 
while tankage at $50 per ton furnishes 
protein at about five cents per pound. 
rheoretically, tankage would be the 


cheaper of the two feed with which to 


this 
station 
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FORESIGHT IN FARMING 


In every business, foresight plays a vitally im- 
portant part. Lack of it encourages failure, while 
presence of it furtherssuccess. And so it is in farm- 
ing, for farming is now the world’s biggest business. 

Foresight simply means the ability to see things 
beyond today, or tomorrow, ornext week. It means 
thinking about this year’s harvest—now. 

Thousands of farmers are aptly demonstrating 
their foresight by looking over their present equip- 
ment. Those who are doubtful of the efficiency of 
their machines; who are not sure they will work un- 
interruptedly through another season are getting 
new machines. They know that they would need 
new machines in a year or two anyway. They have 
foresight enough to see that it does not pay to take 
chances of delays from breakdowns when the grain 
is ripe. 

The same foresight that prompts these up-to-date 
farmers to select harvesting machines now, is also 
prompting them to select IHC Harvesting Mach- 
ines. They know that these machines are right. 
The test of time has proved it. They have won 
their way to the top by their work in millions of 
harvest fields throughout the world. 


Champion McCormick Osborne 
Deering Milwaukee Plano 


All six are uniform in quality—each the best 
that long experience, correct principles, high grade 
materials, and skilled workmanship can produce. 





I H C Service Bureau 


The Bureau is acenter where the best ways of do- 
ing things on the farm, and data relating to its devel 
opment, are collected and distributed free to every 
one interested in agriculture. Every available source 
of information will be used in answering questions on 


all farm subjects. If questions are sent tothe I HC 
Service Bureau they will receive prompt attention. 








If ever necessary, exact duplicates of any part of 
each machine may be secured at your dealer’s 
promptly. With any machine in the I H C line you 
can be sure of the harvest, and your profits. 

Itis the I H C resources—available ore mines, 
steel mills, timber lands, and saw mills, and the un- 
equalled buying power, and output and manufac- 
turing facilities—that insure the highest degree of 
efficiency in every I H C machine turned out. 

Summing it all up in a ‘‘nutshell’’—when you 
buy an IH C Harvesting Machine you are backed by 
many years of experience, by an organization that 
has the reputation of fairand honest dealing with 
farmers everywhere—a reputation that in itself is 
assurance of the highest possible quality. 

Every day now brings you nearer and nearer to 
the real work. Every day from now on you will be 
busier and busier. Why not go to the I H C local 
dealer now—today? See the I H C harvesting 
machine that is best adapted to your use. Let the 
dealer explain allthe factsto you. Then make up 
your mind to be ready for the harvest with the best 
equipment that money can buy. Do not overlook 
the very complete lines of haying machines and 
tools. 

Be careful of your binder twine, too, Whether 
you want Sisalor Manila get the best. You will 
find that the I H C brands—Champion, McCormick, 
Osborne, Deering, Milwaukee, Plano, or Interna- 
tional—in Sisal, Standard, Manila, or Pure Manila— 
are absolutely dependable. 

Be sure you see the IH C local dealer. But if 
not convenient, mail us a request for any of the 
1H C catalogues and for any special information 
you desire. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO USA 
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up corn. Actual experiments | tein it furnishes, 
out. The Indiana experi- 
compared tankage with 


with a number of different | age. 


more expensive for the amount of pro- 
we would 
meal as safer and more desirable for 
young hogs or brood sows than tank- 
This is largely on account of the 


struction of weeds, 
use oil 


coyote or the horse thief. 


because a man 
knows where to find his weeds when 
he wants to destroy them. Not so the 


Wolves may destroy a couple hun- 








lots of hogs, weighing from 110 to 240 
pounds. As an average of all the ex- 
periments, it was found that corn and 
tankage produced an average daily 
gain of 1.61 pounds, while the corn and 
oil meal ration produced about 1.49 
pounds. The average amount of feed 
required per pound of gain was: For 
the tankage lot, 3.7 pounds of corn- 
meal and .245 of a pound of tankage, 
while for the oil meal lot it was 3.636 
pounds of cornmeal and .462 of a 
pound of oil meal. With oil meal at 
$38 per ton, tankage at $50 a ton, and 
corn at 40 cents per bushel, the cost 
of gain would be $3.42 for the oil meal 
lots and $3.20 for the tankage lots. For 
fattening hogs at present prices of 
feed, tankage furnishes a cheaper bal- 
ance for corn than does oil meal. 
For very young pigs, however, we 
would not consider that tankage had 
such a marked advantage. Although 





machine {t operates, delivering steadier power than any other gasoline engine, adapting it especially for op 
and least waste of grain. Lowest fuel cost for it runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas or Alcohol and 
A slow speed, high onty engine. « poe iris 7H 
i i ither stationary, portable or traction use. 
YOU WILL MAKE A MISTAKE IF YOU DO NOT WRITE US FOR INFORMATION. 
30 to So _H. P, four cylinder. 


it delivers gieatest available power per horse. 


is less cumbersome, with less vibration, therefore adapting it fore 
FAVORITE ENGINE. No engine made has so wide a range of use. 
1% H.P. to 6% H.P. single cylinder. 6 to 20 H. P. two cylinder. 





| 


WES 


laxative properties of oil meal. Shorts, 
although an expensive source of 
protein, may also be used to good ad- 
vantage with young pigs. 





BOUNTIES ON WOLVES, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I certainly think the correspondent 
in Wallaces’ Farmer, issue of Febru- 
ary lith, has the “wrong point of 
view” when he considers bounties on 
wolves as being “wrong in principle” 
because they “tax the many for the 
benefit of the few.” On the same the- 
ory a man might object to paying tax 
to support state institutions, because 
he had no children in the penitentiary 
or state university. He might also ob- 
ject to spending public money for the 
apprehension of horse thieves, because 
he didn’t own a horse. There is no 
occasion to put a bounty on the de- 





dred dollars’ worth of pigs, poultry and 
lambs in a year for a man. He may 
set traps, lay poison, and carry a gun 
to the field with him and not succeed 
in getting any wolves. If the bounty 
were made large enough, some men 
would make it their business to get 
the wolves. But with a large bounty 
there should be a provision that no 
bounties should be paid on animals 
raised or kept in capitivity. In fact, 
it should be made a misdemeanor for 
a man to keep one in captivity. Such 
a law ought to result in the practical 
destruction of wolves and coyotes, and 
the state would be the gainer, just as 
truly as it is when some professor dis- 
covers a method of combatting some 
destructive insect or the sheriff breaks 
up a gang of horse thieves or bank 


robbers. 
Cc. W. YODER. 
Brown County, Kansas. 








MADE. Lowest 
fuel cost; lowest 
up-keep cost; 
easiest on the 


erating farm machinery, with better results 
has perfect lubrication. Lowest cost because 


Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, occupies less space, 


E POWER CONTRACTOR'S 


State your requirements and get our advise, 


THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Manufacturers, 457 West 15th St. Chicago, U.S.A. This is our 58th year. 
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TO PREVENT SOIL WASHING. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“What do you consider the best pre- 
ventive of soil washing? Does tiling 
prove successful in a hard clay sub- 
soil? What is the cost of tiling per 
acre? I am asking these questions be- 
cause I think this is by far the most 
difficult problem with which the farm- 
ers in this section have to contend. 
Last year, after a heavy rain I heard 
the best farmer in this community say 
that he did not know how to farm. He 
had just prepared a field to resist 
drouth, and it was the worst thing he 
could have done. The rain swept it 
much worse than if it had never been 
touched. Another neighbor remarked 
after a spring of heavy rains that he 
had lost more soil than he ever ex- 
pected to be able to return by way of 
manure. A third one asks: What is 
the use of the experiment stations tell- 
ing us how to raise crops, if they can 
not tell us how to hold the soil that 
raises them?” 

Our correspondent has in this brief 
letter asked two or three different 
questions, and we can not answer them 
all specifically. For instance: “What 
is the cost of tiling per’ acre? That 
varies from as low as five dollars to as 
high as forty or even fifty. It depends 
upon the character of the land, the 
size and number of the tile required, 
the distance of the haul, and the cost 
of putting them in. 

Neither does the question, “Does til- 
ing prove effective in a hard clay sub- 
soil?” admit of a positive answer. It 
depends on what you mean by “hard 
clay.” If you mean what is known as 
hardpan, the question is an open one. 
In fact, experiments have been rather 
inconclusive on this subject. At any 
rate, it must be done in an entirely 
different way from the tiling done in 
what is known as brick clay, or any 
clay through which the water will sink 
readily for eight or ten feet. On these 
last soils, tiling, if properly done, will 
always prove effective. 

We shall aim to answer the first 
question: “What is the best prevent- 
ive of soil washing?” This is a very 
broad question, and would require col- 
umns to answer it fully. We will an- 
swer it only insofar as it refers to til- 
ing. Instead of answering even this 
question specifically, we will take the 
opportunity to ask our readers some 
questions. For example, What makes 
soils wash? What kind cf soils wash 
most? Do worn soils wash more than 
virgin soils? What effect has the depth 
of plowing on soil erosion? With a 
little study and observation, and a 
very little help from us, our readers 
will be able to give satisfactory an- 
swers to these questions. 

It may help them in this to call their 
attention to the fact that in rolling 
parts of the country sloughs head out 
at a point about as far in depth from 


the top of the hill as water is found in. 


their wells: and if they stand at the 
head of one slough, take a spirit level 
and place it level, they will strike the 
head of about every slough in the 
country. What caused these sloughs? 
Seemingly the hard clay vein at their 
head. The whole stratum of soil above 
that clay vein is porous. The water 
goes down until it strikes impervious 
clay. It can not go any farther. It 
must get out somewhere. It comes out 
at one spot and in time washes out 
if the land be rolling the hollow we 
call a slough. 

Every farmer must have noticed 
that soils that are naturally loose to 
a great depth do not usually wash, 
even if the land is very rolling; where- 
as clay soils wash readily for the sim- 
ple reason, as in the case of the slough 
above mentioned, that the water reach- 
es a stratum of hard clay, which it 
can not penetrate readily, and runs off, 
where there is any fall. Soils in the 
south wash badly, and the longer the 
soil is under cultivation the more it 
washes, for two reasons: First, it 
has become less porous through the 
exhaustion of the humus: and, second, 
these southern farmers have been 
plowing only two or three inches deep 
and a plowpan is formed under it. The 
heavy rains in that section convert the 
plowed surface into slush, and it 
runs off. The improved methods of 
farming there show that by plowing 
six inches deep a reservoir is formed 
that holds water and keeps the soil 
— becoming mortar and running 
off. 
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than ever. 


Today that confidence is even stronger, because STUDEBAKER wagons are better 
Year by year improvements have been made wherever constant watchfulness has 
shown a practical improvement possible. 


The one word—Quality—explains Studebaker supremacy. Quality of material and Quality 
of workmanship has sent STUDEBAKER wagons to every civilized land. 


The best proof of how Studebaker service is 
appreciated is shown by the fact that the Studebaker (— 
plant covers over 101 acres of ground—the largest a 
vehicle factories in the world. 
If you want the wagon of perfect design, cor- 
rect proportion, matchless strength, finest 
appearance, longest life and lightest draft, 
call on the Studebaker dealer and 

choose from his display. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 










Millions Know the Value 
of That Name ona Wagon 


For the past sixty years the STUDEBAKER 
has set the standard in Farm Wagons. Confi- 
dence in Studebaker value, and in Studebaker 
service, has been handed down from father to son. 








“The Farmer’s Friend’’—Free 


We have a book called ‘‘The Farmer’s 
Friend’’ which illustrates and describes the 
Studebaker wagons in detail and explains why 
they are the most economical to buy. Send 
your name and address and we will mail you 
the book free and give you the name of the 
Studebaker dealer nearest you. SJ 




















SOUTH BEND, IND, Ss 
~ Adv. No. 1431 a” 
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ier the rainfall during the season, the 
more the soil washes; and, further- 
more, soils wash more in_ sections 
where the rains come in heavy show- 
ers, one, two or three inches in a day. 
In these cases the soil washes inevit- 
ably, where the land is at all rolling. 

Therefore, answering this question 
as to what is the best preventive of 
soil washing, we would say: First, 
keeping the land reasonably full of 
vegetable matter; second, plowing to 
a sufficient depth to form a cistern, so 
to speak, over the land that will take 
up and hold any ordinary rainfall that 
comes. Three inches of plowed land 
resting on heavy clay will not hold 
much water. A heavy rain will reduce 
it to mortar, whereas, if plowed six or 
eight inches deep, it has a very large 
water-holding capacity. 

Third, the drainage of sloughs will 
prevent soil washing, where the drain- 
age is properly done. Sloughs usually 
have a number of sources at their 
head, “sprangles” farmers call them, 
and the wettest place in the slough is 
not always in the center, but at both 
sides, where the water having struck 
hard clay is forced out. Now drains 
that will intercept this water before 
it gets into the soil proper will pre- 
vent washing in the center. Frequent- 
ly these small drains that intercept the 
water from these branches or spran- 
gles can be run together into a large 
tile in the center. 

Where the damage has already been 
done and the undrained slough has be- 
come a gully requiring a bridge in a 
year or two, these sloughs should be 
filed with brush, cornstalks, or any 
other refuse in order to catch the soil 
that comes down, thus filling them up. 
Some farmers put a good post on each 
side, and then connect the posts with 
heavy woven wire, thus catching the 
wash and filling up the slough. 

In the rolling sections of western 
Iowa and in Kansas and Nebraska 
there is a great deal of soil washing, 
which is inevitable where the land is 
cultivated in corn, and particularly so 
where listing is practiced. The lister 
furrow carries the water and the soil 
with it in case of heavy, dashing rains. 
Under these circumstances listing 
should not be practiced, notwithstand- 
ing its great saving. On the same 
principle there is a great deal more 
washing where the cultivator is used 
than there is with the shovel plow. In 
those sections we frequently have a 
two-inch rainfall in a day; and al- 
though subsoils are porous and could 
take care of a vast amount of water, 
if it came gradually, the water can not 
get down quickly enough during these 
downpours or cloudbursts, as they are 
called. 

Lands of this kind will be greatly 
benefited by the adoption of a rotation 


Other things being equal, the heav- | in which corn occurs only about once 





Why Pay $105.50 More} 
Than My Price For a/ 
5-h.p. Gasoline Engine? 


MY factory experts have gathered together a 

great mass of Gasoline Engine facts. I am 
going to put these facts up to you and let you 
see if there isn’t a pretty good reason why you should 
get my proposition on just the Engine you want 
before you decide to buy anywhere else. 

When we decided to manufacture 55,000 Gasoline 
Engines, for 1911, we first: got many of the well known 
engines of a similar character and my experts went all the way 
through them, testing every part, every piece of material, every 
practical working feature so we would be sure our engines would 
come up to every merit these other engines might have. 

Then another set of my experts figured the cost of mate- 
rials and of selling on my direct-from-factory small profit plan 
and then they fixed the price based on 55,000 output. 

The 5-H.P. Engine that our experts consider next to ours 
in quality sells to the consumer for $225.00. We do know, how- 
ever, and do guarantee that our engine is easier to handle, 
easier to put on different kinds of work, easier to start, and smoother 
running. My account experts found that we could sell this engine at a 
fair profit direct to the user on 30 to 365 days free trial with a liberal guar- 
antee for $119.50. 

This means a saving of $105.50 in cash to every customer over the price 
they would pay for the otherengine. And I give you a better engine to boot. 


auoway tTngines UP 

Now just remember that the Wm. Galloway Co. is the largest manufacturer of engines in 
the world, selling direct to consumers, with a capital stock of three and a half million dollars 
back of our proposition. And there is nothing verbal about any of our guarantees or claims 
—all down io black and white. We must make good on every statement. 

Now if you have gone so far in this advertisement and are interested we want to send 
you our printed salesman. Our catalogue ioe oe 
illustrates our complete line of Galloway . mgs 
Engines. The sizes run from 1 3-4-H.P., our The am 
Boss of the Farm, upto our 15-H.P. Engine. GALLBWAY 
We manufacture them for stationary soe 
engines, ——_ —- and for ——— 
purposes. ey are all guaranteed and Bee P 
I promise to save you money in pro- — sseaseed F EE: 
portion on allof them according to the Go@ger: gra mere 
saving I make you on the 5-H.P. size. a: a 

Just send a postal card now and say 
—“Galloway, send along your engine 
book and personal price proposition.”’ 
I'll do it by return mail. 


Wm. Galloway Company 
115 Galloway Station Waterloo, lowa 


Big Gasoline Engine 
Book at My Expense. 









































Oxford Hay Loader 


Improved With Apron 

Direct gear. No chains to wear out. Noshoes. A one- 
man machine, Light draft—will pull one-third easier 
than any rake bar loader made doing the same amount 
of work. A simple, light, strong combined rake and 
loader, the result of 20 years’ practical tests. One 
man rakes and loads from swath or windrows any 
light or heavy grass. Rakes ‘ft. swath clean as 
any spring tooth horserake. Easily handled. Best 
material. Guaranteed against defects. 








Send for descriptive circular. Runs 
LASACK BROS. &CO., _ Oxford Junction, lowa Ym 
Fill This Coupon Out and Get Special Terms to New Buyers. Third 
TN assncsccscnntnsntncseesnvancasnseensse Easier 
P.O State 
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Not Your Home—but 


Is Yours Protected? & 


Why don’t you do something to pro- 
tect: your home? ‘Thousands and 
thousands of homes are made safe by 


THE DODD SYSTEM 
of Lightning 
Protection 
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West Dodd, Originator of the Dodd System 
Not one ever destroyed or injured. And 
yet lightning causes three-fourths of 
all the country fires. The Dodd System 
comes nearest to absolute safety of any 
in the world. Insurance companies say 
so. Over 2000 Mutual Companies have y@& 
passed resolutions endorsing it. Old \®& 
Line Companies are giving 20 per cent 
reduction in rates on buildings pro- J 
tected with D.-S. Lightning Rods. f 
Be sure you get THE DODD SYSTEM, the 
rvealsystem—includes scientific installa- 
tion as well asthe standard rod at the 
standard price. 

Look for the D.-S. Trade Mark. Write 

for great lightning book, FREE, to 
Dodd & Struthers 

439 6th Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
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ROOFING 


and many other forms 
Cheaper Than Shingles 


Willlast 30 to40 Years 

Lightning proof, 
fire proof, hail 
proof. Anyone can 
put it on, over old 
shingles or on skele- 
ton frame. Cut to 
fit any shape roof. 
Best roofing for 
barns and all kinds 
farm buildings. No 
nainting. No other roofing of like cost has 
ull these merits. Write for prices, catalog 
and samples, today, as this ad will not ap- 
pear next week. 


Steel Roofing and Stamping Works 
506 S. W. 2nd St. 
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Des Moines, lowa oe 
You Want 


) ca , KAY ee 
Strength 


In Your Spreader 


Don’t let anyone fool you into buying a 
light pine and cast iron spreader. You know 
it can’t stand the strain. Get one with oak, 
hickory and malleable iron. Get one witha 
solid oak frameand big malleable fifth wheel. 
Get one with an endless apron that runs on 
the greatest number of large rollers. In short, 
get the world’s best—the 


GREAT 
WESTERN 


You are guaranteed 50% greater strength, 50% 
less breakage and a 50% better spreader than 
Sny other on the market. Let ussend you some 
astounding spreader facts—proof that the 
“Great Western” spreader costs less r year— 
= pays the set prepte for alifetime. Send 

our name now for big Art Catalog No §338then 
see the Great Western dealer in your town. 

Write today. 


Smith Mfg. Company 
158 E. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 















Please mention this paper when writing. 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


in four years, and of which two years 
are in grass. This involves plowing 
only once in four years, in which the 
plowing should be done in the fall and 
should be as deep as is possible with 
a shovel plow. The time may come 
when it wiil be necessary or at least 
advisable to plow these lands sixteen 
inches deep, using a deep tillage plow, 
and thus secure a reservoir which will 
hold any rain that may come. It will 
also be necessary in the future to tile 
drain land which apparently does not 
need it now, for tile drainage opens up 
pores in the soil, openings through 
which water will flow much more read- 
ily than through land which has not 
been tile drained. 

We hope our readers who are trou- 
bled with so.: washing will read this 
carefully and then observe the extent 
to which erosion goes on on their 
farms and on those of their neighbors, 
and ask themselves whether the ideas 
we have expressed are or are not sub- 
stantiated by their observations. 

The farm on which the editor was 
brought up had a field of north-lying 
land so steep that it required some in- 
genuity to drive an ordinary load of 
hay or grain without upsetting. It was 
so steep that it was impossible to plow 
it with the team moving uphill, and 
yet it never washed. ‘The soil was 
deep enough and loose enough to hold 
all the rain that fell. Another part of 
the farm was gently rolling, but heavy 
clay, and it washed so badly during 
a heavy rain when in corn that it was 
always a question which way to plant 
the corn; whether to make every corn 
row carry its own water (for the shov- 
el plow was ordinarily in use), or to 
take chances of the accumulated water 
breaking through and making a gully. 
The plan adopted was to keep it as 
much in grass as possible, and when 
broken to plow it in the fall nine inch- 
es deep. 





RINGBONE, 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“TI have a road colt with a ringbone 
on the front part of each hind ankle 
just above the hoof. One of these ring- 
bones is of full size, and the horse is 
lame on this foot. The other ringbone 
has just started. Can you give me a 
remedy for ringbone?” 

Ringbone is a hereditary unsound- 
ness which is due primarily to steep 
shoulder, steep pasterns and bones of 
poor quality. The immediate cause is 
hard work at an early age, bad shoe- 
ing, and bruises or other injuries to 
the pastern joint. Over-grown hoofs 
and poor shoeing also often cause 
ringbone. 

Ringbone may often be prevented 
by feeding the colts well, by trimming 
the hoofs frequently, by proper shoe- 
ing by a competent blacksmith, and by 
avoiding hard work at an early age. 
Curing ringbone is difficult and treat- 





ment is not very satisfactory. The first | 


step is to give complete rest for five 
or six weeks. Remove the shoes and 
see that the feet are pared level. If 
the pasterns are inflamed, put on a 
bandage soaked with a lotion of half 
an ounce of acetate of lead in one 
quart of water. Renew this bandage 
for three or four days, and then rub 
over the ringbone a blister made by 
mixing one teaspoonful of cantharides, 


one-half teaspoonful of biniodide of 
mercury and four tablespoonfuls of 
lard. After this blister has been on 


for twenty-four hours, wash it off and 
rub on a little lard. Repeat the blis- 
tering every other week until three 
blisters have been given. The animal 
should be given a complete rest of at 
least six weeks while this is going on. 

If blistering does not cure the trou- 
ble, the next step is firing. The the- 
ory of this is that by means of touch- 
ing the bone with a hot iron, further 
bone enlargement is prevented. Firing 
is best done by a competent veterinar- 
ian. After everything else has failed, 
ringbone lameness may be cured by 
neurectomy, or cutting the nerves that 
lead to the foot. This cures the horse 
by completely destroying all sense of 
feeling in the foot, and consequently 
there is no further trace of lameness. 
The trouble is not removed, however, 
and in time the horse’s feet are bound 
to go to pieces. To cut the nerves, a 
competent veterinarian must be em- 
ployed. Treatment for ringbone is at 
best unsatisfactory. Horses so _ af- 


fected should never be used for breed- 
ing purposes. 
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mtietaathact: 


or Blowouts! 














N such humiliating scenes as this! For MOTZ Cushion Tires 
enastendiiie owners from every known tire trouble FOREVER! 


The motorist’s greatest source of cxpense {fs kicked into Kinotom Come! 


954 of the automobile’s expense stays in 


lions of 


owner’s 
dollars will be saved farmers this year! All because MOTZ, the genius of 
auto tires, has invented the tire that cont penetra, can’t blowout, can’t cause 


trouble, and can’t pile up a penny of 


EVERY TIRE TROUBLE No more bankrupting repair bills! No more back- 


No more cementing and patch- 


breaking repairing ! 
ABOLISHED FOREVER! ing’ Nom rs bis money outlay for extra equipment! 


And the end of breakdowns miles and miles from home! 


his wonderful cushion 


tire is eazy-riding! Its resiliency is achieved by ingenious slantwise bridges, 
undercat sides and double tread, which make the tire om like air in pneu- 


macic tires! 


Note the tire’s resiliency in the photograp 


ic illustration. The 


world’s only trouble-proof tires of pneumatic resiliency are 


MOTZ 


Cushion 


Tires 


MOTZ no-expense tires last nearly as long as the car itself! They have 


taken the automobile world by storm! 


For they cost no more than pneu- 


matic tires and save their own cost over and over many times! 


24,000 MILES—EQUAL TO “AROUND MOTZ Cushion Tires always average 


THE EARTH” —ON MOTZ TIRES! 


15,000 to 20,000 miles service. Pneumatics give scarcely 3,000 to 3,500 miles 
service—and cost 5 to 20 cents per mile! 
universal quick-detachable rims—they’ll fit your rims. 2 
For self-protection equip your automobile with MOTZ Cushion Tires—free 
yourself from a thousand tire troubles and from useless tire expense! Our 
Peautifully illustrated book No. 61, along with letters from owners of MOTZ- 
Equipped cars, will reach you by return mail. Just write us for them—NOW, 
The investigation will pay you BIG! Ad 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Co. 
Dept. 6! Akron, Ohio 


Chicago :: Detroit :: Kansas City 








Dealers and Garage Men 


Trade quotations will be mailed you 
by return mail if you'll write us at once 
=—today. Our extensive advertising 
campaign is producing an astounding 
demand for this perfect, trouble-proof 
tire. Any dealer can apply it. (50) 











over 10,000 miles! One set traveled 
24,000 miles! Scores upon scores gave 








MOTZ Tires fit all standard and 
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KRAPZER 
CARRIAGES 


father used. 


buy goes into a Kratzer. 
there in a Kratzer. 


Tell us your dealer's name when you write, and 


102 First Street, 








C22 SEE 
Keep Close to the Builders 


Forget the other fellow for a minute! 
No matter whether it’s a buggy, wagon, surrey, car- 
riage—before you give the order, send for catalog of 


“Built in the West for the West.” 


Get one of these old fashioned Democrat wagons, built like the one your 


Kratzer Quality Wagons are the most serviceable, the most comfortable 

and the most up-to-date farmers spring wagons manufactured. 
You can spend more but you can’t get more, because the best that money can 
It is built iz Des Moines for Westerners by West- 
erners who have grown up with the country and know from experience what a 
wagon needs, to be the biggest success in lowa and the middle west. 


Send for Our Beautiful Catalog 


_ It will open your eyes to carriage values and the advantages of buying at home. Describes 
entire line of quality vehicles that you can’t afford not to investigate. 


KRATZER CARRIAGE COMPANY, 





Protect your own 
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It’s all 


write now. 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 



































Warranted 
For Three 
Years. 





Only $29:22 


Buys this three-year-guaranteed 
Buggy. Surries, $45.00 up. Two- 


Horse Farm Wagons, $50.00. 


save the wholesaler’s and 
MUTUAL vehicles 
Satis- 
money 


You 
retailer’s profit. 
warranted for three years. 
faction guarantee or 
refunded. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


AL CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., Dept. 12 East St. Louis, Ill. 
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THRIFTY 
5 STOCK 


PAYS 


MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION. 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 

WITH LICE , TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 

SCAB,MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN. 
DISEASES. 

TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, AND 
DEODORIZE.USE 






















BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT Is 


STANDARDIZED, 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO. MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT) 


A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL ORUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLOW. IF YOU 
ARE INTERESTED. 





















DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 





“Reo” Steel Shingles 
Lasta Lifetime vi ee 


They are stamped 
in best Bessemer ‘*¥ 
Steelandcomein & 
sheets 5 to 12 feet « 
long and 24 inches 
wide, either paint- 
ed or galvanized. 
Will not rust or 
corrode. The 
nails are covered by our patent interlocking 
feature which prevents leaking, etc. 

Reo Steel Shingles are easily put on any 
roof. Hammer and nails only tools needed. 


$10,000 Guarantee Bond 
Perfect protection against fire, and are ab- 
solutely guaranteed by us in a $10,000 bond 
as proof against lightning. 
Will outwear wood or composition roofs 
and cannot be distinguished from best cut 
wood or slate shingles. 


Get Manufacturer's Bargain Prices 


We are largest manufacturers of all kinds 
of iron and steel roofing and can quote you 
lowest prices. 


Send for Our Free Catalog No. 376 


It contains valuable informatio o 
should have before you put on that ssot 
Send dimensions of your building and we will 
quote cost of a Reo Steel Shingle roof 
delivered to your railroad station. 

We want one representative in every com- 

munity to demonstrate and take orders for 
Edw ards Interlocking Reo Steel Shingles. 
Write us today—now! (40) 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
326-376 Lock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 







































A RURAL ROAD GRADER AND DITCHER 


will do your township road work and make 
ditches thru your low lands. Don't buy 
Road Graders or Road Drags before you 
have my catalogue. 





JUMBO, CLIMAX AND CHIEF 


STUMP PULLERS. CAPSTAN POWER DITCHI 
MACHINES, BOG LAND LEVELERS. Send = 
Cat rlogue of the machine that interests you, 


Cc. D. EXNWARDS, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


WORK HORSE RATION. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Will you please tell me the best ra- 
tion for young work horses? I have 
two horses four years old this spring, 
and two mares three years old. These 
mares are to be worked the coming 
season, and will raise colts in the 
spring of 1912. These horses weigh 
from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds. I have two 
tons of timothy and two tons of alfalfa. 
Would it pay to feed alfalfa liberally 
at the following prices, I having to 
buy the alfalfa? Alfalfa, $10 per ton; 
corn, 35 cents a bushel, and oats, 25 
cents a bushel. I have plenty of corn 
and oats. Is corn with alfalfa as good 
as oat, or would it be better to feed 
oats to these horses? Under these 
conditions, which should I sell, corn 
or oats?” 

These horses will be working; hence 
they need carbohydrates and fat to 
furnish energy, as well as protein with 
which to build up the muscles which 
are torn down. These horses are 
young and growing, consequently they 
will need protein to build up the body. 
The young mares will not only be 
working and growing, but during the 
latter part of the season they will also 


be building up a colt body, and conse- 
quently will require not only sufficient 
protein to replace broken down 
muscles and to build up their own 


bodies, but must have enough surplus 
protein out of which to build a foal’s 
body. In selecting a ration for these 
horses, we will try to get one which 
not only furnishes sufficient carbohy- 
drates and fat and protein, but one 
which is palatable, has a good effect 
upon the digestive system (is not too 
bulky or washy), will not hurt the wind 
—and which is cheap. 

In horse feeding we must remember 
that the stomach of the horse is small, 
being only about one-fifteenth the size 
of that of the cow. For this reason 
the horse can not handle large amounts 
of roughage. A horse which is put to 
work with a stomach full of hay may 
develop heaves or bad wind, even if 
the hay is of good quality. Horses 
which are resting or at light work may 
have practically all of the hay that 
they wish, but a horse at hard work 
should not have over one and one- 
fourth pounds of hay per day per hun- 
dred pounds of live weight, and for 
many horses one pound may be better. 

Why go into this point so much in 
detail? Simply because it has an im- 
portant bearing on our cheap, palat- 
able and efficient ration. Hay is a 
cheap source of nutriment, so we will 
put as much of it as we safely can into 
the ration. Suppose we had a 1,400 
pound horse at moderately hard work. 
First in his ration we will set down 
from fourteen to eighteen pounds of 
hay, depending upon his individuality, 
sixteen pounds of hay being good for 
the average horse. 

How much grain shall we feed in 
connection with the hay? Well, that 
depends upon the quality of the hay, 
how much work the horse is doing, 
whether it is growing or not, and 
whether it be a pregnant mare. It is 
safe to say that the grain ration should 
never be more than one and one-third 
pounds per hundred pounds of live 
weight, and that at ordinarily hard 
work it should be from one to one and 
one-fourth pounds. Of course, if the 
horse is mature and is resting, or is 
working very lightly, he may get prac- 
tically all of his nutriment from the 
roughage. 

The cheapest balanced, palatable ra- 
tion for young horses weighing about 
1,400 pounds, at hard work, at the 
prices of feed mentioned, would be one 
composed approximately of fifteen 
pounds of alfalfa hay and fifteen 
pounds of corn. This ration would fur- 
nish an abundance both of muscle- 
building and energy-producing materi- 
als. The possible objections are that 
the alfalfa might be too washy, and 
that the two feeds might, in time, be- 
come unpalatable, due to lack of vari- 
ety. This ration contains about 2.8 
pounds of protein, and 18.5 pounds of 
carbohydrates and fat, and costs, at 
the prices mentioned, 17 cents daily. 
Possible improvements to this ration 
would be to feed some timothy with 
the alfalfa in case the bowels seem 
loose, and at the same time give a lit- 
tle oats with the corn for the sake of 
variety. 

Our correspondent asks whether he 
shall sell corn or oats, corn being at 
35 cents and oats at 25 cents, alfalfa 
being the roughage. Not knowing all 
of the conditions surrounding this 
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IMPERIAL ‘tr’ DRILL 


HORSE No extra charge for this great 
LIFT FREE feature. The horses actually lift 
the discs when you turn. Simply 
shift a small lever and up come the discs by horse-power. 
After you are turned, shift your lever back and instantly 
discs are down and machine in gear. This leaves you free 
to handle your team. Saves your time and back. This big 
feature is on our drill only and is protected by patents. 
Another patented feature is our adjustable drag bar with 
which you can quickly line up twisted discs. Simply loosen two 
bolts, bring drag bar into line, tighten bolts and go ahead. With 
any other drill you would have to go to the repair shop. 

Disc bearings are oil tight and dust-proof and need oiling 
only once aseason. They are more compact than on any other 
drill, allowing greater clearance between discs. Will not 
clog in cornstalks or any kind of trash. 

All these important patented features make the o Bnoutel the 


greatest money sayer, the most convenient, economical and dur- 
able disc drill, Remember the name—IMPERIAL. 


ao our beautifully illustrated catalog 
LA GROSSE PLOW CO., 


Dep't & LACROSSE, WIS. 



















HORSES 
DO THE 
LIFTING 
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Clip Your Horses and 
Cows with this Machine 


Horses should be clipped in the spring. Clipped horses thrive on 
less feed, are healthier, look better and do better. work. They dry 
off quickly, rest well and are not prone to have colds, ete., like un- 
clipped animals. Clip the flanks and about the udders of your cows 
ev ry three or four weeks. This makes it easy to clean the parts before 
milking and insures clean, uncontaminated milk. The easiest and 
quickest way ever devised for clipping horses and cows is with this 


Stewart Ball Bearing Clipping 


Mach ine Anyone can operate it. It turns easier and clips faster than any 
other The gears are all of cut steel made file hard. They are 


enclosed, protected and run in oil It has six feet of high grade cient, § 
shaft, and the celebrated Stewart single nut tension clipping bead, 50 
» highest grade The price all complete, as shown, is only P * 

Get ond from your dealer or send $2 and we will ship C.O. D. 


for the balance. Write today for new 1911 catalogue. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
639 La Salle Ave. CHICAGO 














Plow Under Your Gorn Stubble 


and Use the ** ACME ” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler 


YOU need this Harrow to use on your plowed down corn stubble this spring. The “ACME” cuts, c: turns, 
levels and smoothes al! kinds of soil in one operat ion. The eee ed down corn yatubbis, trash, 
etc., is thoroughly sliced and cut up by the “ACME” coulters, and is left buried where it 
will do the most good as a fertilizer. 


SIZES 3 TO 17% FEET WIDE 


A size for you. The “ACME” is lightest in weight and draft and gives you the most for your money, be- 
cause it does the best kind of work in the least time and with the least strain on your horses. It is con- 
of steel and iron and will last indefinitely. Let us send you our combined catalog and booklet, 
jon of the Soll”*—free—written by practical farmers. The study 

of this book means that you will get the maximum yield per 
acre out of your soil. Ask your dealer for it, or write 


DUANE H. NASH, Incorporated 
138 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 




































Built for hard work—light in weight for 
oone delivered — absolutely self-con- 
NO FREEZING tained—(you see it all in the picture)— 
has water-cooled jacket with all the ad- 
vantages of both air and water 
engines and the disadvantages of neither. 


Engines 








4 sizes—Novo Jr. [used for 
ing water peas ten Ble 
Free Novo Book upon —- 


Hildreth Mfg. Co., 127 wittew St., Lansing, Mich. 
: CE BEMENT: Secten nd Cea Pesan 
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That Tells How 
To Run Your Farm 
at Half Cost 


work quicker, better, more 
easily and atless than half 
what it has always cost 
you heretofore in time, 
labor, worry and expense. 


Don’t be a water-bearer ! 
Pump your water by 
power, much or little as 
you need it, and pipe itto 
your house, barn or where 
you wantit. Give your- 
self fire protection ! Run 
everything on your farm, from ¢ 
the grindstone, washer, cream- 
separator and churn to the 
wood-saw, corn sheller, feed 
grinder and fodder one ith 
a lightweight portable 3 H 

Farm Cushman. Attach itto the 
back end of your binder dur- 
ing harvest and cut more grain 
with fewer horses. Absolutely 
necessary during wet harvest. 
This book tells how you can 
couple up a Farm Cushman at 
a moment's notice to any work 
—anywhere, any time. There 
are many gasoline engines, but 
only one Farm Cushman. Send 
to- = for this Book. 


CUSHMAN 
\} MOTOR WORKS 























Pure Water 


Fattens Hogs 


Let Your Hogs Drink All They Want 
and Watch Them Put on Weight 


ET all the facts about the wonderful 
money-saving and money-making ad- 
vantages of letting hogs, sheep and 
chickens drink pure water whenever they 
lease. Pure watcr keeps them healthy and 
elps them assimilate the feed, so they fat- 
ten quickly atless expense. Place it before 
them so they can drink as much and as 
Often as they wish. Let us send youa 


GEDGE AUTOMATIC 
STOCK FOUNTAIN 


On 15 Days’ Free Trial 


Supplies your small stock with all the 
water they want—just when they want it. 
Sure and simple—no valves—no clogging— 
no dirt and no overflow. - 
Holds enough water for 
50 hogs for 2 days. Get 
our book. Read reports 
like these: “Does, ,away 
with mud holes "’—“‘Hogs 
do athird better’ —“Right 
watering as important as 
right feeding.”” Send for 
book and 15-day Free Trial 
Offer, no money down, 
Address— 


Gedzge Bros. Iron 
Roofing Co. 

2436 Fletcher Street 

ANDERSON, IND. 







































14 H.P.GASOLINE ENGINE $342 
COMPLETE AND READY 70 START. 
2/tol1 HP. in proportionate prices. 
Knox Gasoline Engines 


develop the full rated horse power and more. Cuaranteed for five 
years and shipped on thirty days’ approval. Best and simplest 
engine made. Just the engine for the farm. Runs cream sepa 
rators, churns, pumps, feed mills, corn shellers, washing ma 
chines, wood saws, drilling, etc. We will refund your money 


and freight charges if our engine does not please you in 
every way. Write for our free catalog and see the 
money we can save you. 


R. M. KNOX, President 
Western Harness 
: _& Supply Co. 








WE SHIP “APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, 
and allow p> A DAYS rae TR 

IT ONL OSTS one cent to Dam our 
pyre iY y+ and marvelous offers 
hest grade 1911 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES 20052 


a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
Pee and learn our wonder /u/ proposition on 
sample bicycle going to your town. 
here are 


RIDER AGENTS ssvi2—": 


money exhibiting and cian: as bicycles. 

We Sell cheaper then any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 

ps, repairs and al! sundries at Aal// oe ped _— 

Do mot Welt; write today for our special off 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.p j79> CMICAGO 


ADMIRAL 2@-MAN PRESS 





























































WALLACES’ FARMER 


reader, we can not, of course, advise 
him absolutely, but it seems to us to 
be a clear case in favor of selling most 
of the oats. In regard to this point, 
the findings of the Ohio experiment 
station concerning corn versus oats for 
work horses is very interesting. Ma- 
ture geldings at hard work in the sum- 
mer-time were fed clover and timothy 


hay. Part of these horses received 
corn alone, and part received oats. 
They were fed and worked under the 


same conditions for forty-eight weeks, 
at the end of which time the following 
conclusions were drawn: 

The corn-fed horses endured hard 
work during hot weather as well as 
did the oats-fed horses. The use of 
corn to the exclusion of all other 
grains for a period of forty-eight weeks 
was not detrimental to the health of 
work horses. The use of corn for work 
horses did not induce laziness and 
lack of endurance. Neither did the 
use of oats induce increased spirits 
and endurance. When mixed clover 
and timothy hay was fed to mature 
geldings at general farm work, ear 
corn was practically as efficient, pound 
for pound, as oats. Indications are 
that ear corn is to be preferred above 
shelled corn for work horses. 

This experiment did not prove that 
for young growing horses or pregnant 
mares corn was preferable to oats, or 
that it was better than oats when tim- 
othy hay was the roughage. When 
pure alfalfa or clover hay is the rough- 
age, however, we would consider the 
evidence in favor of corn as even 
stronger than indicated above. Trans- 
lating the figures of the Ohio experi- 
ment station into money, a bushel of 
corn is worth a little more than twice 
as much as a bushel of oats when fed 
to mature geldings at hafd work, with 
timothy and clover hay for roughage. 

Of course, young, growing horses 
should have more protein than that 
furnished by a ration of corn and 
mixed clover and timothy hay. Alfalfa 
and corn, however, furnish plenty of 
protein. Yet it might pay to feed some 
oats, especially to the mares, for the 
sake of variety. 





WHERE ARE YOUR FARM TOOLS? 


It has been the reproach of western 
farmers for many years that the bind- 
er, the mower, the wagon, that were 
built to last ten or twelve years, are 
left lying out in the fields without shel- 
ter, in the summer rains and sun and 
the winter’s snow, with the result that 
they rust out in two or three years. 
There is not nearly so much room for 
complaint in recent years as in the 
past. Farmers are taking better care 
of their tools, and will get better serv- 
ice from them. 

The question we put to you just now 
is: Where are your tools? Are they 
under shelter or are they out of doors? 
Have you a tool shed, and are your 
tools in it, with the metal parts pro- 
tected from rust by being oiled? The 
answer will be made by some that 
they have not been able to put up a 
tool shed. Well, you must either go 
to the expense of providing some kind 
of shelter, or you must stand the wear 
and tear? There is no alternative. 
Now which is cheaper, to provide a 
shelter or to buy new tools when the 
others should be oniy half worn out? 
It is one of those cases where a man 
must do either one thing or the other. 
Now, which is the cheapest? We are 
very jealous of the reputation of the 
farmer, and it always hurts us to 
have implement men tell us that the 
farmer does not get half the wear out 
of his tools that he should, because 
he leaves them just where he un- 
hitched when last using them. 





CONSERVATION OF IOWA TREES. 


Miss Weller, of the committee on 
conservation of the Iowa Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, writes: 

“It seems as if the subject of con- 
servation of our trees ought to be dis- 
cussed before every farmers’ institute 
here in the beautiful Cedar valley. 
Tree cutting has gone to such an ex- 
tent that the land is washing away, 
and the river beds are widening and 
growing shallower. Even the lone tree 
by the roadside is being cut down by 
the land-owner, road-makers, or tele- 
phone companies.’ 

Miss Weller’s suggestion is a good 
one, and we trust will be acted upon 
by institutes which have not yet held 
their annual session. 
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We Do More Than Guarantee 
This Great Farmers Motor Car To You 


O wonderful is the great value in the Abbott-Detroit, so firmly are we 
convinced of its ability to outlive the toughest conditions, so complete is 
our belief that no other car in the world is so well suited to the farmer 

because of type, strength and price, that we are willing to outdo all others in 
protecting our owners, in spending thousands of dollars, that others keep as profits, for giving 
regular instruction and maintenance service to all who purchase the Abbott-Detroit. 

When you get your Abbott-Detroit you will not only have the best motor car in the 

world at the price but you will have behind you a great organization of experts whose idea 
is permanence and not immediate profit and who will see to it that your Abbott-Detroit is in 


first-class condition al] the time. 


This Remarkable “Pedigreed” 


Abbott Hatroit 


Really Does Not Need A Guarantee It’s So Strong 


Every Abbott-Detroit turned out of our fac- 
tory is so perfect, so absolutely a unit in con- 
struction and so powerful right down to the last 
nut aud screw that you can drive it over the 
worst roads and it will never give a sign of any- 
thing but magnificent balance and standardiza- 
tion. That's why you have hardly any repair 
charges and the cost of running this car is way 
down to bed rock. It is easy to operate, easy to 
keep in good running condition, easy to keep 
looking like a brand new car. it requires little 
money and little attention for anything. 

There are many other cars listed at $1500 but 
by the time you have paid for all the extras you 
have expended up to $2000. The Abbott-Detroit 





at $1500 includes everything but top and wind- 
shield. It includes a complete electric light 
equipment of two electric headlights and com- 
bination electric and oil side and rear lamps 
and Bosch High Tension or Splitdorf dual igni- 
tion system. 

Continually bear in mind that the Abbott- 
Detroit has many features heretofore found only 
in motor cars selling up to $4000 

Write for the Book of the Abbott-Detroit in 
which we tell you everything about the car and 
what we do for you after you buy it. Let us give 
you a letter of introduction to your local dealer 
so that you can see the car itself. Drop us a 
postal no— before our supply of books runs out, 


Abbott Motor Co. 
100 Waterloo St., 


Detroit, Mich. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Van Vike Fistshee Auto Co.,, Des Moines, lowa 


so Con nar Motor oo. Chica Illinois 
e Centaur Mi 
utomobile Co. 


Royal A Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Write for our good sized sample and free book 
fully describing Compo-Board and you will want to 


put it on the wal 


From the photographic illustrations in the 
ut on. 
eet long, exactly 
walls or the length of your ceilings. You can put on a strip of Compo- 
Board in less time thanit would take to lath and plaster the same surface. 


easily Compo-Board can be 
feet wide and from 8 to 18 


And you will have absolutely moisture proof walls that are sani- 


tary and will always be pe 


several times over; walls that will never have ugly cracks; wa 
you can paint, paper or kalsomine; walls that can’t be ruined or 
chipped by the banging of furniture. 


Sample and Booklet Free 


Don’t forget to write for sample and booklet, and let 
dealer in your town can supply you. 


Northwestern Compo-Board Co., 


us tell you w 


4204 Lyndale Avenue North 





tfectly dry; walls that will outlast plaster 


and ceilings of the next building you put up. 
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ABSOLUTELY THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL PUMPING POWER! 


Goodhue Windmills are simple, strong, durable and safe. 
Are self otins and automatically governed to get the most power 
nd, *trong or light, and still run 
yallthetime. REQUIRE NO FUEL 
Many Goodhue Windmills have been oo ory day for over 
20 years. For 50c a year weinsure them against tornad 
clones, runaway teams,everything except ¢ willful on or neglect. 
Write today for our free catalogue whic’ 
information you ought to have when you 
also explain our 5 a wi insurance 


out of any w 
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APPLETON MANUF ‘ACTURING COMPANY 
332 F argo St., Batavia, Ill. 
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AMERICAN 


Steel Fence Post 


Cheaper Than Wood 
and More Durable 


Many years of experiment- 
ing with metal fence posts 
have developed this post. 
It is now thoroughly practi- 
cal, fillingevery require ment 
on the farm, in the town, for 
railroads and wherever 
fence posts are used. 


Made of tough steel, heav- 
ily zinc coated. Durability 
proven by us—ten years’ 
actual use showing good as 





























new. Mcans a big reduc- 
tion in fence cost and 
maintenance. 


40-page catalog sent free, fully 
illustrating and describing. Send 
for it. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Ask dealer to show samples and 
quote prices, or write us direct. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chicago: New York: 
115 Adams Street 30 Church Street 
Denver: San Francisco: 


First Nat. Bank Bldg. 16th and Folsom Sts. 





Do Your Gates Improve 


THE LOOKS OF YOUR PLACE? 
Try a Gade Adjustable Steel Farm Gate. No hollow 
tubing nor woven wire used Made of solid ateel 
channels and steel braces. Most durable gate on the 
market. Much cheaperin the long run than wood. 
Write for prices. C. L. GADE, 25 Main St., 
fowa Falls, Iowa. 
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Fences and Gates for Farm.Home, 
CLEVELAND Parks or Cemeteries. Increase 
property values, Strong Lasting, 
Handsome. Easily erected. All heights up to 10 feet, Our 
catalog and prices will interest you. We pay freight. 
THE CLEVELAND FENCE AND GATE Co. 
165 WILLSON AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


KEEPS FENCE POSTS 
a FROM ROTTING 
- - . Yellow locust and red cedar posts 
- Qa are now too scarce for fencing. 
< i,* Pine, chestnut, willow—any kind of 
IA =*~ wood will last twice as long if treated 
a with REGISTERED 
AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 


Guaranteed to preserve all wood in or above ground. 
One gallon covers 300 sq. ft. Freight prepaid. 
Carbolineum Woed Preserving Co. Dept, 66 Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEVER SLIP KNOT FENCE 


Stay wire in one piece. 





















Steel Wire, heavily galvanized. 
26 INCH FENCE 


18 Cts. a Rod 


Other heights in_pro- 
portion. Catalog Free. 


BRAZIL FENCE CO. 80x 102 BRAZIL, IND, 


FARM FENCE 
13 


30 DAYS FREE T 
Special Larb wire , 80-rod spoo! 
$1.45. Catalog free. 
INTERLOCKING Fence Co. C 
BOX 26 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 


] 3 1 CentsaRod 


aw For 18-in. 14 8-4e for 22-in. Hog 
Fence; l5e for %-inch; 18 8-4e 
for 32-inch; 25¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 48-inch Poultry 
fence 25 1-2e. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 
Wire $1.58 Catalogue free. R« | 
KITSELMAN BRO 

296 MUNCIE, IND, 






































































































* @ Cheap as Wood. 


Womanufacture Lawn and Farm Fence. Selidirect 
shipping to users only. atmanufacturers’ prices. No 
wents. Ourcatalog is Free. Write for it today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG, CO, 967 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 





| call the corneous or flinty portion. 





Made of Best High Carbon | 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


FLINT CORN IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


A correspondent from Minnehaha 
county, South Dakota, about latitude 
43:30, writes us as follows: 

“For some years we have noticed 
that hogs and sheep cleaning up a corn 
field have a distinct preference for any 
flint or flinty corn that may be avail- 
able. Especially has this been noticed 
when we have had a small patch of 
flint corn adjoining a field of dent. In 
a recent issue of Wallaces’ Farmer we 
note the article on “Flint and Dent 
Corn” and the analysis made at Am- 
herst. We would like the opinion of 
farmers on using flint corn to fatten 
sheep. We have in the past used dent 
corn with satisfactory results; but 
with flint corn a heavier yielder, more 
palatable, more nearly a balanced ra- 
tion, and producing a larger per cent 
of digestible feed, why can it not be 
used to better advantage than dent 
corn, and why is it not? Surely, the 
one objection of being hard and dis- 





agreeable to husk is overruled when 
field-fed.” 

Our readers must remember that the 
analysis to which our correspondent re- 
fers was made in Massachusetts. It 
is quite reasonable, however, that flint 
corn should analyze higher in protein 
than dent. It does not follow, however, 
that flint should be used in a 
dent corn country. Everyone has no- 
ticed that the farther north you go in 
raising dent corn, the greater the tend- 
ency for it to become flinty, particu- 
larly toward the end of the ears. This 
simply means that there were not suf- | 
ficient heat units to put a large amount 
of starch in the point of the ear, so 
nature covers it over with what we | 


corn 


If our correspondent lived a hundred 
miles farther north than he does, we 
would advise him to grow flint corn, 
because he would be in a distinctly 
flint corn country. We have noticed 
in northern Iowa (and our correspond- 
ent’s latitude is about that of the line 
between Minnesota and Iowa) that 
there is a marked tendency in all corn 
to become flinty. He is “between hay 
and grass,” or between the flint and 
dent sections. We do not know which 
of them would yield the highest in his 
section; nor can the actual yield and 
feeding value be determined except by 
experiments such as that in Massa- 
chusetts. It may be found in that lati- 
tude that while the dent yields more 
bushels, it has less dry matter in pro- 
portion. This experi nent should be 
conducted at the experiment station of 
South Dakota. It would be of very 
great value to South Dakota farmers. 

We have no question at all but that 
in the center of the corn belt, say any- 
where south of 43 degrees north lati- 
tude, dent corn should be grown. We 
have seen some excellent dent corn 
from well up in Minnesota. We have 
no doubt that the common judgment of 
farmers there would be that dent corn 
is the heavier yielder. It no doubt 
does yield more bushels measured by 
the wagon-box. Whether it has more 
feeding value in that section can be 
determined only by the experiment 
station ascertaining the amount of dry 
matter to the bushel, as the feeding 
value depends on the amount of dry 
matter. 

We are glad this matter has come up 
—because it sets farmers to thinking 
on two things: the adaptation of dif- 
ferent types of corn to their latitude, 
and the amount of water in corn as or- 
dinarily measured. When we get down 
to figuring on the actual dry matter in 


corn, the reports of prize yields of 
corn will have a very considerable 
shrinkage. 





TO SHRED OR NOT TO SHRED. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been quite interested in read- 
ing the articles that have appeared in 
the Farmer within the past few weeks 
upon the question of shredding fodder. 
I fully agree with some of them, but 
in others I think that the writers over- 
estimate some values and underesti- 
mate others. 

For instance, in the Farmer of Feb- 
ruary 17th, I think that Mr. Faul, of 
South Dakota, puts much too high a 
value on stalks left standing in the 
field—$2.33. A good many fields are 
sold in this county (Adams), and the 
common price is 50 cents per acre, 
stockmen claiming that the feed is 
worth very little after the scattered 
corn left by the pickers has been gath- | 
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“Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Wire Fencing is best all through. 


The wire is drawn from a special quality of open 
E BEST hearth material—tough, pliable, strong, long lived 


WIRE 


like old-time iron wire. 


It is the finest fencing 


wire possible to manufacture. 


Galvanizing 


Perfect = The fact that 


Heavily galvanized Ly our own new and perfect 
process, the wire is positively moisture- proof. 


All Stay Wires and Line Wires are Electrically Welded 


not only eliminates the weakening and 
moisture - gathering wraps, clamps 
and ties, but practically transforms 
the fence into one piece of perfor- 


ated steel. 


THE WELD 
— mp 


perfect. Noseam 
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No Waste Wire There is no waste wire to make useless weight; 
instead, heavier wire is used and all the weight 


NoWasteWeight is fence. 
line wires, the 


Stay wires being of the same size as 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence is the Strongest in the World 
EVERY ROD GUARANTEED PERFECT 


Catalogue showing 73 different styles and sizes, adapted to every purpose—FIELD, 
FARM, RANCH, LAWN, POULTRY—Sent free on request. Sold by dealers everywhere 
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PITTSBURGH STEEL CoO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Makers of 


PERFECT™ brands of Barbed Wire, bright, annealed 
and galvanized Wire, Fence Staples, standard Wire Nails and 
“Pittsburgh PERFECT” Fencing. 
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Cyclone Ornamental F 


durable. 


| CYCLONE 
ORNAMENTAL 
LAWN FENC 


ence is made of strong wires, heavi 
Reverse twist is made on the stay, not between, which absolute 
Cyclone Farm Gates are made of high-grade carbon steel and are strong and 
No holes in the frame to weaken it. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, - 













tinctive air of a well-kept eri) I 
it prosperous, happy home. Our: 
etebeeeeed Inany original exclusive de- 
FERFLLTETEA signsare unrivaled for beauty, 
PET dignity and attractiveness. MAM 
Beit] You'll find one that exactlyfe 
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Write for Free catalog. 
Dept. 124, Waukegan, Ill. 











ered up. Again, I think that his esti- 
mate of the shrinkage of fodder corn 
is much too high. 


I had a good chance to test that 
matter last fall. After farming for 
more than fifty years, I felt that it was 
time for me to retire, and let a young- 
er man do the work. I rented my farm 
of 240 acres, and in October had a sale 
of livestock, implements, crops, etc., 
except my crop of corn. A part of that 
had been cut for fodder. In Novem- 
ber I hired men at three and one-half 
cents per bushel to husk the standing 
corn. I furnished teams and wagons, 
and hauled and delivered the corn to 
near-by stock feeders at 40 cents per 
bushel. 

On the 14th of December my renter 
shredded the shock corn, putting the 
fodder in my barn, and I delivered the 
corn in the same wagons, weighed on 
the same scales, to the same men 
who bought my standing corn, and 
found that there was practically no 
difference in the weight of the loads, 
as I have compared the weights care- 
fully since reading the opinion of oth- 
ers on shrinkage. The corn was all 
of the same kind, grown in the same 
field. 

Again; I think that Mr. Faul’s value 





of standing stalks, as compared with 
shredded, 25 to 40 per cent, is much 
to high. Stalks may lose more value 
in the field in a single day, from heavy 
rain, or hard wind, than would be lost 
in a barn in perhaps a month. I have 
cut and fed fodder every year of my 
farm life, and have often hauled and 
husked when the snow was knee-deep, 
or mud nearly as deep, when the 
shocks were covered with ice or wet 
through with rain. But how different 
now, with fodder above and stock be- 
low, it is a pleasure to feed, no matter 
what the weather may be. 

Then, again, the work of shredding 
is not as expensive as some make it 
appear. The husking of my corn alone 
cost me $1.95 per acre, and a machine 
will do it for a little more than that, 
besides shredding the fodder. The 
farmers in my neighborhood join in 
such work. We employ an experienced 
man with a double shredder. It takes 
from six to eight teams to haul in 
from the field, and two men with 
teams to haul the corn away. Each 
farmer usually furnishes two men and 
two teams. A large amount of work 
is done in a day, and when one job 
is finished, we move to the next. So 
there is very little money outlay ex- 
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My 1911 Proposition 
On Gates is a Hummer 


It’s the biggest offer on the 


go gate ever made and 
want you to investigate it. 
I'm going to save farmers through- 
out the country Hundreds of Thou- 
sands of Dollarsin Gate Money this 
year—I can save you from 650 to 
6:50—according to the number of 
4jates you have. 

Before you buy any gate at 
any price or repair youroild ones, 
1 want you to get ms surprising 
proposition on 


IOWAGATES 


Study the figures I'll send you and see how 

ou can save 30% in buying Iowa Gates. They 
are built of better grade material throughout 
—they outlive from 5 to 12 Board Gates and are 
superior, in design and construction, to any 
other metal gates on the market. Let me 
show you how to save $10.00 on every gate. 

After we figure the cost I'll send your gates 
on 60 Days’ Free Trial and if you are not ab- 
eolutely satisfied you can return them without 
any expense to you. 

I've gotten up some “No Hunting” signs 
and will send you, free, enough to post your 
farm. Better write at once, as my supply of 
signs is limited. 

Let me hear from you right away regarding 
my big gate offer—address letter or postal to 


50S. B. CLAY, Mer., 


lowa Gate Co., 5thSt.. Cedar Falis, fa. 
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STOUT—STRONG—DURABLE—CHEAP 

ga Brown Fences will outlast any other because of 
heavier wires and thicker galvanizing. Investigate #™ 
before you buy. 160 styles for_all purposes. 

=| Bargain Prices-14c Per Rod Up 
delivered at your railway station. Send today for 
catalog and free sample for test. a 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
Dept. 72 CLEVELAND, OHTO 
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THE WARD FENCE CO 





Iwan Post Hole and Well Auger 
Best for fence, telephone post boles and wells. 
Makes bole smoothly ané@ quickly, empties 
easily. Three full turns com. 
plete post hole. Special 
to introduce, Agents _ 
wanted where deal- 
ers do not handle. Ask dealer for 
it. Be sure Iwan Bros. is on handle casting. 
Write for “Easv ate ing’’ book free, 

IWAN BROTH » Box 45, So, Bend, Ind. 


3 0 0 Practical F: anuere 


published byus in book form tell 


of the many paint or dis- 
ergy wo /, infectant 

eum. Better , i “hog 
and cheap- ogg — 


er than any 
Write for this book today. It’s FREE to you. 


TAROLEUM DEPT. 170maha Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. 


LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as 
wood. 32 pace Catalogue 
Wfree. S 












price 
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Coiled Spring Fence Co. 
Box W Winchester, Ind. 


FREE TO FARMERS 


A Valuable 160-page book entitled 









“SILO PKOFITS”"¢ 


America should read this book, and 
aslong as our supply of these books 
last we will mail one copy free to 
each person asking forit. It gives 
theactual experience of thesefarm- fF 


—, 7 grate am one “ 
Missouri. - BEF” tor this book Silo Profits 
oo, INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
384 Union Building, Anderson, Indiana 


Every FARMER Should Have 
an ACCOUNT BOOK 


Send me #2.00 and I will send you my 


FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK 


it is simple and complete. Full explanations. Your 
money refunded if you are not satisfied. Send for it 
today. Address 
G. E. KING, 





Cedar Rapids, lowa 


THE CLIPPER 


There are three things 
that destroy your lawns: 
Dandelions, Buck Plant- 
ain and Crab Grass. In 
one season the “Clipper” 
will drive them out. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
Dixon, Allinois 















WALLACES’ FARMER 
Higher Cost of Living 
Does not Include Fence 


cept, for the shredder charge, which is 
$2 per hour actual running time. 

My hay sold for $10 per ton in the 
mow last fall, and my fodder does not 
cost nearly as much as that. 

R. B. STARR. 

Adams County, Illinois. 





J. L. B. NOT AN IRISHMAN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Recently a small but select party 
were enjoying a game of poker, when 
suddenly the vilage marshal appeared 
on the scene. It was every fellow for 
himself at once, as they scattered in 
every direction, but the marshal 
proved too fleet for our friend the 
horse-buyer. He prevailed on his cap- 
tor to allow him to stop at his home 
on their way to the lock-up, when the 
circumstance was explained to his 
mother. “Moike,” says she, “you are 
no true Irishman; the Irish niver run.” 

But we will forgive J. L. B. if he 
does run as he threatens, and will 
even forgive his fling at the hired 
man (although I was a hired man my- 
self once), and contrast him with a 
friend of mine, whom I shall call John. 
John, like J. L. B., is past the merid- 
ian of life. Like him, part of his chil- 
dren are settled, but a part are not 
yet through college. But, unlike him, 
he is not a “slave to lazy and incom- 
petent hired men.” He escapes by 
not employing that kind of men. How 
does he avoid it? He furnishes com- 
fortable houses and employs married 
men. The work is so arranged that 
they are given work throughout the 
year, or he inspires a young man to 
attend school in winter and work for 
him in summer. 

He has devised a system of profit 
sharing which seems a decided suc- 
cess. An inventory is taken each year 
and the net profit computed. One- 
third of this amount is considered la- 
bor’s share. The men are paid cur- 
rent wages every Saturday. At the 
end of the year to this is added enough 
to make it equal labor’s share. But 
from this profit is first deducted the 
cost of any carelessness or incompe- 
tence. 

The men seem satisfied and stay 
with him. One man has been with 
him for ten years, another six years, 
and another four. With trained help, 
John is not confined to a treadmill life, 
but has time to add “clear thinking 
and right living” to good farming. 

He is a member of the village school 
board, an officer of the Sunday school, 
of the Y. M. C. A., of the farmers’ insti- 
tute and three improved livestock as- 
sociations. Mrs. John, having no hired 
men to cook for, does not look upon 
the farm as a place of drudgery only. 
They bought the farm adjoining the 
one on which John was born, and Mrs. 
John says John could not be drawn 
away from there by a yoke of oxen. 

Another point of contrast is that of 
taxing money. The system of taxa- 





tion is clearly unjust, and should be | 


J. L. B. is loud in his “holler” 
The supreme 


revised. 
—but there is a remedy. 


court of the United States has recent- | 


ly rendered a decision in the case of | 


the Oklahoma bankers, which is that 
if the bankers do not like the bank- 
ing laws, they may discontinue the 
business. 

A young man who worked his way 
through the agricultural college, a man 
of character and thrift, came to me 
last month and said: “I have saved 
money, enough to make a small pay- 
ment on a farm, and want advice in 
regard to financing the deal.” The ad- 
vice was to go to someone with money, 
brains and heart, and arrange with him 
to buy a farm of your selection, sup- 
plementing your money with his to pay 
for same. Give you a bond for a deed. 
Then the poor money-loaner can live 
in peace, while the farmer pays the 
taxes. Of course, the interest rate 
must equalize the deal. See? John 
has no troubles of this kind, as he has 
no surplus money, for his farm is all 
that he wants, and as fast as profits 
accrue he uses them to the glory of 
God and the uplifting of humanity. 

Candidly, now, do you think the 
“crazy man” of J. L. B.’s article is the 
only one? 

THE PARSON. 





RAISING HOGS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We had a lot of thirty-four Duroc 
Jersey sows, which commenced far- 
rowing March 20, 1910, and finished 
April 20th, from which we realized the 
round sum of $105.95 worth of pork 
per sow, 





When their combined broods ° 
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Ten years ago it 


took 2 bushels of corn 
to buy 1 rod of fence. To- 
day 1 bushel of corn will buy 2 
rods of better fence. 


Price Low—Quality Better Than Ever 


Within ten years farm prod- 
ucts have greatly advanced in 
market value while the price of 
woven wire fence has been re- 
duced. These are the reasons: 
Newer and improved methods 
of digging the ore, shipping to 
the furnaces, melting into steel 
and making into finished prod- 
ucts are in force. Ten years 
ago operations were on a small 
scale. Today the plan of oper- 
ation is vast. The manufac- 
turer is able to deliver the fin- 
ished goods quickly, of better 
quality and at a lower price. 


American fence is made bet- 
ter than ever. Itis a thorough- 
ly galvanized square mesh fence 
of weight, strength and dura- 
bility. Large wires are used 
and the whole fabric is woven 
together with the American 
hinged joint (patented)—the 
most substantial and flexible 
union possible. Both wires are 
positively locked and firmly held 
against side slip and yet are free 
to act like a hinge in yielding 
to pressure, returning quickly 
to place without bending or 
injuring the metal. 


Stocks of American Fence are carried in every place 
Dealers Ever y Ww here where farm supplies are sold. The Fence is shipped 
to these points in carload lots, thereby securing the cheapest transportation, and the saving in 
freight.thus made enables it to be sold at the lowest prices. Look for the American Fence dealer 


and get the substantial advantages he is enabled to offer. 


He is there to serve the purchaser in 


person, offer the variety of selection and save the buyer money in many ways. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice-President and General Sales Agent 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York 


Denver San Francisco 


Send for copy of “ American Fence News,” profusely illustrated, devoted to the interests of farmers and 
showing how tence may be employed to enhance the earning power of afarm. Furnished free upon application, 








had matured, we found we had raised 
a total of 204 pigs. 
On December 26th last we sold 80 


head of these pigs, which averaged _ 


237 pounds per head, at our home 
market, for $7.50 per hundred, bring- 
ing us $1,425.75 on the first lot. 

On the first of February we Sud 58 
head more, averaging 254 pounds per 
head, for $7.10 per hundred, bringing 
us $1,045.85 on the second lot. 


After killing five for pork that 
weighed on an average 246 pounds, we 
had left 41 brood sows that weighed 
on an average 277 pounds, and twenty 
small ones weighing on an average 178 
pounds. At that time these hogs were 
worth 7 cents per pound, and brought 
$1,130.70 as the proceeds of the third 
lot, or the remainder of the 204 pigs. 
The original lot, the mothers of these 
pigs, were sold last year during Au- 
gust and September, and brought us 
$792.16. 

These pigs ran in a forty-acre pas- 
tuer of timothy and clover, and were 
fed a mixture of oil meal and shorts 
in the form of a slop, with corn enough 
to keep them growing, until October 
20th, when they were turned into a 
small field of corn. The brood sows 
were separated December Ist, and the 
remainder of the herd were given all 
the corn they could eat. The sows 
were turned into a stalk field, where 
they had access to the droppings of 
ten cows. They were fed about two- 
thirds what corn they wanted, with 
alfalfa hay. They made one and one- 
half pounds gain per day up to the 
first of February. The sows were bred 
in the meantime. 

These pigs were fed hog remedy or 
stock food from the time they were 
large enough to eat. I think hog-rais- 
ing is a paying proposition. 

W. WHITSON. 

Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 





OTF F 
The Weather Breaks 
Down More Wagons Than Weight Does 


Rain soaks in around the spokes; it freezes 
and expands with a force iron can’t hold. Water- 
soaked joints rot: cracks widen and deepen. 

Good paint, made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
White Lead 


and pure linseed oi], makes wagonsweather proof. 

It gets into every pore and seam, it sticks 
and wears as no other paint does. 

Keep your wagons painted with pure white 
lead and cut out repair bills and cost of new 
wagons, 

You will find all painting questions answered 
in our “Helps No. 993 which we will gladly 
send upon request, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
St. Louis _ Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati San Francisco 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Philadelphia 
National Lead and Oil Co, 
Pittsburgh 
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no 
can do most 
Low-Down wagon. 


man 
with the 
Get our free catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 18 HAVANA, ILL. 
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and you will have no trouble 
keeping your stock supplied 
with water. Goulds Reliable 
Pumps are the most dependable, 
easiest working and longest 
“service pumps you can buy. 
Write for our free booklet 


‘*Water Supply for the Home’’ 
Contains many valuable sugges 
tions on pumps and pumping. 
THE GOULDS MFG CO. 

98 W. Fall 8t., Seneca Falls, N. ¥. 

















There is no case so old or 
bad that we will not guarantee 


Fieming’s 
Spavin and Ring-Bone Paste 


to remove the lameness and make the 


horse gosound. Money refunded ifit ever 
fuils, Easy to use and one to three 45-minute 
applications cure. Works just es well on 
si ebone and Bone Spavin. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
It tells you all you want to know about 
blemishes and their treatment, and we 
would like to have you read it before order- 
ing or buying any Kind of a remedy—even 
our own. 192 pages, 69 illustrations—a thor- 
ough veterinary book that costs you m ng 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (4) 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Tl. 








NEWTON’S HEAVE 
[ND ikpicestion CURE 
or second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 
can Is guaranteed to cure 
funded, 





The Standard 

Horse Stromg and Willing to Work. 

CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING THE CAUSE 
which is Indigestion. Send for booklet *llorse Troub- 
les.” Explains fully abont the Wind, Throat, Stomach 
d Blood, Newton’sissafefor colt, adultor mare in {val 

A GRAND CONDITIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 
#1.00 a can at dealers, or express prepaid 
THE NEWTON REMEDY O@., Toledo, Ohic 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
‘VISIO’ 


An Absolute Cure for 


Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
A trial will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have tried 
and failed, use * VISIO" under our GUARANTEE, 
Money refunded if under directions it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


VISIO Remedy Ass'n, Dept. K,1933 Wabash Av. Chicago, til, 























Shoe Boils, Capped 
Hock, Bursitis 
are hard to cure, yet 


ABSORBINE 


willremove them and leave no blem- 
ish. Does not blister or remove - 
the hair. Cures any puff or swelling. Horse ean 
be worked, $2.00 per bottle,delivered. Book 6 D free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., (mankind, $1.00 bottle.) 
For Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swellings, Goitra 
Varicose Veins, Varicosities. Allays Pain 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


CURE GUARANTEED. 
Dr. Frank's Remedy Co , Detroit, 
J Mich., will tell you how FREE. 
Write postal today. 


The “STAY THERE” 


Aluminum Ear Markers 
are the best. Being made of aluminum they 
¢ brighter, lighter, stronger and more 
durable than any other. Fit any part of 
the ear. Nothing to catch on feed trough 
of other obstacle. Your name, address a 
any series of cee te tag. Same 

tag, catalogue an ces tree. 
- Ask for them. Address 

WILCOX & HARVEY MFG. 

Dept.G. 225 Dearborn St., C 


































WALLACES’ FARMER 


Gombault’s 


LIEN ON COLT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A company of us own a pure-bred 
Percheron stallion and hold state cer- 
tificate. Last season we stood him as 
follows: ‘Service fee, $12.50, to in- 
sure colt to stand and suck. On part- 
ing with mare or failing to return with 
mare as directed, or removing mare 
from county where she now resides, 
owner of mare forfeits insurance, and 
fee is then due.’ A certain man bréd 
a mare here two or three times. At 
present the mare is heavy with foal, 
but the owner claims that it is not 
from our horse—that he afterwards 
bred to another horse. This was with- 
out our knowledge or consent. He 
has now disposed of her, selling her to 
a neighbor who lives about a mile 
away. Before the latter person bought 
the mare, we told him of the circum- 
stances, and warned him that we would 
try to collect for the colt. Can we at- 
tach the colt or collect service fee 
from the present owner of the mare?” 

The Iowa law covering this matter 
provides that the owner or keeper of a 
stallion keeping him for public service, 
who has had the stallion registered 
with the State Board of Agriculture, 
in compliance with the law covering 
this matter, shall have a prior lien 
upon the progeny of such stallion to 
secure the amount due such owner or 
keeper for the service of such stallion 
resulting in said progeny; providing 
that where such owner or keeper mis- 
represents such stallion by false pedi- 
gree, no lien shall be taken, The lien 
remains in force only for a period of 
six months, beginning with the birth 
of the colt. The manner in which the 
lien may be enforced is set forth in 
Section 3 of the law, which we quote 
in full, as follows: 

“The owner or keeper of such stal- 
lion may enforce the lien herein pro- 
vided by placing in the hands of any 
constable an affidavit containing a de- 
scription of the stallion and a descrip- 
tion of the dam, and the time and 
terms of service, and said constable 
shall thereupon take possession of 
said progeny and sell the same for 
non-payment of service fee, by giving 
the owner of said progeny ten (10) 
days’ written notice, which notice shall 
contain a copy of the affidavit and a 
full description of the progeny to be 
sold, the time and hour when, and the 
place at which the sale will take place, 
and posting for the same length of 
time in three public places in the 
township of such owner’s residence, a 
copy of such notice. If payment of 
the service fee and the costs are not 
made before the date thus fixed, the 
constable may sell at public auction, to 
the highest bidder, such progeny, and 
the owner or keeper of the stallion 
may be a bidder at such sale. The 
constable shall use the proceeds first 
in the payment of the costs, second in 
the payment of the service fee. Any 
surplus arising from sale shall be re- 
turned to the owner of the progeny. 
The right of the owner or keeper to 
foreclose, as well as the amount 
claimed to be due, may be contested 
by anyone interested in so doing, and 
the proceeding may be transferred to 
the district court, for which purpose 
an injunction may issue, if necessary.” 





HUMANE LAWS IN IOWA, 


An Iowa subscriber asks concerning 
the laws relating to abuse of animals. 
These laws will be found in the fol- 
lowing: 

Section 2320 of the Code—Punish- 
ment for unlawful release: “If anyone 
without leave of the person having any 
animal under distraint, release the 
same, he shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” 

Section 2817—Use of barbed wire: 
“Barbed wire shall not be used to in- 
close any school buildings or grounds, 
nor for any fence or other purpose 
within ten feet of any such grounds. 
Any person violating the provisions of 
this section shall be punished by fine 
not exceeding twenty-five dollars.” 

Section 2337—Abandoned animals: 
“Any person may take charge of any 
animal whose owner has abandoned 
it, or fails to properly care and pro- 
vide for it, and may furnish the same 
with proper shelter, nourishment and 
care at the owner’s expense, and shall 
have a lien on such animal for the 
same, which, at the expiration of three 
months, shall become a perfect title to 
the property.” 

Section 4818—Injury to beasts: “If 
any person maliciously kill, maim or 





Caustic 


March 17, 1911. 


Balsam 


The Worlds Greatest and Surest 


Veterinary Remedy 
HAS IMITATORS BUT NO COMPETITORS I 


SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE. 


Supersedes All Ca or Fir. 
ing. Invaluable asa C for 





We guaran 
_ Balsam will produce more actuai results than a whole 
bottle of any liniment or spavin mixture ever made 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Write for testimonials showing what the most promi 
nent horsemen say of it. Price, $1.50 per bottle. 


tee that one tablespoonful of Caustic 


Sold by druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, 


wi 


th ful) directions for its use. 


The Acc 
VETERI 


ted Standard 
NY REMEDY 


Always Reliable. 


SPLINTS, ' _ 
CAPPED HOCK, 
STRAINED TENDONS, 


OR ANYONE TO USE, 


CAUSTIC BALSAM IS THE BEST 


+ Your Gombau!t’s Caustic 
Mniment I know of. I have bought four poe 


bavocured a eweenied bores with the 
Louis Miller, Sharon, Wis. 


Balsam fs the best 


Sure in Results. 


“4 


UP 
.5.b OANADAS. 


GOMBAULT’S SAUSTIC BALSAM 
iS EXCELLENT. 


Having read an advertisement in Wisconsin 
Agriculturist about your Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam, I have tried some of it and think it 
sxcellent.—J. UM. W: Big Flats, Wis. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
he Lawrence-Williams Co. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














De Vaux Cholera Antitoxin 


FARMERS TREAT 


Does the Work jivinown HERDS 


Immunization protection is more necessary than insurance. Don’t 


wait. 


Swine Disease have been saved. 


85 to 100 per cent sick hogs treated for Cholera and 
ABLE BOOKLET FREE 


VALU. 


telling how to immune healthy hogs and how to cure and care for 


sick hogs. 


WRITE NOW.—RIGHT AWAY! 


De Vaux Antitoxin Co., Dept. E 1 42 Madison St., Chicago 











THE SIMPLEST, BEST PIG FORCEPS YET 





will enable you to save them 
are located you can get them with my forceps. and with- 
out injury to the sow. 
pact, simple, strong. sanitary 
ers who have used them say they 
want you to know about and try them, 


RICHARD BROCKELSBY, 


Don’t lose your pigs at farrowing time. My forceps 
No matter how the pigs 
Equally as good for lambs, Com- 
Easy touse. All hog rais- 
are the best made 

Write me today 


Vail, lowa 


~ 











Don’t be humbugged any more! 
Forcep is sold on 30 day free trial. 
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Gabel’s World Beater Pig 


Good, reliable agents wanted. Reference, Brad- 








streets Commercial Agencies and Ist Nat’! Bank. Hawkeye. GABEL MFG. CO., Hawkeye, lowa. 
disfigure any horse, cattle or other { done, he shall be imprisoned in the 
domestic beast of another, or ma- | county jail not exceeding thirty days, 


licously administer poison to any such 
animal; or expose any poisonous sub- 
stance with intent that the same 
should be taken by such animal, he 
shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary 
not exceeding five years, or imprisoned 
in the county jail not exceeding one 
year, or be fine not exceeding three 
hundred dollars.” 

Chapter. 174, acts thirty-second gen- 
eral assembly—Cruelty to animals: “If 
any person torture, torment, deprive of 
necessary sustenance, mutilate, over- 
drive, overload, drive when overload- 
ed, cruelly beat or cruelly kill any ani- 
mal, or unnecessarily fail to provide 
the same with proper food, drink, shel- 
ter or protection from the weather, or 
drive or work the same when unfit for 
labor, or cruelly abandon the same, or 
carry the same or cause the same to 
be cruelly carried on any vehicle or 
otherwise, or shall permit any other 
act of omission by which unjustifiable 
pain, distress, suffering or death is 
caused or permitted to any animal or 
animals, whether the acts or omissions 
herein contemplated be committed 
either maliciously, wilfully or negli- 
gently, and if any person shall know- 
ingly permit such act or omission .or 
shall cause or procure the same to be 





or be fined not exceeding one hundred 
dollars.” 





DRIED BEEF. 


An Iowa correspondent wishes a re- 
cipe for making dried beef. We quote 
the following upon the subject from a 
government bulletin: 

“The round is commonly used for 
dried beef, the inside of the thigh be- 
ing considered the choicest piece, as it 
is slightly more tender than the out- 
side of the round. The round should 
be cut lengthwise of the grain of the 
meat, in preparing for dried beef, so 
that the muscle fibres may be cut 
crosswise when the dried beef is sliced 
for table use. A tight cask or jar is 
necessary for curing. The process is 
as follows: To each one hundred 
pounds of meat, weigh out five pounds 
of salt, three pounds of granulated su- 
gar, and two ounces of salt peter; mix 
thoroughly together. Rub the meat on 
all surfaces with a third of the mixture 
and pack it in the jar as tightly as 
possible. Allow it to remain three 
days; then it should be removed and 
rubbed again with another third of the 
mixture. In repacking, put in the bot- 
tom the pieces that were on top the 
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We Can Save You $50.00 
on the Average Size Roof 
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A Few Quotations From the Bargains 
in Our Latest Roofing Catalog: 


Tarred oe, Roofing. Best quality. 
108squarefeet. 85-cent value. 
ee eae 50c 

Rubber Asphalt Roofing. The ordinary 


kind. 108 square feet. $1.25 

value. Wt.,34 Ibs. Per roll. 79c 
Flint Coated Rubber Roofing. 108 

square feet. $1.65 value. 95 

Weight, 50 Ibs. Per roll.. Cc 
Gegrnpeeet —, oe - 28+ gauge. 

eavy, painted re 100 

square feet. $2.50 value.. i 85 
Best-of-all Roofing. 314-ply. 108 

square feet. $3.50 value. 


$1.80 


Every Price in This Catalog is 25 to 50 
Per + Some Below Regular Retail Prices. 


If you want 
any kind of 
roofing, it is 
to your in- 
terests to 
write fora 
copy of this 


Weight, 60 lbs. Per roll.. 








free Roof- 
ing Catalog 
and our 
complete 
layout of 
samples he- 
fore placing 
your order. 
We quote 


1911 reduced prices which in many lines are 
even lower than our prices for 1910. Simply 
write and say: “Send me your free Roofing 
Catalog No. 65 W51 and complete set of sam- 


Slee” will be mailed at once free 
SEARS, ROEBUCK 23292 
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a = >. 
Saves you at least 15 ¥ - 


cents a bushel on the cost of 
digging. iets the potatoes out 
me, of the ground clean and whole, 
* All sizes. Elevator diggers for large 
y flelds, Success Jr. for small patches 
Write for new catalogue of Diggers ¥ 
sone Farm Machinery and let us tell 
you how you can try a Fary ubar. 
~ A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Led, 9 
= Box 206 York, Pa. = ie 


pu 








BETTER SAFE THAN SORRY 


Potatoes, tomatoes, cucumbers, cantaloupe, 
@mail fruits, orchards, can be sprayed at 
sliglt, comparative cost for protection against 
- ht, bugs, scale, etc .withan ‘IKON AGE” 

AYER. Also, actually increases the 
Sela, The machine is adjustable to various 
width rows — solution thoroughly mixed— 
delivered in a fine spray that covers the plant 
—single or double acting pumpe—three four, siz of seven 
fows—one or two horses—55 or 100 gallon steel or wood 
tanks. Has orchard attachment and many others. 


Farm and Garden Tools 
TRON AGE 


They give permanent eatiofac: . 

tion. We have been making _ 

the dependable kind for75  / ‘fusl 
Formulas for > 





















Steel Wheels 


te good us new, Bavemoney ie BOOK 
FREE 


/ INE use they never n 
tg. Co., Box 76Z Quiney, mh 






Write for our big free book ptell. 
ing all about them and how they 
pay. Empire 

















WALLACES’ FARMER 


first time. Let stand for three days, 
when they should be removed and 
rubbed with the remaining third of 
the mixture and allowed to stand for 
three days more. The meat is then 
ready’ to be removed from the pickle. 
The liquid formed in the jar should 
not be removed, but the meat should 
be re-packed in the liquid each time. 
After being removed from the pickle, 
the meat should be smoked and hung 
in a dry attic or near the kitchen fire, 
where the water will evaporate. It 
may be used any time after smoking, 
although the longer it hangs in a dry 
atmosphere, the drier it wil! get. The 
drier the climate, in general, the more 
easily the meat can be dried. 
regions, good dried beef can be made 
by exposing it fresh to the air with 
protection from flies.” 





AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


Thoughtful farmers have been look- 
ing forward with interest to reading 
the returns of the last census as point- 
ing to the drift of: agriculture. They 
have been wondering whether the cen- 
sus will say that farms are increasing 
or decreasing in size, in value, in yield 
of crops. It will be mighty interesting 
to see the direction in which agricul- 
ture is moving. 

These reports will come out from 
time to time, and the first to which 
our attention has been called is that 
from West Virginia, issued the third 
week in February. It appears that 
the total acreage of all farms in that 
statehas decreased seven per cent; the 
improved acreage three-tenths of one 
per cent. 


buildings has increased fifty-six per 


cent, the total value of lands fifty- 
three per cent, the total value of 
buildings sixty-seven per cent, the 


value of implements and machinery 
thirty-eight per cent, the average value 
per acre of land and buildings sixty- 
seven per cent, and the average value 
per acre of land alone sixty-four per 
cent. The expenditure for labor has 
increased ninety-five per cent, for fer- 
tilizers twenty-eight per cent. 

There are 2,130 more farms of nine- 
teen acres and under than there were 
in 1900, 822 more of from twenty to 
fifty acres, 1,086 more of from fifty to 
ninety-nine acres. There are 159 fewer 
farms of 100 to 174 acres, 477 fewer 
from 175 to 499 acres, 202 fewer farms 
of 500 to 999 acres, and 178 fewer of 
1,000 acres and over. It would appear 
from this that West Virginia farmers 
are cutting up their farms into smaller 
areas. There are more farms of from 
50 to 100 acres than of any other size. 
The next largest number is from twen- 
ty to fifty, and there has been a won- 


The total value of land and )} 





In arid | 





derful increase in the number of farms | 


acres. Will the corn 
middle west show this 
from larger to smaller 
We hope so, but we fear not. 


under twenty 
states of the 
same trend 

farms? 





THE DANDELION PEST. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please give me information as to 
a sure way to kill dandelions without 
digging them. They are thick on the 
front part of our lot.” 

If dandelions are not dug out, we 
know of but two ways to get rid of 
them. The infested ground may be 
plowed up and prepared into a very 
fine seed bed and seeded heavily to 
clean grass seed, and carefully re- 


seeded at any time when the stand 
seems to be thinning. This method is 
expensive, and in the end 
wil probably get a hold anyhow. 

Professor H. L. Bolley, of the North 
Dakota experiment station, has had 
much experience with dandelions, and 
ue makes this statement: 

“T can safely 
ment that spraying, when properly 
undertaken, 
of disposing 
other mode now 
grass need in no way be injured.” 

Spraying is done in the following 
manner: Two pounds of iron sulphate 
is added to each gallon of water. It 
requires about a gallon of the solution 
for every five square rods. It should 
be put on with a spray pump which 
throws a fine mist. If the lawn is bad- 
ly infested with dandelions, the entire 
area, grass and all, should be sprayed. 
It takes about two hours’ time to pre- 
pare an iron sulphate solution and ap- 
ply it thoroughly to a plot 100 feet 
square. It is very important to apply 


of this lawn pest than any 


dandelions 


vouch for the state- | 


is a much cheaper means | 


in use, and that the ! 
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The Great 





appetite, causes perfect digestion, 


is the greatest Spring tonic f 


cattle from serious illness. 


its use and we want you to try it at 
every animal—every day. 
refund, without question, all you s 

Get some toda -*. 
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Spring Tonic 


Pratts Animal Regulator makes horses look better, 


work better and worth more money, improves eir 
and puts every 


ounce of food into strong muscle and pure blood. 


pra 
Animal Regulator 


‘or Horses, Cows and Hogs. 


After a Winter of confinement and idleness, 
subject to disease. Pratts Animal Regulator has sa r 
thousands of dollars for stockmen by protecting horses an 


Now is the time to get your stock in shape for the hot 
weather. Pratts Animal Regulator will do it. It is 


Guaranteed or Money Back 


We know that you will at once see great improvements ! from 
our risk. 


If not satished your dealer will 


ote 
Animal Regulator in "54% onl pails 
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Give it to 







lb. bags. © 








[—Pratts Colic Cure will save your horse 5 











Our latest book about Horses, Cows and Hogs is Free for a Postal. 
PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. 22 Philadelphia, Pa. J 











THARNESS 


See you will pay too much 


F thon ve Few MAKER AT 
WHOLESALE PRIC 


If you pay mere for Harness than our price 
and get no 


better Harness. You cannot afford to doit. We sell Harness 


and Saddlesdirect to the user at wholesale prices, sav- 


ing him all the middleman's profits. Besides that 


pa 
Gnest quality 

leather and work- 
manship in our goods 


and guarantee satisfaction. Hundreds of customers buy all 

their Harness of us, and have for yeass; every sale satisfies and 

makes a friend for our shop—that means that our Harness and prices 
are right. Send for our big free Catalog, and see how we save you 
money—bat don’t buy until you get the catalog or you'll be sorry. 


Write for 
it Today. 





H. & M. Harness Shop, 0. st Jost no. 











THIS MACHINE CAN 
ALSO BE USED AS 
A HARROW 







Strong 
and Durable 









AND FOUL WEEDS 
QUICKLY DESTROYED 
Our New Machine tore etocuvels than any: 
thing on the market, it assures enough better 


crops to easily pay for itself inone eon ssa , 
Write today for full particulars. 


Austin Weed Exterminator Man’fg. Co., 
208 North River St., Austin, Minnesota 














GOOD PRODUCING AGENTS WANTED 


BY THE NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


IM 1OWA, NEBRASKA. 
INSURES HORSES AND REGISTERED CATTLE AGAINST DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE 





ADDRESS HOME OFFICE, 


ILLINOIS. MISSOURI, 


KANSAS, TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








the solution.at the right time. There | 
must be no rain in prospect for several 


days. It is well to delay three or four 
days after cutting the lawn before 
spraying, and to wait another two or 
three days before cutting again. For 
the first season, on badly infested 
lawns, spraying must be repeated ev- 
ery four to six weeks. Iron sulphate 


costs about one cent a pound. 





SEEDING POOR LAND TO GRASS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a piece of permanent pas- 
ture land in which there is a hill that 
is inclined to be sandy. Part of this 
faces the west and is apt to burn out 
the grass in the latter part of the 
summer, and seems hard to hold a 
good stand of grass on it. I have seed- 
ed it twice to clover and timothy, and 
the first time it winter killed, and last 
summer it was burned by the hot, dry 
weather. What would you advise 
sowing on it? I thought I would try 
again this spring with clover, alsike, 
timothy and some blue grass and 
white clover, sowed with about one 
and a half bushels to the acre of oats, 
and pasture it right along. Would you 
think that some of the vetches or 





brome grass, or both, would help?” 


It seems to us this is a case which 
can be handled only by the liberal use 
of manure. Without manure our cor- 
respondent will have trouble maintain- 
ing a stand of any kind of grass. Since 
it is in permanent pasture, we would 
not sow oats, which will uate rob 
the grass of the moisture it needs, and 


which is scarce in land of this* kind. 
We would sow some alsike, timothy, 
blue grass and white clover, sowing 


this early in the spring, and then give 
the land a top dressing of manure. If 
our correspondent will do this, we 
think he will get a good stand of grass. 





ICE HOUSE VENTILATION. 


A Kansas correspondent wishes to 
know what is the best way of ventilat- 
ing an ice house, or if an ice house 
really needs to be ventilated at all. 

The only part of the ice house that 
needs ventilation is the attic above the 
ice mass. The ice itself should be as 
completely protected from the air as 
possible. The object in ventilation is 
to carry off the moisture which forms 
and may cause melting. A good-sized, 
covered ventilator, placed at the top 
of the house, should answer the pur- 
pose satisfactorily. 
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ERGREENS 7— 
EXPRESS PREPAID 


These trees have been twice 
transplanted and twice root-prun- 
ed. insuring an abundance of fi- 
brous roots~nature’s guarantee of 
life to young trees. They are back- 
ed by the fairest guarantee of any 
nursery in the United States and 
by the forty years’ reputation of 


IOWA’S GREATEST 
EVERGREEN SPECIALIST 
These trees are first-class in 
every way and fully covered by 
our guarantee. They will surely 
please you. Ve can sell 
you prize-winning “true- 
to-name” fruit trees and 
berry plants guaranteed 
to prove har z or cost 
you nothing. Catalog of 
special bargains FREE. 
Eart Ferris, Prop. 
BRISTOW Nursery Co., 
420 Nursery Si., Hampton, fa. 
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KERN 0 

10,000 .oistea 16 

FERTILE SEEDS for IOC 

9600 Lettuce 100@ Celery 

9000 Onion 100 Parsley 

2000 Radish 1600 Rutabaga 
100 Tomato 1000 Carrot 

1600 Turnip 100 Melon 

1200 Brilliant Flower Seeds, 50 sorts # 

Any one of these packages is worth 

Tne price we ask for the whole 
10,000 kernels to start with. It is 
merely our way of letting you test 
our seed—proving to you how 
mighty good they are. 

Send 16 cents in stamps to-day and 
we will send you this great collection of seeds by 
return mail. We'll also mail you absolutely free 
our great catalog for 1911—all postpaid. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
122 South Sth Street, LeCrosse, Wis. 











THAT GROW 


All kinds Farm, Garden and 
Flower Seed to select from. 


Best quality fruit trees, large cele- 
bearers, grafted stock, not brate 
seedlings. _Apple 4c, our 2th 
Peach 6c, Plum 15c, Anniver- 
Cherry 12c, Concord sary in the 
Grapes $2.50 per Tree and Seed 
100. Forest tree business this 
seedlings $1.25 year by offering our 

er 1000, up. customers Anniver- 
W e pay sary Collections. Send 
freighton your name and address 

1 today for list of Collections 


and 25th Anniversary Gar- 
den Book, 136 pages; also Free 
packet ‘Incomparable Lettuce.” 











: ing Made Easy 


By Using 


STAHL’S 


Save your trees, vines and plants 
from the ravages of scale, fungi 
and worms by spraying, and thus insure an in- 
creased yield, prety farmer, gardener, fruit or 
flower grower should write at once for our free 
catalog, describing Excelsior Spraying Outfits, 
and containing much information on how to spray 
fruit and vegetable crops. a7) 


WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO., Box102W , Quincy, Ill. 


4200 2 51.00 


100 of that choice new variety 
we Senator Dunlap and 100 of 
Z two other choice varieties, 
fF and printed instructions with 
» each order on how to grow 


th le 
J. L. TODD & CO. 
R.3, Indianola Ave., Des Moines, la, 


KRAMERS’ SEEDS GROW 


To prove this we will send you a TRIAD order of 
Six packages of our finest FLOWER SEEDS for 
10 cents: Asters, Pinks, Petunias, Sweet Peas, 
Poppies and Verbenas; and, if you will send us the 
Dames of two or more of your friends who buy seed 
we will send EXTRA one package of Kramer's cele- 
brated 20th CENTURY GIANT PANSIES, 
Catalog Free if vou mention this paper, 


I. N. KRAMER & SON, Section W 
318 Third Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


‘More Potatoes”’ 


From ground planted secured 
by use of The KEYSTONE 
POTATO PLANTER than 
by any other method of 
planting. Work perfectly ac- 
curate, A simple, strong, 
durable machine. Write 
for CATALOG, price, etc, 
A. J. PLATT, MFR. 
BOX P STERLING, ILL 





































WALLACES’ FARMER 


. FARMING IN NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. H. B. Hening, of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, writes us as follows: 

“I desire to express appreciation of 
the broad and comprehensive editorial 
under the heading, ‘Be Fair te the 
Campbell System,’ which appears in 
the issue of your paper of February 
10th. There has been no effort to en- 
courage the immigration movement on 
the part of the territory, as it was 
thought best to allow a thorough test 
of the Campbell system throughout 
this region before attempting any ex- 
tensive exploitation of it. , 
There has been a large immigration 
to this section by homesteaders, and 
their experience confirms your state- 
ment, that the system carefully ap- 
plied will bring under cultivation an 
enormous area of hitherto unproduct- 
ive and practically worthless land. The 
large majority of failures have been 
among people who, without knowledge 
of the dry farming system or of the 
demands of semi-arid conditions, have 
sought to grow crops suitable only to 
the rain belt and to lower altitudes. 
The need for the education of the dry 
farmers has just now come to be ap- 
preciated. * * * Our observations 
indicate that you are right in your 
conclusion that dry farming is not a 
poor man’s sysiem. We have come to 
the further conclusion that one of the 
most important developments of the 
system under the semi-arid conditions 
existing in New Mexico would be the 
growth of drouth-resistant feed crops 
and the feeding of livestock. * * * 
The greatest need at this time is for 
education. The people who are consid- 
ering dry farming should understand 
the meaning of the term and the prin- 
ciples involved.” 

In the semi-arid region there is no 
other system worth trying except that 
of dry farming. By that we mean deep 
plowing in the fall of the year, which 
puts a cistern under the farm; thor- 
ough cultivation, which puts on a lid 
and keeps it there; and the growth of 
drouth-resistant crops. When we hear 
people who ought .o know better talk 
about growing corn, clover, timothy 
and blue grass on land where there 
is from ten to sixteen inches of annual 
rainfall, under ordinary methods of 
cultivation, we conclude that they eith- 
er do not know what they are talking 
about, or else have an ax to grind. 
The land speculator will usually handle 
the ax. 





ALFALFA PASTURE IN THE WEST. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 17th, dis- 
cussing improvement of pastures, you 
question the advisability of a corre- 
spondent sowing any grasses in al- 
falfa, but suggest that it will be neces- 
sary to plow up alfalfa patch. In 
Idaho we find no better combination 
for meadow than alfalfa and orchard 
grass. Their time of reaching matur- 
ity to make hay is exactly the same, 
with us, and they balance very nicely 
in protein and carbohydrates. It oc- 
curs to the writer that if the corre- 
spondent will thoroughly disk or cul- 
tivate his alfalfa patch and sow in 
seven or eight pounds of orchard grass 
he will have a good meadow or pas- 
ture, either. 

For hogs or horses alone, no better 
pasture may be had than pure alfalfa, 
but for cattle or sheep the orchard 
grass would greatly reduce the danger 
of bloat. 

Your article on the whole is very 
helpful and instructive. It occurs to 
the writer (an old lowa farmer) that 
your people will find the rough lands, 
rolling, whether ravines or ridges, 
might furnish good permanent pasture 
by a mixture of alfalfa and bromus 
inermis. Brome grass is a splendid 
drouth resistant, starts very early in 
the spring, and continues late in the 
fall. Alfalfa roots so deeply that it 
becomes almost independent of sur- 
face moisture. I think they would 
prove good companions on the rolling, 
warm, loamy lands of western Iowa. 
To disk the lands and put the seed in 
the ground in April, without a nurse 
crop, sowing about twelve pounds of 
each, it seems that good results would 


follow. 
D. R. HUBBARD. 
Idaho, 


March 17, 1911. 


A Corn Grader—A Grain 
and Grass Seed Cleaner 


Two Machines in One 


That's exactly what you get in our grader and 
cleaner. It grades corn in the most satisfactory way 
Separates oats from wheat. Cleans and grades 
all kinds of grass and field seeds 


Let the Newton Grader and Cleaner 
Do the Work for You 


No other grader on the market will give you better 
work than the Newton. Few will come anyways near 
doing the work it will do. 


Don’t Sow Ungraded or Dirty Seed 


Buy a Newton grader. You will save its price in 
the increased yield of crops grown in a single season's 
use. Don’t take our word forit. Simply write us to- 
day—right now—and get our circular telling all about 
this simple, practical, big capacity corn grader and grain grader 
cleaner. I tellsallaboutits many points of advantage over other 
machines and the work it will do 

Address all inquiries and send all orders to 


BERGMAN MFG. CO., 


GARTONS ==: Dats, Wheats 
Barleys, Clovers, Alfalfas 


GARTONS NEW BREEDS of Cereals, Grasses and Roots 
are those actually bred (by mating male and female)—not by 
selection —every wise farmer knows there’s a difference. 
Selection is not breeding. ‘There are three points you should 
look for in buying seed grain— 


. ” 7 
Purity, Quality and Breeding 
Others may be able to supply you with Purity and Quality, 
but it’s in the Breeding that Gartons are ahead of everyone else. 
You improve your live stock by breeding; your grain 












































Gartons 
Regenerated can be improved in the same way. Let us supply you with 
Oats actual pedigreed grain to work with—such as will grow a 






strong, vigorous plant, capable of producing from one-fourth to 
one-half more grain to the acre than you are now getting. 


Gartons “Book of the Farm’’ Sent Free 


Illustrates by actual photographs the different stages of grain 
breeding and tells howit is done; also gives other valuable farm 
secrets. ‘These arethe results from thirty years of scientific farm 
investigation. Also gives reports from growers of Gartons grain 
over the United States. Sent FREE with a sample of Gartons 
American-Grown Regenerated Swedish Select Oats. Write today. 


GARTON-COOPER SEED CO. 
3503 S. Morgan St. Chicago, lll. 
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ANSANT?S Greatest vieLpine 
GREATEST YIELDING 
Youcan’t afford torisk your crop of corn by planting inferior seed corn 
‘ nor buying it from jobbers. Buy direct from the oldest and most suc- 
cessful breeders. Raise 75 to 100 bushels anacre. We grow every bushel on 
the world’s greatest seed corn farm—1500 acres—in truest type growing sec- 
tion of corn belt. Thousands regular praising customers. Send yourname for 
ARGE INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG We Won First Premium $4 JA J4) 
WITH SAMPLES OF CORN = lowa Exhibit World's Fair 
Start right with the best seeds you can get—that’s Vansant’s—Send name today 


Re » ae 
Wa Gree orotner> W. W. Vansant & Sons, Box 














Hardy “Blizzard Belt” FREE. 
Giant Strawberry Plants 
Everybody likes fine strawberries, and to prove that our new 
GIANT variety is the largest and strongest grower, as well as 
the heaviest fruiter, we offer tosend you TWO PLANTS (worth 
cents) absolutely FREE. We have picked 12 quarts of fine 
Secries from atest bed grown from but two GIANT plants set 
the year before. You can do as well, and at the same time raise 
young plants for a new bed. If you care to send Io cents for 
mailing expense, we will add 6 BABY EVERGREENS 2 years 
old, and send all to you at proper planting time in the spring. 
It will pay you to get acquainted with our “HARDY BLIZZARD 
BELT” Trees and Plants. Write to-day and we will reserve the 
plants for you and send you our catalog by next mail. Address 


THE CARDNER NURSERY CO.,Box 339, Osage, lowa 























teid’s Yellow Dent corn that tests 973% 


this vear. All corn grown on my farm an 
stored in a good seed house, where it is re- 
picked and tested. My corn is sound, y. 


deep-grained and of strong vitality, guaran 


W. W. ELLMORE, Easton, Illinois 





teed to give satisfaction or money re- 
turned upon return of corn. Price crated 
bushel $2.25, shelled bushel $1.75. Address 














THE PROFI and all the best varieties of choice, 
selected, thoroughly tested seed corn, 

e which have yielded immense crops. Costs only 40 cts. 
Per acre for Seed, Large descriptive catalog of Seed 

Corn and all kinds of Farm and Garden Seed mailed free. 

fowa Seed Company, Dept. p-2 Des Moines, lowa. 
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March 17, 1911. 


PRUNING. 


An Iowa correspondent would .like 
advice on pruning his orchard, which 
consists of fifty apple trees eight years 
old, three apple trees twenty-eight 
years old, and four cherry trees eight 
years old. 

At this season of the year most of 
our readers will be too busy with their 
spring work to attend to such an inci- 
dental matter as pruning. Neverthe- 
less, if there is a boy on the place old 
enough to wield a saw and pair of 
pruning shears, he may profitably be 
put to work after a little instruction 
trimming up the orchard. We do not 
mean the kind of pruning practiced by 
so many. Many people when spring 
comes on appear to delight in seizing 
an ax, hatchet, saw, knife, or pair of 
pruning shears and hacking away at 
their orchard without any particular 
thought of what they are trying to ac- 
complish. They seem to think that 
there is some virtue in the mere cut- 
ting away of branches. This sort of 
pruning nearly always does harm. 

For ordinary orchard trimming, 
March and the first half of April is 
probably the very best time of the 
year. On account of the conflict with 
the farm work, however, we generally 
advise February. Pruning may be 
done at any time of the year if judg- 
ment is used. 

What do we prune for? What we 
are after in the end is, of course, more 
marketable fruit. Pruning produces 
this end by producing stronger, health- 
ier, better balanced trees on which the 
branches are better arranged for the 
production of the largest number of 
fruit buds which will mature into good 
fruit. Pruning is not a definite sci- 
ence. It varies greatly on different 
soils and with the climate. Sometimes 
we prune for wood growth in order to 
secure a tree which can safely bear 
large crops of fruit; sometimes we 
prune to stimulate the growth of fruit 
buds and to check the wood growth. 
In an old neglected orchard the main 
things to be secured by pruning are 
cutting out of dead and broken branch- 
es, interfering branches, and cutting 
back of straggly tops. 

About the only absolute rules which 
can be laid down for pruning are the 
following: 

1. Make all cuts smooth, as close 
to the point of branching as possible 
and as nearly as possible parallel with 
it. 

2. Paint all wotinds which are over 
one inch in diameter. 

3. Cut out all dead, broken or inter- 
fering branches. 

Beyond this, pruning is largely a 
matter of common sense. The best 
pruning is systematic pruning, that 
which has been done every year from 
the time the tree was set out. Most 
farmers’ orchards, however, are neg- 
lected for five and six years at a time. 
Then someone gets the idea that they 
ought to be pruned, and a large amount 
of wood is trimmed away in one year. 
The result is a strong growth of water 
sprouts, which draw on the tree’s vital- 
ity and produce little or no fruit. 

Pruning an orchard calls for an un- 
derstanding of the principles of tree 
growth and great judgment. All the 
wood which needs to come out should 
not be taken out the first year. One 
year’s pruning must be followed up in 
succeeding years. The pruner of a 
neglected orchard must size up his 
trees. Here is a tree with a tall, strag- 
gly top, yet on the interior of the top 
here is a mass of small branches that 
prevent the development of fruit buds. 
Perhaps this tree is lop-sided. Our 
imaginary pruner will look this tree 
over carefully and decide in his mind 
just how it should look. If heavy prun- 
ing is necessary, he will not do more 
than a third or a half of it this year. 
It will often pay to cut back the long, 
unsymmetrical branches in the top a 
fourth or a third of their growth. The 
cut in such topping should always be 
made slantingly just above a good side 
branch. During the summer follow- 
ing pruning which is at all severe, it 
is a good plan to thin out many of the 
new shoots which appear. 

Common sense pruning followed up 
year by year pays well. It does not 
produce a startling increase in yield 
right at once, but nevertheless it is 
one of the essentials to profitable or- 
charding. To make a real success, 
however, cultivation, fertilizing, and 
spraying should also be used, the use 
of the two former depending largely on 
the nature of the soil 
The general instructions which we 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


have given above apply to all orchard 
trees, but especially to apples. Cher- 
ries require little pruning other than 
cutting out dead, broken or interfer- 
ing branches. Pears are pruned much 
the same as apple trees. The peach 
and Japanese plums should be cut back 
very severely each year. Grapes re- 
quire a special system of pruning, 
since all the fruit is borne on the wood 
which was grown the year previous. 
Those who wish to do intelligent prun- 
ing should by all means send to their 
experiment station and the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington for bulletins upon the sub- 
ject. 





CANKER OF BARK IN ORCHARD 
TREES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What is the matter with our fruit 
trees? We have an orchard of about 
fifty apple trees and four cherry trees. 
Last summer I noticed that many of 
the trees, young and old alike, became 
affected with I know not what. At 
any rate, the bark seemed to wither 
and dry and crack, the cherry trees 
being worst affected. Lately I have 
investigated this trouble and find that 
the bark has loosened from the trees 
in spots, and when cut away discloses 
great colonies of minute gray insects 
about the size of large chicken lice. 
I have also found several white worms 
about an inch long, with a copper-col- 
ored head. Can you tell me what the 
trouble is and how to remedy it? I 
have thought of cutting away the bark 
and squirting kerosene on the insects, 
but would like to know if that would 
injure the trees. I have decided to buy 
a sprayer this year and spray the or- 
chard according to the teachings of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and the government 
bulletins.” 

Cankered bark on orchard trees may 
be due to sun scald, a dry season, win- 
ter injuries, or to fungus diseases. 
There are three fungus diseases that 
may cause the bark to crack and scale 
off. These are the bitter rot, black rot 
and blight. No matter to what cause 
the trouble may be due, it is best to 
scrape off the diseased bark with some 
dull tool and wash the affected spots 
with a germicide. One part of corro- 
sive sublimate in one thousand parts 
of water is good. Bordeaux mixture 
is good. It is well to follow this treat- 
ment with a coat of paint or white- 
wash over the treated parts. The 
trunks should be kept free from suck- 
ers. In spraying the trees during the 
season it is well to put some of the 
mixture on the trunks and branches. 
Canker is generally not a serious trou- 
ble, but if it is due to any one of the 
three fungus diseases mentioned, the 
trees should by all means be treated 
so that the rot spores which later af- 
fect the fruit and the blight spores 
which affect the leaves will not de- 
velop. It is always a good plan to keep 
the loose bark scraped off the trees so 
that it will not furnish a hiding place 
for insects. In our correspondent’s 
case, the insects which he mentions as 
having hidden under the bark are prob- 
ably plant lice. It would be well to 
kill them go as to prevent damage that 
might come from them later in the 
season to the foliage. Kerosene is 
good, but kerosene emulsion would be 
more economical and less liable to 
damage the tree trunks. One-half 
pound of soap is dissolved in one gal- 
lon of hot soft water. Two gallons of 
kerosene are added, and the whole is 
stirred violently for five or ten min- 
utes. For use on insects in the winter 
time, we would dilute three or four 
times. In the summer time, when this 
mixture is applied to foliage, it is di- 
luted from four to ten times. The 
white worms with the copper-colored 
heads which our correspondegt men- 
tions may be borers; if they are, he 
will surely find traces of their burrows 
in the tree trunks. They are killed by 
cutting them out or by means of a wire 
pushed into their burrow. 





FREEZING OF SILAGE, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Ig there any danger of silage freez- 
ing in severe winter weather? There 
is a man in our neighborhood whose 
silage froze one year and his cattle 
would not eat it. I would like to know 
the experience of your readers in this 
regard?” 

Silage often freezes in cold weather. 
Silage in silos without a top is espe- 
cially likely to freeze on the feeding 








BIG siir'cr REGLEANED OATS ints ction 


1500 ba. pure Kherson oats (seed) 70c per bu for10bu.ormore Bags free. 


ba. Regenerated Swedish Select Gate, tie per ba. for 10 bu or more. Bags free. 


1500 bu. Big Lrish Four eats, 55c per bu. for 10 bu. or 


1500 bu. Select Swedish Sp 
All the abeve the 


free. 
Wheat, #1.% per bu. for for 10hu ormore. Bags free. 


eancd and ready to sow. 


hiy 
500 bu. choice Common Red ctovor, #10 = bu. Add 25c for sacks. 


2000 ba. choice alfalfa, $13.50 per bu. Add 


Alse have the greatest prize win 


AYE BROS., 





x 
Seed Corn Center of the World 


for sacks 
ming seed corn in the world. 


BLAIR, NEB. 








surface. It may also be frozen through 
the wall. In order that freezing may 
be prevented as much as possible, a 
tight roof should be put on the silo 
and all the doors carefully closed. A 
layer of straw kept as a cover over 
the silage will help prevent freezing. 

{t is inconvenient to feed frozen sil- 
age, and naturally it is not as palat- 
able. After such silage has been 
thawed out gradually, however, it may 
be fed to practically as good advantage 
as before freezing, although it should 
be fed out quicker, as there is much 
more danger of rapid spoiling. 





FLAX. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“TI have twenty-five acres of very 
rich bottom land, which was broken 
last fall. Would this land bring a good 
crop of flax? If so, what time should 
I sow it, how much per acre, and where 
can I procure the seed?” 

Rich prairie soil, broken last fall, 
should produce a good crop of flax. In 
fact, any rich soil which has not been 
in flax for seven or eight years should 
produce a good crop. The early cu]- 
ture of a flax crop is much the same 
as that of wheat, except that it is sown 
about corn planting time or a little 
later. Any soil which will grow good 
wheat should grow good flax. Flax, 
however, seems to prefer soil a little 
richer in nitrogen than does wheat. 

Where the seed is home-grown, it 
should be carefully cleaned by the fan- 
ning mill, and only the plumpest plant- 
ed. It is a good plan to treat the seed 
for flax wilt. Flax wilt is the disease 
which makes it impossible to grow 
many flax crops in succession on the 
same land. Shrunken flax seed carry 
the spores of this disease. These 
spores may be killed by treating in the 
same manner as is recommended for 
treating oats and wheat for smut. One 
pound of formalin (which may be 
bought for forty or fifty cents at the 
drug store) is dissolved in forty gal- 
lons of water. This is sufficient to 
treat sixty to eighty bushels of flax 
seed. The flax seed is spread out on 
a clean barn floor and sprinkled with 
the solution till every grain is thor- 
oughly moistened. Then the seed is 
shoveled into a pile and covered with 
gunny sacks or old horse blankets for 
two or three hours. Then it is shov- 
eled out and let dry. 

The flax crop delights in a good 
seed bed. For seed purposes it is gen- 
erally drilled in at the rate of two or 
three pecks to the acre during the lat- 
ter part of May. When grown for 
fiber, it is sown much more thickly, at 
the rate of from two to two and one- 
half bushels per acre. 

Our correspondent asks concerning 
where he can procure flax seed. He 
may get it through almost any of the 
seed firms which advertise in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, but if he desires to sow 
in any large amount, we suggest that 
he get in touch with some of the large 
flax seed growers of Minnesota or 
North Dakota. This he might do 
through the experiment stations of 
these states. 





HEAVES. 


A Missouri correspondent wishes to 
know if there is any medical cure for 
heaves. 

There is no sure cure for an ad- 
vanced case of heaves. Much can be 
done, however, to relieve the trouble. 
Some of the heave remedies now on 
th market have given excellent satis- 
faction when given before the disease 
progresses to any great extent. All 
medical treatment for heaves should 
be accompanied by a careful dieting. 
Only the very best quality of rough- 
age should be given, and that only in 
small quantities. One veterinarian 
recommends avoiding dusty hay by 
feeding wet oat straw in winter and 
grass in summer. Another suggests 
cutting and dampening the hay. Help- 





ful precautions are to water before 
and never after a meal. Horses affect- 
ed with heaves require nearly twice as 
much rest after eating as ordinary 
horses. As a medicine, one-half ounce 
of Fowler’s solution given morning and 
night in the drinking water, is recom- 
mended as good. 


CLOVER 


Now is th Clover, Timothy and 
other seeds, one it one pay joa to purchase our 
Iowa Shield grade. The totic owing prices are for 
orders sent within ten days: 

PER BUSHEL 


Medium Red Clover. Choice................$9.75 
Medium Red Clover, Iowa Shield -....11 = 
10.06 
Mammoth Red Clover, Iowa Shield...11. 2 
Alsike Clover, Choice. 10. 
Alslke Clover, Iowa Shield................ 11. 3 
Alfalfa Clover. Choice 12.00 
Alfalfa Cover, Iowa Shield 13 
Sweet Clover, White......... 


Timothy, Choice 
Timothy, Iowa Shieid 
No extra —— for | = oy Two per cent dis- 
count in lots of five bushels or more. Large de- 
scriptive catalogue, special clover seed circular 
and samples free. 


IOWA SEED COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 


Raise 5 to 10 Bushels 
More Gorn Per Acre 


by grading 
your seed corn 
with a 


Perfection 
Grader 


Used and rec- 

ommended by 

the leading seed corn experts of the country. Best 

grader on the market regardless of size or price. 

Order today. Price of double grader ¢1.60, express 
ASHBY Cur ouT 


prepaid. W. E. TELEPHONE 0., 
418 Street _ Des 3 Moines, towa 


100 Bushels of Corn 
An Acre 


I have discovered a way 
whereby any farmer can 
increase bis crops from 6 
to 10 bushels an sacre— 
SURE. I've done it my- 
seif—belped hundreds of 




































hg must adopt my method 

time, so hurry 
4 and me your name 
aud address. Information 
ta free te all— mo 
to-day. 

















cum> SEED CORN 


Four leading varieties, al! grown 
by us and tested. Shipped either in the ear 
orshelled. Write for particulars. 


JOHN E. BROWN, 


Swedish Select Seed Oats 


bay from regenerated seed, yielded nearly 100 
racre. Won first in class, and sweepstake, at 
the Estherville short-course exhibit. Pronounced by 
the judge to be as pure as any oats he had seen at any 
of the shows this fall. Prices, 10 bu. or less ¢1.25 per 
ba., over 10 bus.#1.00 perbu Sacks free in 50 bu. lots. 
KE. NVERSE, Estherville, lowa 
CLOVER “wy TIMOTHY f55 fan 
"py 100 

Cheapest and Best Seeding Known 

Alsike, Clover and Timothy mixed. Fully % Al- 


mbination that grows. Write for Free Sam- 

ple and our large 76-page catalog describing this 
pang grass — Far a of anything 
sow and ridi Be convinced. 

y A. Berry Seed Co., 


Seed Wheat and Tals For Sale 


Three hundred bushels of improved Velvet Chaff 
seed wheat, recleaned. Early maturing and big 
yleider. Also Early Champion seed oats. Write for 
prices. Neppel Bros., K. 3, Coon Rapids, fa. 


Saskatchewan Canadian Seed Oats 


direct from Canora, Sesk. Weilgh45lbs. Perbu.,¢1; 

in 10 bu. lots, 90c, Why pay $2 per bu. when you can 
buy them right? A eauaple of the oats was tried and 
tested 41 ibs. last year, seeded on June ist. ist prize 
at Elkader Fair. SCANDINAVIAN CANADIAN LAND CO., Littiepert, te. 


SEED CORN 124 County wer. 

low, the best corn to 
grow. Easily yields 60 to 90 bu. of good, solid corn 
per acre. I have grown this corn for 23 years and 
know whatitis. Seedisfine. Sample free. ALLEN 
JOBLIN, Holstein, lowa. 

















nda, lowa. 


























I give a lot of new sorts for 
rial with every order I fill. 


A Grand Big Catalog 

Illustrated with over FREE 
a. 700 engravings of vegetables 
es and flowers. Send yours and 


your neighbors’ addresses. 
WAY. Rockford. Illinois 
GARDEN 


SEEDS FREE! 


Two Packets for Trial. 
We pond © two ul 
seca da B 
oe" fSiune anual fal abootutely Hoo, to all new bh 
We are anxious to 


increase our number of customers 
and have you become acquainted wi 








with our Guaran- 
teed Seeds is the reason we make this generous offer 


If you give Our Seeds atrial, we are sure you will 
become one of our pleased customers. Write 
for our Big 1911, *tepase, illustrated Seed Catalog. 


A.A. BERRYSEED CO., Box 204 Clarinda, ta. 


Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Four of the leading varieties of the corn belt. white 
and yellow. Johnson County White, Boone County 





White, Improve d Reid's Yellow De »nf and Gold Stand- 
ard Leaming, all high yielding varieties. Also five 
of the highest yielding varieties of oats, cleaned 


and graded. Clover, timothy, millet, cane, 
rape and all other farm seeds. All seed tested for 
vitality and germinating qualities and sold on ten 
days approval. Write for free catalog and samples 
of what you want. We have it and the prices are 
right. Mention this paper. 


O. L. SCRIBNER SEED CO., 


SEED CORN 


Reid's Yellow Dent and Imp. Golden 
Eagle, the deepest grained and smallest cob corn 
grown; matures in 100 days. Klin dried, resorted 
and every ear examined. Ten days test and money 
refunded if not 95% germination. Ear corn limited; 
shelled corn, graded and sacked, @2.50, extra quality. 
KMherson, the heaviest yielding early oat, graded, 
> oo. sacked. 

. BRYANT, Grower, Princeton, Ill. 


Good Seeds 


Clever, Timothy. Blue Grass. Easex 


Moweagqua, Winols 





















Rape, Seed Corn, Alfalfa, Fodder Cane 
Address 
*$ SEED STORE, Pella, | 
COLE , Pella, la. 
Prices bound to be 
higher later. Buy 
crop recleaned tested clover and timothy 
nee It is to your interest to get our prices and 
spected Red Clover. Also Mammoth Alsike 
— minim ol uy ay er, Timothy, Blue Grass, etc., at low 
EEO COMPANY. Dent |)> DES MOINES, IOWA 
cuoice NEW CLOVER SEED 
MEDIUM RED 
sample. EK. K. Voorhees, Blandinsville, [11. 
CLOVE SEED for Sale 


Seed, Seed Potatoes, Garden and Flower 
C L 0 y ' 4 ere st 
before advance 

samples at once. If you have seed to offer, write 
prices. Now is the time to buy. Ask for samples 
from farm direct to you, free from Buckhorn or weed 

Fine recleaned seed, $10.00 per 
Ss. L. TOMPKINS, 


Seeds. We offer a choice tested stock. Prices low. 
Time to Buy 

and save money. Write today for special low price 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 14, Clarinda, Ia. 
anda copy of our Special Clover Seed Circular. Large 
seed. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price #9.) per bu., 
bushel. Sacks free. Address 

Choice Clover Seed For Sale 


Send for our lllustrated Seed Catalogue—free to all. 
Grass Seed. 
and FREE SAMPLES of our pure lowa grown new 
New Crop 
lowa rouse 
Recleaned 
iustrated catalog of Farm and Garden Seeds free. 
sOWA § 
f. o. b., your station. Send your orders or write for 
Palatine, Illinois 
lowa, the best clover county 








Grown in Lee county, 


in the state. $10 per bu., bags Included, delivered at 
your station. Satisfaction guaranteed; order at once. 
Lohman @ Fletcher, West lPoint, Lee Co., la. 





N®&* Medium Red Clover Seed, fresh from 


the huller, free from buck horn or obnoxious 
weed seed. Also a limited amount of Timothy seed. 
Send for samples and delivered prices. J. W. 


Richards, Ferris, Ill 


ALFALFA SEED 


alfalfa seed I 
Will send sam- 





I have about 400 bu. of recleaned 
threshed tn northwe stern Nebraska 
ple and quote price 
Oo. R. HANDLEY, Bex 459, Omaha, Neb. 


Strawberry ana Raspberry Plants 


at wholesale prices. Illustrated catalog free. 
Postal brings it. 


J, E. MENDENHALL, Box 75, 
250 STRAWBERRY PLANTS $1 
Your choice from 12 varieties. Nursery stock 


at wholesale. List Free. 
JOHN F. DAYTON, Waukon, lowa 





Oskaloosa, lowa 











3 th) best wariecties strawberry plants, 
e $1.50, express paid; 25 black raspberry seedling, 
never winter kills, $1, ex. pd. W. H. KOELL, Hampton, la., Bax B. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


kets of our oe tin P 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


POTATO GROWING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will give you my way of growing 
potatoes. We have always grown 
enough for our own use on from one- 
quarter of an acre to an acre, and 
quite often have some to sell. First, I 
run over the ground with a manure 
spreader, setting it to scatter twelve 
loads per acre from a seventy bushel 
spreader; then I plow it as deep as I 
possibly can and work down into a 
fine seed bed. I mark it off with a 
three foot six inch corn planter; then 
I take the four front shovels off a rid- 
ing cultivator, leaving on the two rear 
shovels, and by following the corn 
planter marks these shovels will make 
a furrow deep enough for the potatoes 
to be planted by hand from twelve to 
sixteen inches apart in the row. Then 
I put the other shovels back and cover 
the potatoes with the cultivator. After 
this I let them alone until they are up 
high enough to enable me to follow 
the row. Then I cutivate them and 
harrow them crossways. As soon as 
the weeds appear, I repeat this opera- 
tion. Potatoes can be harrowed until 
they are six inches high without hurt- 
ing them. I never plant late potatoes 
until the last of May or the first of 
June. A good cultivating late in July, 
taking care not to get too close to the 
plants, will keep down the late weeds. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Cedar County, Iowa. 





BROOM CORN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having a desire get out of the local 
rut regarding the variety of farm crops 
to produce, I decided to try broom corn 
last spring on an acre of ground. So 
far as growing the crop is concerned, 
it is not difficult if you know its hab- 
its. At first it comes not half as fast 
as corn, then it comes on rapidly, éven 
overshadowing the corn in August. Un- 
less the farm has three workingmen 
on it, so as to harvest it at the right 
time, better not raise broom corn. 
Plant your ground one-third at a time 
at intervals of two weeks, and the har- 
vest will be easier to manage. A corn 
crib can be used for a dry shed unless 
the weather is rainy. 

As to profit from the venture, there 
is not so much as there is of experi- 
ence. The price for 1910 broom corn 
was only forty per cent of the high 
price the spring of that year. The 
acre yielded 520 pounds of good brush. 
In the market it was worth only $95 
per ton. After paying for the labor 
there remained less profit than on the 
corn in the same field. I had the prod- 
uct made into brooms in this locality, 
nearly doubling its value to me. If you 
are fixed to manufacture brooms, or 
can have them made for you, a small 
profit is made. The open market is 
not steady enough to justify raising 
broom corn commercially. 

A. R. LEFFLER. 

Van Buren County, Iowa. 





A NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The little country town of Weatogue, 
Connecticut, is unique in having in its 
midst a neighborhood house so excel- 
lent in form and spirit that it may 
well serve as a model for this form of 
community service. It is not, strictly 
speaking, a parish house. It is con- 
nected with no one church and is in 
no sense dependent upon the churches 
for financial support, but it is uphold- 
ing in an admirable work the Christian 
ideais in a rural community. 

This neighborhood house is a beau- 
tiful old colonial residence, the birth- 
place of Mrs. Charles P. Croft, and 
given by her for the use of the com- 
munity. Mr. Croft, her husband, a re- 
tired Congregational minister, is the 
organizer and promoter of the work. 
Interested friends have aided in the 
equipment and maintenance of the 
house, and under its hospitable roof 
all kinds of religious services and so- 
cial functions are held. It is beauti- 
fully fitted up, having a large central 
hall with a seating capacity of over 
two hundred. There is a parlor, din- 
ing-room, library, kitchen and pantry. 
A large, roomy basement is furnished 
with a bagatelle table, ping pong, shuf- 
fle board and various small games. 
There is a library open on Saturday 
evenings, a play room, and usually an 








March 17, 1911. 


Big | Profit in Potatoes 


One mer made $225 per acre. Get « start of this 
Wonderful: lew Potato, the ndest variety ever intro- 
duced. Quality superior to the old Peachblow and fully 
10 days’ earlier than the Early. Ohio, — yields — 
Flesh — measly and white as snow; quality unsurpa 
Every i brings orders for Early White Sesaaion. 
the coming potato. Don’ tdela ey ay: for our large Free 
Book on which pi in = and fully de- 
castes this grand new potato. A man who can't make 

growing the Early White. ‘Peacholow should 

me a A quick. Every farmer and potato wer 

te and write at once for our large 76-page 

lescribes our Northern Seed Potatoes and a 
multitude of Field and Garden Seeds, all guaranteed. 


A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 4% Clarinda, lowa. 
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WHITE PEACHBLOW my 





EARLY 


Pure Bred Seed Corn 








Reid's Vellow Dent, Illinois Cal. 
ico and Mason Co. White Corn that 
tests 973%. The Reid’s Yellow Dent grown 
on my farm and stored in good granary 
where it is repicked and tested. My corn is 
sound, dry, deep grained, of strong vitality. Test 15 days, if not satisfactory your money refunded on 


return of corn. Prices crated—very choice WwW WwW ELLMORE. Easton ilinois 
. . 4 5 


$2.25, good $2.25, nubbed and shelled 1.75. 
summer. Stock has been thoroughly cleaned and is 


5 EED OA \ in nice shape. Send for samples and prices. 


DES MOINES NURSERY COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Kherson Seed Oats for Sale 


They yield well and nearly always over-run in weight. I raised these 
Order early if you want them. Price 
Send remittance by bank draft, express 


INDIANOLA, IOWA 
SEED CORN 


Superior seed of Reid's Yellow Dent and Boone Ca 
White—leading varieties. Pure bred seed, guaran- 
teed to be first class in every respect. Will make te 
your advantage to order early. Write today for free 
compass. circulars and prices. 

RICHARDSON & RICHARDSON 
Sangamon Co. Buffalo Hart, 











We have 300 bushels Regenerated Swedish Select 
Oats for sale at a reasonable price. 

This stock was grown from seed obtained last year 

from the noted Galloway Brothers’ Canada farm and 

averaged over 80 bu. per acre on our own place last 

















The best early maturing variety 
myself and know they are good. They have been cleaned and graded. 
85c per bushel, sacks free. In 10-bushel lots or more, 75c per bushel. 
or postoffice money order. Address all orders and correspondence to 


SCOTT GIBSON, Route 4 


entertainment once a week, where 
home talent is utilized as much as pos- 
sible. Aside from this, a large variety 
of concerts and stereopticon lectures 
are held and socials where dancing is 
allowed but not advertised. Sunday 
evening there is always a religious ser- 
vice. No particular form of worship is 











used. The meetings vary according to 
subject and occasion, and the aim is to 
bring something fresh, vital and inter- 
esting to the listener. All subjects 
that: will interest and help community 
life are used. Strict Protestants, 
staunch Catholics, and people interest- 
ed in no church, mingle together free- 


SEED CORN 


Improved Reid's Yellow Dent, large, rough type 
Carefully selected seed for sale in the ear. Have 
won premiums at the leading corn shows. 

JAMES PRIMM Jr., Athens, Ill. 


Reid’s Yellow Dent Corn 
Early Champion Oats 


From prize-winning stock. Write for circular and 
prices 








ly in all the meetings, secular and re- | J. W. COVERDALE, Elwood, lowa 





ligious. Several nationalities are rep- 
resented in the gatherings, and one SEED CORN 
memorable service was held where 
“agli : : Reid's Yellow Dent and Griffith's Early Dent seed 
there was singing and speaking in | corn. write for circular and prices. All seed guar- 
anteed W. G. GRIFFITH. 


seven languages. 

The house has no organization ex- 
cept committees, which are appointed 
as needed. Every attendant is sup- 
posed to be interested in the common 


Putman County, McNabb, Illinois 


McKeighans’ Golden Dent Seed Corn 


Unexcelled as a heavy yielder and for feeding 
Pure bred, uniform in type, home grown, fire-dried, 








good and nearly every family in the high in vitality. Sold on os souses al. Write for 
Pye i 2 3a : 6th annual booklet and sample. - McKeighan 
a gt is eo os some | & Sen, L. Box 15C, Yates caer All. 
way, and deeply and happi inter- 
a I stated MPROVED YELLOW DENT seed corn 
ested. forsale. Large ears, early maturing, $2.50 per 


bu., tested. L. L. DkEYounG, Sheldon, lowa. 


BEST OATS ON EARTH 


Regenerated Swedish Select. I have a 
good stock, well cleaned, at 75c per bu. If you can 
use more than 10 bu., write me for prices. 

0. S. CARPENTER, Iowa Falls, lowa 


HIGH YIELDING OATS 


Have Swedish Select and Kherson, nicely 
graded. Write for prices to 


C. R. BISHOP, 


Regenerated Swedish Select Oats 


We have clean, bright seed grown from Garton's 
imported oats and will sell at a very reasonable figure 
to those wanting 20 bu. or more. Write us forsample 
and prices. HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


EarlyKherson Seed Oats 


Iowa's greatest oat. Rust and smut proof. 
Yieided 71 bus. per acre for me on total crop last year 
85c per bushel, cleaned and graded, ready for sowing. 
Sacks free 
J. E. GOODENOW, 


Aside from the regular gatherings 
of. the house, it is frequently used by 
the people for weddiag celebrations, 
young people’s parties, family gather- 
ings, Grand Army dinners, and many 
other community affairs. This work 
has now passed the experimental stage 
—as the house has been in successful 
operation nearly six years. 

It is an old, trite, but true saying 
that “all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” Unfortunately, we have 
too many young people in the country 
dull and stupid for the very reason 
that they never had an opportunity to 
play as they should; there has been 
no wholesome recreation to counteract 
the deadly monotony of their daily 
task. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate, therefore, the wholesome in- 
fluence of such a social center in a 
country town; democratic, construct- 
ive and sympathetic, it makes possible 
the survival of community hospitality 








Altoona, lowa 








Maquoketa, lowa 








and the wholesome development of the KH ERSO trp te oa page wg 
boys and girls. big ylelder; also Early Java Spring Seed 
Wheat and Oldenburg Seed Barley. bred for 


TAY > 
ANNA B. TAFT. quality and yield, prize winners. 

and free pamphlet on Oats Culture. 

Burgy Bros., K. D. 1, South Amana, lowa 


REGENERATED SWEDISH SELECT OATS 
Get your seed from me. Price $1 per bu., 


f. o. b. cars at Milford. Iowa, 
H. H. OVEROCKER, Milford, lowa 


FOR SALE—KHERSON SEED OATS 


Early and productive. A superior kind for late 


Write for prices 








LAMB EXPERIENCE, 


To Wallaces Farmer: 

I would like to tell through your col- 
umns some experience I have had re- 
cently with lambs coming at this sea- 
son of the year. In cold weather they 








ie sowing or for a nurse crop for grass seed. A few good 
must usually be kept up, and the moth- | paroc Jersey bred gilts. 0. W. BROWNING, lewion lora. 
er will often not own her lamb. There- - 
fore, I have tried confining the ewe in! Seed Oats ae ee ee om 
a stanchion, putting her in there for $1.55 to $3.25. Every ear test- 
Seed Corn ed. Price list free. Address 


forty-eight hours, and letting the lamb 
have the room by his mother. A small 
three-cornered pen with room enough 
for the lamb to get up to the mother’s 


head is best. 
A. T. RASH. 
Hardin County, Iowa, 


Villisca, lowa 





THOMAS THOMPSON, 
‘ > sell Swedish Se- 
AT 50 CENTS PER BU. PnP O2is Sid bushel 
lots or more; sacks free. Jacobson Bros., Madrid, la. 

KRUET and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


name. #¢ Agents’ a. 
alog free. Est. 24 yrs. 





SMALL . True to 
Finely Illustrated Cat- 
WOME HURSERY, Sta. 8, LaFayette, i. 






























March 17, 1911. 
THE VALUE OF IMPROVED HIGH- 
WA 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of the most important questions 
before the people of Iowa to-day is that 
of good roads. It is of vital impor- 
tance to the farmer, to the resident of 
town and city, and also to the railroads 
of this state. 

The construction of improved, -per- 
manent highways will revolutionize 
life on the farm and in the country 
more effectually than any one thing. 
The dreary lonesome life on the iso- 
lated farm, under present road condi- 
tions, will vanish, the country will take 
on new life, intensive farming will be- 
come more general, thereby increas- 
ing the earnings. The farmer who 
lives several miles from the railroad 
station can not profitably raise fruits 
and garden products of a perishable 
nature. He must continue as in the 
past, with no hope of bettering his con- 
dition, shipping his produce only when 
the road condition will permit, and ac- 
cepting the price of a market flooded 
with produce; because all of the farm- 
ers take advantage of good road condi- 
tions to dump their produce on the 
market, causing a drop in prices. With 
a system of improved, permanent high- 
ways, the market would be accessible 
to him at any season of the year; the 
result being a better adjustment be- 
tween supply and demand. 

Land adjacent to improved high- 
ways will materially increase in value, 
variously estimated at five to ten dol- 
lars per acre. Of course this increase 
will not attach to each of the 32,228,109 
acres of farm lands in Iowa. Improved 
highways would, however, result in an 
increase in values that could not fail 
to reach startling figures. 

The principal cause for the removal 
of large numbers of people from the 
country to cities and town will be done 
away with, and the boys and girls will 
be more apt to remain on the farm. 
The farmer is seeking better advan- 
tages for himself and family, and un- 
less the country can be made to supply 
these, he will desert the country for 
the cities and towns, where they will 
be attainable. Data obtained by the 
office of Public Roads, United States 
Department of Agriculture, compared 
with the reports of the United States 
census for 1900, revealed a striking il- 
lustration of the possible effect of im- 
proved highways on the population of 
the country. “In twenty-five counties 
in the state of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine 
and Michigan, an actual decrease of 
population, amounting to 77,823, or an 
average of 3,112 for each county. These 
same counties showed an average of 
only 1.5 per cent of improved roads in 
1904. Contrasted with this showing, 
we have found that in twenty-five oth- 
er counties located in the same states, 
an increase in population took place in 
the same period of 778,383, an average 
of 31,095 for each county. Forty per 
cent of the roads in these latter coun- 
ties are improved roads. This is an 
object lesson which should occasion 
serious thought, for it proves that the 
counties which are increasing in popu- 
lation are the counties that are carry- 
ing forward, adequately, the work of 
internal improvement. They are not 
only maintaining their farmers, but are 
attracting outsiders to them. 

The office of Public Roads of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in their report to the Commis- 
sion on Conntry Life, says: 

“At present, about fifty per cent of 
our population (United States) lives in 
the country. Owing to the conditions 
of the roads at certain seasons of the 
year, communication between the coun- 
try districts and the rest of the world 
is, to a great extent, cut off. This 
great body of our people, therefore, is 
isolated from the outside world during 
these seasons, and, living apart from 
One another as they do, an embargo is 
placed upon social and business inter- 
course among themselves. They are 
thus deprived of many of the leading 
advantages that our present state of 
civilization and advancement should 
afford them, and which are enjoyed by 
those living in cities and towns. 

“A continued deprivation of these 
privileges has brought about discon- 
tent on the farms and has resulted in 
their abandonment. This is especially 
true of the young people, growing 
Weary of the isolation and dreariness 
of the present conditions of farm life, 
they are enticed away by the attrac- 
tions of the city and there driven into 
unhealthy occupations. That, to a con- 
siderable extent, this condition would 
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WALLACES' FARMER 


be alleviated by improved roads is un- 
questioned.” 

From a report prepared by Consul 
F. P. Loomis, of St. Etienne, in -1891, 
I quote the following: 

“The road system of France has 
been of far greater value to the coun- 
try as a means of raising the value of 
lands and putting the small peasant 
proprietors in easy communication 
with their markets than have the rail- 
ways. It is the opinion of well-informed 
Frenchmen, who have made a practical 
study of economic problems, that the 
superb roads of France have been one 
of the most steady and potent contri- 
butions to the material development 
and marvelous financial elasticity of 
the country. The far-reaching and the 
splendidly maintained road system has 
distinctly favored the success of the 
small-landed proprietors, and in their 
prosperity and the ensuing distribution 
of wealth, lies the key to the secret of 
the wonderful financial vitality and 
solid prosperity of the French nation.” 

The result of good roads will reach 
everyone; both city and country share 
in their benefits. It is not the country 
alone that would be benefited. The 
towns and cities also will profit by 
good roads. The merchants of cities 
and towns from which radiate good 
roads will be able to do at least 100 per 
cent more business than they could 
possibly do if their city or town was 
not connected up with the country by 
good roads. 

Good roads will, in my opinion, do 
away to a large extent with car short- 
age. At certain periods of the year 
the railroads can not afford to own lo- 
comotives and cars enough to properly 
move the enormous tonnage of farm 
products that is given them during the 
short periods when the highways are 
in condition for hauling, while at other 
periods thousands of locomotives and 
cars, representing an investment of 
millions of dollars, stand idle, because 
of the impossibility of hauling over the 
highways to the railroads. Car short- 
age means a congestion of traffic, re- 
sulting in a loss to the producer, the 
consumer, the railroads, and, in fact, 
to everyone concerned. With a univer- 
sal system of good roads, the railroads 
could render better service with less 
equipment, fewer employes, and for 
less outlay for operating expenses. In 
addition to these advantages, the rail- 
roads would benefit by a greater pro- 
duction along the improved highways, 
as well as by the large increase in pop- 
ulation. 

From the report of the office of Pub- 
lic Roads to the Commission oh Coun- 
try Life, I quote the following: 

“It is essential to the prosperity of 
the farmer that he realize how close 
and intimate is the relationship of 
roads to agriculture. The selling price 
of farm products is largely determined 
by factors beyond the control of the 
farmer, and his profit is represented 
by the difference between the cost of 
production and transportation and the 
selling price. If he can materially re- 
duce the cost of transportation, he 
thereby increases his margin of profit 
without increasing the burden upon 
the consumer, because the selling 
price is not increased. The great bur- 
den now resting upon the producer, by 
reason of bad roads, may be illustrated 
as follows: Although ocean rates were 
higher than usual during 1905-6, the 
mean charge for carrying wheat by 
regular steamship lines from New York 
to Liverpool, 3,100 miles, was only 3.8 
cents per bushel, or 1.6 cents less than 
it cost the farmer to haul his wheat 
9.4 miles from his farm to neighboring 
railroad station.” 

The farmer who lives on an im- 
proved highway is indeed fortunate, for 
he may go and come when he pleases; 
he is not compelled to wait for the 
road condition to improve. He is able 
to haul much larger loads, and make 
more trips in a day. It is estimated 
that an average horse can draw one 
ton on a clay road, one and two-thirds 
tons on the best gravel road, two and 
three-fourths tons on the best mac- 
adam roads, and five tons on a brick 
road. 

Investigations conducted by the Uni- 
ted States Office of Public Roads and 
by various state commissions, have es: 
tablished that the average cost of haul- 
ing over highways such as we have 
+here in Iowa, is twenty-five cents per 
ton per mile, the average haul being 
eight miles. This means then that it 
costs the farmers of this state $2 to 
to haul one ton eight miles. While in 
Europe, where they have improved 
highways, the cost of hauling is as 
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low as seven cents per ton mile, and 
in the United States the cost to the 
farmer for hauling over improved high- 
ways has been reduced to ten cents 
per ton mile. Improved highways 
would mean a reduction by more than 
half of the present annual cost of 
transportation to the farmer. It is 
only necessary for one to consider the 
immense tonnage that is hauled over 
our country roads to realize the tre- 
mendous saving to the farmers of this 
state, if the cost can be reduced to ten 
cents per ton mile. The farmers of 
Iowa, in the year 1908, produced more 
than $440,000,000 worth of farm prod- 
ucts, the larger portion of which was 
hauled at a cost of twenty-five cents 
per ton mile. If this amount could be 
reduced to tons, it would be very easy 
to figure the immense saving in trans- 
portation charges, providing we had 
However, I have 
taken as a basis to estimate the sav- 
ings in the cost of transportation, ton- 
nage table No. 69, of the report of the 
Iowa Board of Railroad Commission- 
_ for the year 1908, which is as fol- 
Ows: 





rnin; tONS .ccao pb caaiitinns «.. 4,225,489 
Ee enn mee ae 209,068 
Fruit and vegetables, tons.... 717,393 
Grass seed, tons ............ 1,495 
Other agricultural products, 

DE ac cdutacdaaedle'aownelas wie - 136,515 
ne, BONO. 6.64060ss0000000e0 De 
Mee, BOGE o060.0:00% sathaakeae ne 
eee 6,447 
De. OEE on cscancccnedess ee 
Wool, tons ...... RR OR 
De CE. pcusdas sadbamioun 62 

Total, tons ....... 000s cccccbjhte, een 


The cost to the farmers of this state 
for transporting this vast tonnage of 
farm products to the railroad stations 
over our unimproved dirt highways, 
was twenty-five cents per ton mile, 
figured at the average haul of eight 





miles amounts to $10,951,522; while 
with a statewide system of improved 
highways, the cost for hauling this ton- 
nage the average distance, at ten cents 
per ton mile (the cost of hauling on 
improved permanent highways) would 
amount to $4,380,608.80, or a saving to 
the farmers of the enormous sum of 
$6,570,913.20, or enough to construct 
657 miles of improved permanent high- 
ways, costing $10,000 per mile. 

The query naturally arises: Where 
are the funds coming from to improve 
our highways? There are different 
methods in vogue in different states. 
The state of New York has amended 
its constitution and has authorized a 
$50,000,000 bond issue, at the rate of 
$5,000,000 per year, the counties get- 
ting the benefit of this fund to supply 
an equal amount for the building of 
state roads. 

In Virginia and Georgia the state 
convicts are employed, and claim is 
made that convict labor is more effect- 
ive than paid labor. The Good Roads 
Associations throughout the country 
make the claim that the use of convict 
labor on our highways will eventually 
solve the convict labor problem. A 
prominent good roads man, in com- 
menting on convict labor, says: “If 
the convicts are put to work on roads 
that would not otherwise be built, it 
does not seem that they would be 
working in competition with paid la- 
bor. Such a plan would keep them out 
in the open, improve their health, give 
them a trade, and might make good 
and useful citizens of them. It is a far 
better plan than to establish farm col- 
onies, the plan with which England and 
several of our own sates are experi- 
menting. By building good roads, the 
convicts would help pay their debt to 
society, and might work out their own 
salvation.” 

In my opinion the state should issue 





(Continued on page 532.) 
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it costs 


us 
10 cents 


When we receive your 
cream separator or- 
der it costs us 10 cents 
to handle it. You pay 
the !0 cents in addi- 
tion to factory cost and 
factory profit. If an 
agent takes your or- 
der it costs $25.00 to 
$35.00 on top of all 
the other costs, profits 
and expenses. Take 
your choice—buy 
where you please, but 
first send for the Econ- 
omy Chief Dairy Guide 
for 1911. It costs you 
nothing. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Q@regon Fir Silo 


Buy your Silo of your lecal 

umber Dealer and 
save 15 per cent ower 
manufacturer's prices, 
We know he can furnish you 
the very best Silo made, 
either in Oregon Fir, Tam- 
arack, Yellow Pine or Red- 
wood, 

When you buy at home 
you run no risk, you sign no 
contract note, you deal 
direct with a reliable home 
merchant, who absolutely 

warantees every item to 

@ as represented, stands 
ready to adjust any differ- 
ences, pays the freight, 
saves yOu money and is in- 
terested in seeing that you get both walae 
and guality. he can prove this to you 
regardless of any misleading statement to 
the contrary made by “direct to the cus- 
tomer” salesman. 

Consult your local lumberman or write 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE LUMBER CO. 
Dept. © Minneapolis, Minn, 
Sold only through Lumber Dealers. 


240 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 


Most complete work on this subject . 
published. Used as text book by ic 




















many Agricultural Colleges. Gives 

the facts about Modern Silage Meth- 

ods—tells just what you want to 

know. 240 pages—indexed—over 40 
illustrations, a vast amount of useful infor- 
mation boiled down for the practical farmer. 
Tells “How to Make Silage’’—‘How to Feed 
Silage” —** How to Build Silos”—"‘How to Main- 
tain Soil Fertility by Silage System.” Allabout 
“Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in Beef 
Production. «4 Limited Revised and Enlarged 
Edition now ready. Send for your copy before 
too late. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps 
and mention this paper. 
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St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LUMP JAW. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is there any cure for lump jaw be- 
sides cutting it out? I have a heifer 
with lump jaw, which I noticed but a 
few days ago.” 

Lump jaw, or actinomycosis, is a 
swelling of the jawbone, due to a fun- 
gus which is introduced through the 
feed. Coarse roughage which irritates 
the lining of the mouth gives the op- 
portunity for the disease to attack the 
jawbone. The disease may be cured 
by completely cutting out the growth. 
A more satisfactory method is the po- 
tassivin iodide treatment. This con- 
sists in giving from one to two and one- 
haif teaspoonfuls of potassium iodide 
(the amount depending upon the size 
of the animal and its susceptibility to 
the drug) once daily. The drug may 
be given in the drinking water, or pref- 
erably as a drench. If the potassium 
iodide is being given in _ sufficient 
amounts to do the work, it will be no- 
ticed in a week or ten days that the 





during summer, giving plenty of pas- 
ture and slop. I think they get better 
size and bone than when fed so much 
corn. 
WM. THIE, 
Des Moines County, Iowa. 





, A NEW SORT OF CORN CRIB. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I enclose a photo of my corn crib, 


made of two 16x16 foot silos set on a 
cement floor. I first set a thirty-foot 
pole in center of each, bolted a 2x8 nine- 
teen-foot piece on each side for ridge- 
pole; also a 2x8 on sides for lower 
plate. This makes them sold for the 
roof. I left a space three feet between 
the cribs, setting the unloader so as 
I can fill both without moving un- 
loader. 

I leave the staves one and one-half 
inches apart, toe nail with a small nail 
at each end, then tighten the hoops. I 
put three ventilators in each, made of 
2x8’s, V-shape, open at top, laid on 
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BUILD A 


Hollow Tile 
SILO 


Permanent, and con- 
sequently much cheaper 
than a wooden silo. 

We furnish curved 
vitrified blocks ready for 
use, and when put up by 
a good mason will last 

; —— a lifetime. Cost of con- 
struction often no greater than a wooden 
silo, which does not last. Has advantage 
over all others in dead air space, which 
prevents freezing and sticking to sides. 

Our blocks are highly recommended by lowa 
State college,on account of uniformity of color, 
size and hardness. 

Write for particulars and complete directions 
for building. Address 
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HANDY CORN CRIB. 


animal's skin will be scurvy, that there 
are signs of catarrh and weeping at the 
eyes. When these signs appear, the 
medicine may be discontinued for two 
or three days, and then resumed until 
a cure is effected. Most animals can 
readily be cured in this way, although 
there are some which resist the influ- 
ence of the drug. If there are no signs 
of a cure within a month, it may be 
concluded that potassium iodide will 
have no influence on the animal. It is 
inadvisable to use this treatment on 
pregnant cows, or those giving milk. 
In connection with this treatment, it is 
well to paint the tumor with tincture 
of iodine. 





A VALUABLE MARE. 


Iowa has the distinction of having 
produced the highest priced draft mare 
ever sold at public auction in this 
country. As noted in our sale report 
a few weeks since, the Percheron mare 
lolanthe was sold by Lakewood Farm 
at a public sale held February 14th for 
$3,500. 

This mare has twice won the grand 
championship of the International 
Livestock Show at Chicago. The in- 
teresting thing about it is that she 
was bred and raised in Iowa, and re- 
ceived about the same treatment that 
should be given on any well-regulated 
Iowa farm. Her breeders state that 
until she was two years old she was 
never inside of a closed barn, and that 
the care and treatment she has re- 
ceived has been no different from the 
care and treatment any man should 
give any horse. 





EXPERIENCE WITH BARLEY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was reading in a recent issue about 
barley as feed. I have been sowing 
about ten acres for the last four years. 
I think it is a better paying crop than 
oats. My average yield has been from 
thirty to thirty-five bushels per acre. 
1 have it ground quite fine at the mill. 
I take six two-bushel sacks of the 
ground barley and mix with it 100 
pounds of oil meal. I feed morning 
and night a heavy slop, soaking it for 
twelve hours, or from one feed to an- 
other. Clean barrel out every feed. 
I wash barrel out once or twice a week 
with a little stock dip in warm weath- 
er. Feed my shoats very little corn 





floor from outside to center. Nail 
cleats on center post, with fence board 
for an air shaft. The V-shaped venti- 
lators can be lifted out when taking 
out the corn. When filled to the roof 
it holds about 3,000 bushels. 
J. B. LANG, 
Poweshiek County, Iowa. 





DRESSING PERCENTAGE OF HOGS, 
STEERS AND WETHERS. 


To Wallaces Farmer: 

Your inquiry regarding record and 
average dressing percentages of fat 
steers, wethers and hogs, is referred 
to me for reply. According to figures 
furnished us by one of the leading 
packers at Chicago, the average fat 
steer dresses 55 per. cent, fat wethers 
50 per cent, and hogs 70 per cent. 
These averages are of course subject 
to considerable variation in different 
sections and different seasons, the fig- 
ures given including western and 
Texas steers, western sheep, and light 
hogs. They are probably somewhat 
too low (two to four per cent) for na- 
tive steers, wethers and heavy hogs. 

We are not in possession of complete 
data relative to record dressed yields. 
The highest American record of which 
I have heard is 70.1 per cent, which 
Was reported last year on a Hereford 
cow, sold by W. S. Van Natta & Son, 
and slaughtered at Indianapolis. It is 
quite possible that this has been 
equaled or exceeded at the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition, as I have 
not tabulated all the records of that 
show. British records have several 
times exceeded these figures. A Short- 
horn steer at the Smithfield show in 
1904 dressed 73.28 per cent, and it is 
claimed that the Aberdeen-Angus 
Hereford Luxury champion at Smith- 
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Pilling’s Hard Milker Outfit contains: Bistoury, 
$1.50; Teat Open- 
a en . er. 75 cents; Teat 
“ xe Expander, 50 cts.; 
eS Milk Tube, 50 cts., 
and Teat Soap, 
50 cents. Com- 
plete in case, with 
‘Easy to Use” di- 
rections, sent pre- 
paid on receipt of 
$3.00. 
7 ~ Send for Book- 
let, “Easy to Use” Cattle Instruments. 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO., 


23rd & Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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mee) EVerything for 
Your Dairy 


Our Dairymen’s catalog should be 
/ in the hands of every owner of a cow. 
asa It is filled from cover to covex—con- 
4 tains 8 es—with valuable infor- 
mation about modern apparatus and 
utensils for the dairy farm. 
te for This Free Book 
t will show you the latest modele 
in butter churns and workers, milk testers and test- 
ing aon Lee stable supplies, silos, engines, 
everything in use on th i 
farm, at the lowest prices. oe ee 
Expert Advice Free! Write us freely for advice 
and suggestions in regard to dairy methods and uip- 
ment. 2 years experience at your cx mand. Sale 
expert advice and interesting catalog wiil be sent free. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. Co. 
197 , W. Kinzie St. (19) Chicago, Il. 


BOOST YOUR 
STOCK PROFITS 


Geta Silo. But geta good one. Choose 4a 
carefully—and wisely. Geta Lansing if : 
you want the most that a Silo can mean 
to your profits. Thousands of other 
progressive farmers have proved 


. 
Lansing Silos 
best. Made of best w . All-steel Hoops 
and Draw Lugs. Convenient Continu- 
ous Doorway with Ladder Front. Many 
other features that make Lansings 
superior. Write for best book on 
silos and silo profits. Addre: 

ital now 























field in 1885 yielded 78.75 per cent; 
but the latter figures can scarcely be 
compared with American records, be- 
cause of the difference in the amount 
of shrinkage before slaughter and the 
style of dressing used. 

The highest American yield for 
wethers which I have observed is 63.48 
per cent, made by a Southdown, at the 
International in 1909. A mark of 75.97 
per cent was made at the Smithfield 
show in 1904, but probably on a differ- 
ent basis as to shrinkage than Amer- 
ican tests. 

A Duroc Jersey hog, at the 1908 In- 
ternational, yielded 89.6 per cent. This 
included the head, feet and leaf fat, 
which are not included in the average 
figure for hogs as given above, and 
which add 8 to 12 per cent to the yield. 

LOUIS D. HALL. 

Assistant Professor of Animal Hus- 

bandry, Illinois Agricultural College. 
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Blatchford’s Calf Meal—The Perfect Milk Substitute 


Three or four calves can be raised on it at the cost of one where milk 1s fed. 
No mill feed The only calf meal manufactured in an exclusive Calf Meal Factory 
Established at Leicester, England, in 1800. 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal Factory, 


Waukegan, Illinois 
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The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
management wil) be ch lly answered. 








DAIRY SHORT-HORNS. 


In.a recent issue of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, W. Arthur Simpson, of Vermont, 
contributes an article on dairy Short- 
horns which is worth reproduction: 

“This herd in 1910 had four cows 
make records over 10,000 pounds each, 
including Rose of Glenside, 18,075 
pounds milk, 735 pounds butter. Thir- 
teen cows and heifers averaged 10,054 
pounds each. All that finished records 
during the year—thirty-eight cows 
and heifers, half of them two and 
three years old and including old and 
farrow cows—averaged 7,812 pounds 
each. 7 

“During the past ten years there 
have been made in this herd twenty- 
three yearly records over 10,000 
pounds, average 11,142 pounds each; 
fifty-two yearly records over 9,000 
pounds, average 10,164 pounds each; 
120 yearly records over 8,000 pounds, 
average 9,164 pounds each. 

“One cow, still living, nineteen years 
old last May, has descendants in the 
herd that have made eleven records 
over 10,000 pounds that average 10,767 
pounds each; twenty-one records that 
average 10,052 pounds each; twenty- 
eight records over 8,000 pounds that 
average 9,623 pounds each. With the 
exception of one record, these records 
were all made by the two daughters 
and their descendants, as no sons of 
hers were used in the herd until three 
years ago, and none of their descend- 
ant are yet old enough to have made 
records. Could there be a better illus- 
tration of the value of a good, pure- 
bred dairy cow? 

“This herd was established twenty 
years ago by the purchase of good 
dairy-bred foundation stock that had 
size, constitution and dairy capacity, 
and has been bred up by the use of 
bulls from heavy milking cows. At 
present there is in use a son of a cow 
with_a yearly record of 13,232 pounds 
of milk at four years, a bull whose dam 
and grand-dam average 15,652 pounds 
each, and two sons of the old cow be- 
fore mentioned. The methods used 
in establishing this herd and the re- 
sults obtained are worthy of study. 

“The present champions in each 
class of dairy Short-horns are: Rose 
of Glenside, 10 years old, 18,075 pounds 
of milk; Mamie Clay 2d, 4 years old, 
13,231 pounds of milk; Poris Clay, 3 
years old, 10,617 pounds of milk; 
Juliet, 2 years old, 10,395 pounds of 
milk. 

“Rose of Glenside has the following 
averages for several years in succes- 
sion: 14,261 pounds per year for two 
years; 12,745 pounds per year for three 
years; 21,472 pounds per year for four 
years; 10,635 pounds per year for five 
years; 10,013 pounds per year for six 
years; 9,417 pounds per year for seven 
years in succession. 

“Beginning as a two-year-old, Mamie 
Clay 2d has an average of 10,640 
pounds per year for five years in suc- 
cession, and produced five calves. 
Margretta Clay has an average of 9,194 
pounds per year for six years, and 
8,254 pounds per year for nine years 
in succession. Jennie Lee has an aver- 
age of 9,014 pounds per year for six 
years, and &.450 pounds per year for 
eight years in succession. There are 
many others. 

Surely these are creditable dairy 
records. Good breeding and good feed- 
ing of any good kind of dairy cattle 
merits success. The above mentioned 
herd goes to prove, as many another 
herd does, that such success can be 
obtained.” 





FINAL REPORT OF THE IOWA COW 
CONTEST. 


The final report of the records of the 
107 cows entered in the Iowa cow con- 
test last year presents much interest- 
ing information. The three principal 
breeds entered, the Guernsey, Holstein 
and Jersey, distinguished themselves 
about equaily. The Guernseys secured 
first, second and fourth in this contest, 
while third, fifth and eighth went to 
Jerseys. Out of the first twenty places 
the Holsteins secured fourteen. 

Mr. Marsh, by winning first and sec- 
ond places on his Guernseys, secured 
$400 of the prize money which he him- 
self put up to stimulate interest in the 
contest. His three-year-old first prize 


over 500 pounds of butter-fat. 
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winner produced 14,598 pounds of milk 
and 852 pounds of butter-fat.. This 


which stood last in the list of 107. All 
of the first twenty animals produced 


animal produced nearly three times 

as much milk and four and one-half ©] 4 

times as much butter-fat as the animal Cj 8 rd oO Y t h € WwW ie] r ! d s 
Oo 


A second Iowa cow contest is now in 
progress. This test will close Novem- 
ber 30, 1912, and will be open to entry 
until December 1, 1911. Iowa dairy- 
men who have cows which they wish 
to enter in this contest should write 


each cow entered. 





THE DUAL PURPOSE COW AS A or factory separators in use. Today over 98 per cent of the 
DAIRY ANIMAL. world’s creameries use DE LAVLL separators exclusively. 
An Iowa correspondent wishes us to It means a difference of several thousand dollars a year 


publish the following in order to bring 


Mr. E. R. Shoemaker, Waterloo, Iowa, » 
for a folder giving conditions of the a 
test. Practically the only expense con- 
nected with this contest is a $5 fee for 


Ten years ago there were a dozen different makes of creamery 














Creameries Use 





out reports from breeders of dual pur- 
pose animals: 

“What would be considered a good 
yield of butter from a dual purpose 
herd of cows? Last year from my nine 
cows I sold 1,030 pounds of butter-fat 
and 875 pounds of butter. This was 
from cows which I have bought. I have 
not been in the business long enough 
to cull out and breed up a herd. I 
would like to hear from others who 
are handling such cows.” 

We also would like to hear how the 
ordinary dual purpose cows are doing 
in a milk and butter way. An aver- 
age of over 200 pounds of butter from 
a dual purpose herd which has not 
yet been highly graded is certainly ex- 
cellent. 





THE VALUE OF A TON OF SILAGE. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“At the present prices, corn 48 cents 
per bushel, oats 30 cents, and hay $7.50 
per ton, what would be the feeding 
value of silage? This is a new enter- 
prise in this community, and I would 








whether a DE LAVAL or some 
other make of separator is used 
in a creamery. 

Exactly the same differences 
exist, on a smaller scale, in the 
*| use of farm separators. Owing 
to the fact, however, that most 
farm users do not keep as ac- 
curate records as the creamery- 
man, they do not appreciate 
just what the difference between 
a good and a _ poor separator 
means to them in dollars and 
cents. Nine times out of ten 
the farmer can’t tell whether or 
not he is wasting $50 to $100 a 
year in quantity and quality of 
product through the use of an 
inferior cream separator. 

If you were in need of legal 
advice, you would go to a law- 
yer. If you were sick you would 
consult a doctor. If you had 
































like to know what would be a fair price 


per ton, in order to do justice to the dentist. 


feeder as well as the man who has it 
to sell.” 
Silage, being so-rarely sold, has no 


in a recent issue, the average cost of rectly. 
production of a ton of silage under 4 
corn belt conditions is about $2. Its 
feeding value, as compared with other 


feeds, has never been completely de- There can be no better recommendation for the DE LAVAL 
termined. It is rather difficult to com- cream separator than the fact that the men who make the separa- 
pare it with such feeds as corn, oats tion of milk a business use the DE LAVAL to the practical exclu- 


and hay, since silage has a peculiar 
value on account of its succulence, 


with mixed hay for dairy cows, finding 


that 100 pounds of mixed hay (mostiy 165—167 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street Drumm and Sacramento Sts. 
timothy) were equal to 440 pounds of NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


corn silage. The conclusion was that 


ton, corn silage is worth about $2.60 


Why? Because these men are all specialists in their 
line, and you rely upon their judgment and skill. When it comes 
to buying a separator why not profit by the experience of the 
definite market value. As we stated creameryman? His experience qualifies him to advise you cor- 
He knows which separator will give you the best service 
and be the most economical for you to buy. That’s why 98 per 
cent of the world’s creameries use the DE LAVAL exclusively. 


sion of all other makes. 


The Maine station compared silage THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR co. 


iw . : 173—177 William Street 14 and 16 Princess Street 1016 Western Avenue 
with timothy hay selling for $10 per MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 























the toothache you would see a 








per ton for dairy cows. The New Jer- 


sey station compared corn silage with | cows of about $3. At the Nebraska | $5. Many loose estimates, ranging 
corn fodder, finding that for milk pro-| station it was found that corn silage | from $2 to $6 per ton, have been placed 
duction a pound of corn fodder was | was slightly superior, pound for pound, | upon silage. Until a market price has 
about equal to two and three-fourths | to sugar beets 
pounds of corn silage. With corn fod- | With sugar beets at their present price | think that a fair basis of selling would 
der at $8 per ton, this would give aj of $5 per ton, this would give corn | be the entire cost of production per 
feeding value to corn silage for dairy | silage a value of slightly more than | ton, plus a reasonable profit. 















for milk production. | been established for the stuff, we wouid 




















In the complete Empire line you will find just the Sepa- 
rator you want—in style, size and —_ a price that is 
right. Don’t be fooled by low prices. ake a lesson from 
the thousands who are discarding “cheap” separators to get 
Empires. Make up your mind to buy an Empire first. Then 
you will be sure, right from the start, of getting a separator 
that is not only easy to clean and easy to turn but one that 
pas the biggest vrofits for a lifetime. The slight difference 

n first cost makes a big difference in every-day profiis and in 
years of perfect service, : 

Empire cream separators have been on the market for 
nearly 20 years, and the first Empires sold are still doing 





[3793 How To Get Top Prices For f- 
Cream or Butter—With Less Work | 2004- 


The man who makes the big profits is the man who gets top prices for ZB ° 
his a ag soe he sells his cream or makes butter on his own ac- wis" 
count. nd he doesn’t get top prices because he works hard but because 
he has equipped himself with the right cream separator and other dairy Pro 12S 
necessities. Find a man who is getting top prices and most likely you’ll find 
an Empire Cream Separator on his place. You'll tind that he gets quality cream 
and guality butter—besides getting more of it from the milé he gets than is possible by [RS 2a 9 
any other method—day in and day out, year after year. \ z bi 
If you want to get the utmost cream or butter—if you want dairy produce of the =S 
-— highest quality—if you want to get wp prices, now is the time to 


Look Over The Complete Line of 
Empire Cream Separators 






































splendid work, are still paying big dividends and 
will probably last for years to come. Isn't that 
the kind of a separator you want? 

The Empire book is the fairest, most impartial cream 
Separator book ever published. It describes different 
methoas of separation without prejudice, enabling you 
to make the right Scldiloneee separator that will 
make the most money for you. Why not write for it now? 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 


Dept S 1225 Wabash Ave., Chicago,m, Frictionless 
Factory, Bloomfield, N, J. Empire 
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1 On a Cream Separator 
3 4 Worth While To You? 


FIT IS, then write me while the thought is in your mind, for my big new 
Book about Cream Separators, and the Personal Price Proposition that I'll 
make you for a limited time only. It’s the most complete and interesting 
book ever written on the Separator question. Full of eye-opening information 
and truthful pictures of Galloway’s famous Bath-in-Oil Cream Separators— 
$29.75, and up. Before you buy avy separator get this Book and read it, 
and let me bid for your Separator order. I make a lineofCream Separators 

equal in every way to the highest-priced separators manufactured. 
, Cas I sell them direct to farmers at an enormous saving. 





30 to 90 x 
Days Free 
Trial 


There is absolutely no reason in the world why you 
— “4 should pay around $85 for aseparatorthat skims no better 
than the Galloway—/f as good. That $85 you are asked 

doesn’t represent separator value. What it does represent is whatyou are asked to con- 
tribute to the unjust, unfair, many profits system in the old fashioned way of selling. 
Now I am not saying that these $85 separators are not good. But when it comes to choosing be- 


Longest 





d tween their separator at $85 and mine at $40, I want you to ask yourself,where does that other $45 go—what 
an be does it buy? I am not saying that it wou/dn't pay you to put $85 into a separator 7f you couldn't get one any 
Sette) O, 2 other way. Because no modern farmer who has three cows or more can affordto bewithoutone. And no 
Strongest 4 man can afford to take one of the “cheap’’ machines a/any price. 
! Ms 
Guarantee 

























Galloway’s i361 Cream Separator 


Engine or a Manure Spreader. I only make 
those implements that dealers ask the long price 
for—implements that I canreally save you dig 
money on. Ask any publisher. The editor of 
this paper would not print my talk here if he did 
not know it was true. So you can take this 
announcement all the way through as straight, 
honest goods just the same as Galloway Ma- 
chines. Now sit right down and write for my big 
Separator Book. It’s mighty interesting and it’s 
convincing. Let me make you my personal price 
proposition. I don’t know how to makea fairer 


Write Now 
For My Big 


FREE 
BOOK ; 











I deal on a big scale. I have to because my 
whole business depends upon the Law of Volume. 
By dealing with tens of thousands of farmers I am 
able to sellimplements direct at a sma/i margin of 
profit. I can save you from $21.25 to $45.00 on 
a Cream Separator of higher quality decause of 
this and because of my splendid factory organi- 
zation, and improved automatic machinery 
which greatly reduces the expense of manu- 
facture. But one thing I don't save on is 

materials, The only way I save on ‘hem is by 
\ buying in enormous quantities. 1 don't save 


, 
aes ee 
an = 
— <— 


and at the expense of quality. If Galloway's one. If I didI’dmakeit. If you can suggesta 

P Bath-in-Oil Separators were not equal in squarer, more generous proposition let me know 
ersonda S every way to the highest-priced separators about it because I want to print it in my next 

° : s . F ° on the market, I wouldn't dare to guarantee advertisement. All I want to do is toget my 

Pro O- : : 2 reight them asI do. I wouldn't dare send them Separator on your farm, and I'll make almost 
Pp = SS s 3 s to you freight prepaid on 30 days free any arrangement you want to getit there because 

°,* — = . Paid trial with the distinct understanding I know when it zs there it will deliver the goods 
sition : 4 that I'll accept them back on your say-so and refund every and prove its own quality without my saying 
cent of your money, including freight charges both ways. another word about it. Anyhow write me today. 


Just say ““Galloway—send me your Cream Sep- 
arator book and offer.’”’ Send me the postal 
NOW. William Galloway, President. 


I stand all the expense, take allthe risk. Itis up to me to convince 
you—to satisfy you. Ask your neighbors about Galloway. I don’t 
believe there is a farming community in the country where my 
machines are not represented. If not a Cream Separator, a Gasoline 


The William Galloway Company, 113 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 


Just a 
Postal Will Do. 





Is*2 125 to®4522 Saved 


March 17, 1911. 













You Can’t Go Wrong 


in sending a postal for my big free 
book. I gladly pay postage. And 
I'll make you a proposition that 
will bring us together on a deal or 
/'m mistaken. Just send me the 
postal toda 

















BREEDING, RAISING AND MARKET- 
ING MULES IN KENTUCKY. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This branch of animal husbandry, 
which is rapidly forging to the front as 
one of our state’s most important in- 
dustries, has not, to my mind, received 
the attention of our writers and lec- 
turers on matters agricultural, so I 
will therefore endeavor to bring to the 
attention of your readers some of the 
salient . points connected with the 
same. 

I would first call your attention to 
the fact that the value of the mule is 
fast becoming recognized by other na- 
tionalities, as well as our own; in fact, 
no modern warfare can be successfully 
carried on without this useful animal, 
which as a pack animal can not be ex- 
celled. The write® was-informed by 
his brother and others who served in 
the Boer war that the capabilities of 
the mule were a revelation to both 
Boer and Briton, and at the close of 
the war the British government sold 
its mules at very fair prices. 

A large number of mules are annu- 
ally sent to the West Indies to work 
on the rum and sugar plantations; 
also in the eastern part of the United 
States, notably in Pittsburg and Bos- 
ton, they have become deservedly pop- 
ular, fine matched teams selling in 
these cities as high as $1,000 a pair; 
and of course, as long as cotton is 
grown in the south they will always be 
in demand in that section. 

In embarking in any branch of live- 
stock breeding, the selection of the 
sire and dam is of the very first im- 
portance, and the raising of mules es- 
pecially for the market is no excep- 
tion to this rule. 

Of the various types of jacks, 
one breed stands pre-eminently forth 
among its fellows. I refer to the Black 
Spanish. When the Moors crossed 
over the Mediterranean sea and over- 
ran Spain they carried with them large 
trains of the wild asses of the desert. 
These little animals thrived in the 
hills and valleys of Spain, and today 
we have the result in that finest type 
of the Asinus family, the Spanish jack. 

I will not attempt to describe all the 
fine points of the jack except to say 
that the experienced breeder demands 
that the jack he desires to patronize 
must have heavy bone, good carriage, 





well-set head on good arching neck, 
springing from a deep, wide chest, 
with a small eye, yet large, long ear, 
well formed and tapering to the tip. 
His heavily muscled frame with well- 
sprung rib must be covered with a fine 
coat of a rich black with the proper 
markings. Above all, however, his pre- 
potency must be established; that is, 
his ability to reproduce his good points 
and impress them upon his progeny. 
Too often keepers do not give their 
charges sufficient exercise, and lack 
of that important essential to the ani- 
mals’ well-being impairs their vigor 
and vitality. 

Having decided upon what we con- 
sider the best sire, the question of the 
dam arises for our consideration. With 
regard to the best sire for our pros- 
pective mule for the market, there is 
not much contention, but when we ap- 
proach the question of the best dam, 
what a diversity of opinion do we en- 
counter; some breeders advocating the 
thoroughbred, some the standard bred, 
some the Percheron, some the Clydes- 
dale, some the coacu breeds, and so 
on. 

At the risk of provoking a storm of 
criticism, especially from the western 
breeders, I want to unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce for the thoroughbred or stan- 
dard bred, and briefly state my reasons 
for my choice. The jack in his native 
state is a comparatively slow moving 
animal, so we should endeavor to have 
for our hybrid a sprightly, game and 
ambitious dam; these qualities are not 
always to be found in the heavier 
breeds of horses. Another reason is 
as follows: The jack in a state of na- 
ture is an _ herbivorous (herb eat- 
ing) animal, and as such has only been 
provided with an assimilation and 
digestion to agree with his nature; 
the heavier breeds of horses, to the 
contrary, are the artificial products of 
centuries of heavy feeding and are 
largely graminivorous (grass eating), 
and the consequences of mating such 
a sire and dam are sometimes disas- 
trous from the fact that the progeny of 
such a union may inherit the digestion 
of its sire with the large appetite for 
grain of its dam, and develop that 
dread disease colic, which of all the 
ills that mule flesh is heir to is most 
frequently fatal. These reasons, if no 
other should turn the scale in favor of 
the well-bred mare as a dam for our 





mule colt, especially for our own use. 
In all branches of animal husbandry 


it has been fully demonstrated that 
to produce an animal of superfine qual- 
ity the process of development must 
begin before birth. This axiom holds 
true to the marked degree in the pro- 
duction of mules. It is not the pur- 
pose of the writer in this brief article 
to deliver a disquisition upon feeds 
and feeding; that is a subject to be 
taken up by itself. Suffice it to say 
that the mare, during the period of 
gestation, should be given a moderate 
amount of work, together with a feed 
that is properly balanced, having a due 
regard to the condition of the case; 
such a feed should contain a large 
amount of protein, that element of 
nutrition absolutely essential to the 
mother animal, be she mare, cow, sow 
or ewe. The above holds true with re- 
gard to the care of the young colt 
through the most critical period of life 
—that is, the first winter. Protein is 
the element of the food that makes 
bone, muscle, sinew, tissue, red meat, 
hair, hoofs, etc., and if our colt suf- 
fers from an insufficiency of this nec- 
essary element during the first winter 
especially, we can never hope for as 
good an animal as we might reason- 
ably expect otherwise. Oats, bran, a 
little oil meal, or a small amount of 
cottonseed meal with a little corn meal 
or crushed corn, should form the basis 
of our concentrated food with alfalfa 
or clover hay of the first crop, also pea 
hay, being our chief reliance for rough- 
ness. Too many farmers pin their faith 
to corn, corn fodder and timothy for 
wintering colts, oftentimes with -un- 
profitable results. 

With regard to breaking and match- 
ing mules, many people are of the er- 
roneous impression that mules are dif- 
ficult to handle, and do not respond to 
good treatment as readily as the horse. 
An experience of thirty years in the 
business has demonstrated to me the 
fallacy of the above, also the fact that 
a mule is easier broken to work than 
a horse colt. In matching mules, too 
many farmers look to color first and 
strength and gait last. The reverse 
should be the case, in breaking and 
matching a pair of mules. Especially 
for home use, gait should be the chief 
object, then strength, and lastly color. 
In preparing mules for the market at 
an age ranging from four to eight 





years, farmers fail to grasp the idea 
which is paramount with the dealer. 
With the latter, flesh and hair and 
freedom from blemish, like charity, 
cover a multitude of other defects. 
Mules, more so than horses, sell on 
appearance, rather than performance, 
to the professional dealer. 

Quite an industry has sprung up in 
recent years in this state in feeding 
mules for market; this, of course, calls 
for the use of a good deal of capital, 
but if the feeders are bought right, it 
often results in handsome profits. The 
most successful feeders keep their 
mules in a comparatively dark barn 
with a low loft, to prevent playing; 
with water in the barn; letting the 
mules have their exercise inside, and 
not removing the manure until the de- 
parture of the mules from the barn, a 
by this means they keep the hair o 
the animals from looking harsh and 
staring, which it is apt to do if the 
mules are allowed out-of-doors. ; 

Every farmer ought to know where 
his stock of all kinds should class, and 
that the mule feeder may know some- 
thing of the wants of the trade, I ap- 
pend the following table showing the 
ages, heights and weights of the vari- 
ous classes of mules known to the 
trade: 








| Age! Height Weight 
Cotton \4 to 8!14-3 to 15-2) 850 to 1,050 
Sugar 4 to 8116-0 to 16-2/1,200 to 1,600, 
Mining (4 to 8/15-2 to 16-0/1,000 to 1,400 
Eastern /4 to 8/16-0 to 17-0/1,200 to 1,600 
Pet 15 to 8/12-0 to 13-0 





In conclusion, I might say 
future looks bright to the intelligent 
breeder, feeder and dealer in mules. 
To many men of moderate means the 
raising of a good mule colt every year 
or so will do much to alleviating any 
financial stringency that he may suf- 
fer from, and I want to dispute the 
supremacy of the hog as a modern 
mortgage lifter, on the small farm es- 
pecially. To the dealer and feeder, the 
prospect of good prices for mules and 
comparatively low prices for feed 
seems alluring. Therefore, I want to 
heartily commend the mule business to 
everybody connected with agriculture 
as being one of the most lucrative 
branches of animal husbandry in Ken- 
tucky. 

GEO. P. ROGERS. 

Livingston County, Kentucky, 
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TELLING THE AGE OF A HORSE. 


The four ways of telling the age of 
a horse were described recently by Pro- 
fessor E. L. Potter, of the animal hus- 
bandry department of the Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College, in a lecture to his 
students, which was, in substance, as 
follows: 

There are four“ways of telling the 
age of a horse: by the skin of the 
cheek, by the ribs, by the shrinking 
of the flesh of the tail, and by the 
teeth. 

In a young horse the skin of the 
cheek is soft and elastic, and if raised 
up will immediately fly back in place. 
With an old horse, however, the skin 
is lifeless, and if it is raised up it will 
go back rather slowly. The ribs of an 
old horse are apparently farther apart, 
and the space between them more dis- 
tinct than in a young horse. First, the 
space between the last two ribs be- 
comes more distinct, then between the 
next two, and so on. In an old horse 
the flesh of the tail shrinks, making 
the joints more distinct. This change 
begins at the end and works up year 
by year toward the body. These three 
methods are not accurate, and merely 
enable one to tell an old horse from 
a young one. A skillful horseman can 
tell about as much regarding the age 
ef a horse by his general appearance 
as by either of these methods. 

The changes of the teeth are very 
much more reliable, however, and this 
method of judging is in almost uni- 
versal use among good horsemen. It 
is not absolutely accurate, but is suf- 
ficiently so for practical purposes, ex- 
cept in unusual cases. 

The horse has twelve incisors, or 
front teeth, six above and six below. 
He has two sets of these, one tempo- 
rary and one permanent. When a colt 
is two years old he has all his tem- 
porary teeth. These will be shorter, 
whiter and more worn than the per- 
manent teeth. 

At two and a half years the central 
pair, both above and below, drop out 
and permanent teeth take their place. 
By the time the horse is three years 
old these permanent teeth will be fully 
developed and “in wear,” that is, the 
upper and lower teeth will meet. At 
three and one half years the lateral 
pair of teeth (one on each side of the 
central pair), both above and below, 
drop out, and by the age of four the 
permanent teeth are in wear. 

At four and a half years the corner 
pair, both above and below, drop out, 
and by the age of five the permanent 
teeth are ail in wear. At this age the 
horse is said to have a “full mouth.” 

The teeth at this age are much long- 
er from side to side than from front 
to rear; also, on each one there is an 
elongated cup or mark. This cup is a 
depression in the tooth and is lined 
with the same kind of hard enamel 
that covers the outside of the tooth. 
It is also filled with dirt and foreign 
material, which give it a black appear- 
ance. The lining of hard enamel will 
always distinguish the real cup from 
the artificial ones sometimes put in by 
jockeys. 

At five there is a cup in each tooth. 
At six the cups in the central pair be- 
low have worn away; at seven the 
cups in the lateral pair below are worn 
away;-at eight, the corner pair; at 
nine, the central pair above; at ten, 
the lateral pair above; and at eleven 
the corner pair above. The cups are 
then all gone, and the horse is said to 
have a “smooth mouth.” 

It must be remembered that the per- 
manent teeth below came in at the 
same time, but that the cups above do 
not wear away until all the cups below 
are gone. It must be remembered, 
also, that the changes begin at the 
center and continue at the rate of one 
pair a year; that a horse at maturity, 
which is at five years, has everything; 
that is, all his permanent teeth and all 
the cups. If one remembers this much, 
he has the whole thing in a nutshell. 
If the signs for any particular year are 
forgotten, one can count backward or 
forward from five and get what is 
Wanted. 

After eleven years the signs are not 
definite, but at about fifteen or sixteen 
the tops of the teeth become round in- 
stead of longer from side to side than 
from front to back. The tooth does 
not actually change, but the lower part 
of the tooth is a different shape from 
the top, and when the tooth wears 
down, the wearing surface gets to 
where the tooth is of a different shape 
than where wear first started. 

At about twenty the surface of the 
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tooth changes from round to triangu- 
lar, with the longer dimension from 
front to rear. Also, when the horse 
gets old, the teeth have more slope 
when viewed from the side. The teeth 
of a five-year-old horse come almost 
straight together, while those of a 
twenty-year-old horse come together 
at a sharp angle. 

These signs, as given, are accurate 
for normal horses from about four 
months until five years of age. At six 
or seven they are accurate within one 
year; at eleven within two or three 
years, and after that within about four 
years, although the average will come 
much closer than these limits. 





TOBACCO HABIT. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of your paper some- 
one inquired for advice on how to eas- 
ily and effectually get rid of the to 
bacco habit; and, having used the weed 
for some thirty years, I think I ought 
to be able to write a few words on this 
topic understandingly. I may say that 
I acquired the habit when very young; 
in fact, I used tobacco before I had a 
pocket to carry it in. This I know 
may seem rather strange to the boys 
of to-day, but where I was raised a 
common article of every-day wear for 
youngsters of six or seven years was 
what might be called a skirt, but was 
somewhat dignified by calling it a kilt, 
and no kilt of mine, so far as I recol- 
lect, was ever enriched or beautified 
by having a pocket. Nor was I at this 
early date the proud possessor of a 
pipe; but some brothers of greater age 
and experience, for reasons to them 
sufficient, kindly furnished the neces- 
sary apparatus, and it soon became 
known to many—my parents were not 
included in the many—that I was, both 
as a smoker and chewer, something 
of an expert. 

I can not now remember just when 
my conscience began to make it slight- 
ly uncomfortable for me on the to- 
bacco question; but I well remember 
a day when I firmly resolved to eschew 
the enticing weed in all its forms. I 
was, I think, in my sixteenth year, and 
was working alone on a lonely moor; 
in fact, in what was known as a peat 
moss. When the inspiration gripped 
me I had a certain amount of the Sir 
Walter Raleigh weed in my pocket, 
and resolved that I would leave it 
there, not ever once intending to drag 
it forth to see it or smeil it, but my 
resolution became weak in the knees, 
and I, unconsciously I suppose, took it 
from the pocket. It came, I saw and 
it almost conquered. I realized that 
we were not quite safe together, there- 
fore, I just threw it away, threw it to 
a great distance, but unfortunately I 
noticed where it fell, and not long af- 
ter I sauntered over in that direction 
and presently we were again thick as 
two thieves. Now,, although for the 
time being having met the enemy and 
become his, yet that something, like 
another intangible something of which 
we have read, would not down, and 
semi-occasionally the Mr. Hyde of me 
got the upper hand, and I would 
haughtily yet exultingly defy the filthy 
habit to hold me in bondage. Alas, 
evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners. My jolly, erring companions 
knew that I was an hungered, and they 


gave me to eat—and I ate. However, 
in the course of human events, a cer- 
tain friend became a very close com- 


panion. She was also jolly enough, 
and, not being fully sanctified, she in 
a measure condoned the tobacco, and 
maybe two or three other habits that 
showed my lack of will-power and for- 
getfulness of very early training. Other 
parties appeared on the scene, and 
though they did not say very much 
during our earliest acquaintance, they 
nevertheless possessed oratorical pow- 
ers which were most convincing. 
They did not, diplomat-like, issue an 
ultimatum in some many words; but, 
like a certain man who said “once I 
was blind, but now I see,” so once I 
smoked, chewed, and, must I admit it, 
on rare occasions took a pinch of snuff 
—but now Ido not. Truth compels me 
to add that Doctor Jekyll sometimes 
arose with me in the morning, loafed 
around even until the going down of 
the sun, and most tantalizingly dangled 
beneath my nose a savory plug of the 
choicest brand; but, being “sustained 
and soothed by an unfaltering trust” 
in myself, I was enabled to say: Get 
thee behind me. However, I now be- 
lieve that this objurgation was a mis- 
take, for if there is going to be any 
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Farmers-teeders 


Read What a 
Farmer Says: 


“Silos are allright. I only wish that 
I had one more to feed this winter. I 
am feeding 88 sheep, 36 steers, 2 years 
old; 24 milk cows, 10 dry cows and 18 
spring calves, 16 winter calves, 96 head 
of aeons eae year and past; also 
my horses, 

“I let them have some ensilage; they 
would eat enough to kill them if I 
should give them a chance to; besides 
my hogs, I am feeding 304 head of live 
stock ensilage and that is the stuff 
keeps stock in condition. 
all right.” 


F. H. CHILDS, Masonville, Iowa. 
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Champion Silo 


for the Farmers of the West 


My factory is right here in the West—practically 
" right at your back door. That’s another 
big saving. The short haul means low freight 
charges and prompt shipments. 
pion is built particularly to meet the require- 
ments of the western farmer and is sold from 
factory direct to you. 


My Safe, Convenient Ladder 


A new idea. My doors are held , 4 double 
latch, one on each side of the door. When lock- 
ed these latches clamp t 
forming an absolutely rigid ladder rung which 
will support three times the weight of the 
heaviestman. _ 

My door frame is securely trussed and braced 
by , = le iron and channel steel. Absolutely 

gid. 
Guaranteed not to J 
Sou to stand twice the strain required of 

em. 

In short, f guarantee my silo to be first-class in 
every respect. It is the best in the West andthe 
price is right. 
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this man and from some of his neighbors who are 
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Build a 


$10 to $20 per 


Put this extra 
away? We give 
in the feed yard t 
and 
while you have it 








WE TELL YOU HOW. COSTS NOTHING TO LEARN. 


Makes more money for cattle feeders as well as for dairy- 


men, An old German adage has it: “First build a barn, 
and the barn will build a house.” We say: Snild the Silo 
first, and it will build both the new bara and house quicker 
and easier than aything else. 


all information are 


D. RANKIN MNF’G CO., Box 41 Tarkio, Mo., U. S. A, 


Rankin Silo 


acre more for your corn! 


money in your’ pocket, Why throw it 
you facts and figures from actual resu!ts 
hat will prove eye-openers, Our experience 
yours for the asking. Write us now 
in mind, 

















satan buzzing around me, I prefer to 
have him, or it, in front. 

To conclude, allow me to give this 
advice to your tobacco-using corre- 
spondent: Quit, and stay quit. 

HUGH GREIG. 

Knox County, Illinois. 





SKIM-MILK PAINT. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like directions as to how 
to make skim-milk paint, which I have 
seen recommended.” 

Skim-milk paint is made as follows: 
Stir into one gallon of milk about three 
pounds of Portland cement and_ add 
sufficient Venetian red to impart a 
good color. The milk will hold the 
paint in suspension, but the cement 
will sink to the bottom, hence it is 
necessary to keep the mixture well 
stirred. No more should be mixed 
than can be used at once. It should 
not be kept over from day to day. It 
dries within a half day and is claimed 
to be a good preservative and unaf- 
fected by water. Whole milk is bet- 
ter than skim-milk. If used for in- 


cent of carbolic acid makes it a dis- 
infectant. 


—_. SILOS 


Sold Direct from the Man- 
ufacturer to the Farmer 


We have no jobbers or agents 

and can save you from 25 to 

Cit 85 per cent on the cost of your 
Silos. We manufacture our 
Silo from fuil length staves, 
‘7 best grade of Washington Fir. 
iii Below we quote prices on a@ 
few sizes of our Silos to give 
the prices we 
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—— 18x32 . ° 310 

All other sizes at the same low prices. Our 
Silos are made of the best of material and we will 

y your raijroad fare to and from St. Pau! to 
nspect our Silos, if you buy of us. We allow you 
to inspect the Silo at your station before you 
pay for same 

Write us for cifeular and prices on any size, 
and remember, we can save you 25 to 35 per cent 
on the cost of your Silo. 


THE INDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY 
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WHAT THE COUNTRY MINISTER 
CAN DO TO ATTRACT YOUNG 
PEOPLE TO HIMSELF. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Love and friendship are the most 
precious experiences of life. Love is 
reserved for the few. It is exercised 
toward the “inner circle.” Friendship 
is bestowed upon all. The Christian 
must consider that he is the friend of 
every human being. Even though they 
hate and despise him, and call him 
their enemy—still he must be the 
friend who would bless when others 
curse. 

While these truths are binding upon 
every follower of Christ, none is privi- 
leged to practice them more than the 
minister. In the development of char- 
acter, there are three classes of people 
who are stars of first magnitude, to be 
used as points of reckoning, in this 
voyage of life, oftener than all others 
combined. They are parents, teachers 
and ministers. 

We consider the influence of the 
country minister upon his young 
friends. They are his friends oftener 
than he realizes. His stfongest hold 
upon them will be gained by using this 
friendship in a dignified and cheerful 
manner—always avoiding everything 
childish or sentimental. The way to 
increase and cement this friendship is 
by being genuinely interested in their 
affairs. If at first it is an effort for us 
to leave books and sermon-making, to 
watch and assist at their games and 
lessons, nevertheless we must do so, 
and keep at it until we ourselves love 
it, for their sakes. 

Then some summer day let us bor- 
row a strong, steady team and big 
wagon for a hay rack ride and picnic; 
not “just for fun,” but for business— 
the business of forming lifelong friend- 
ships under the blessed guise of a 
good time. How many opportunities 
that day there will be for pointing out 
the wonders and mysteries of bird, 
beast, tree and flower—and gently and 
reverently calling attention to the un- 
seen hand of the Creator in all. If he 
has purposely committed some poetical 
quotation he may fix indelible impres- 
sions of the love of God in creation and 
redemption. He will likely find out 
more than once that day that he is 
not teacher but learner.’ 

A year ago last summer I planned to 
go camping with some of my Sunday 
school boys. The.“planning” was as 
far as it went for some, but 1 never 
gained such a regard for those young 
fellows before. I believe that regard 
was mutual, as we talked and schemed 
and consulted on several different 
evenings about our equipment, and 
how one and another could “get off” 
for at least a few days, etc. I am con- 
fident that that mutual interest has 
not faded or vanished to this day. 

In November, 1908, we began the 
“circle” at Jordan’s Grove. I use the 
word “began” intentionally. I could 
hardly say “organized,” for it was 
scarcely an organization. We had no 
constitution, or secretary or treasurer. 
No records were kept. We had a per- 
manent chairman for the winter, and 
one program committee throughout. 
And this was the manner of the be- 
ginning thereof: Different ones had 
said, “Let’s do something this winter.” 
We met to determine what it should 
be. When expressions of opinion were 
called for, it was evident that there 
were indeed many minds. According- 
ly, slips were passed, and each one 
was asked to write what he or she 
wished to do. The variety of answers 
was a revelation: reading club, music, 
games, study literature, play games, 
domestic science, corn judging, etc. 

Accordingly, these were all consid- 
ered by the program committee. We 
decided to try to study a few authors 
that winter, also to give an evening 
each to corn, music and cooking. We 
were to meet every two weeks. We 
had the substantial part of the even- 
ing’s program first, whether it was 
corn, Whittier, or whatever. 
readings, recitations and music enliv- 
ened the exercises. Next came the 
refreshments, to consist of apples or 
popcorn or both. Either was sufficient; 
more was forbidden. Then came 
games, charades, or whatever the ma- 
jority could enjoy. Rude, unseemly 


games were barred, of course; nor 
were games of chance used. 

We called it just “The Circle,” for 
it was not all social, or all literary, 
or scientific. We had such good times! 
Before the 
people kept saying: 


Their memory is pleasant. 
winter was over, 


Often | 
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“Why, I want the circle at our house,” | 
or “When can you meet with us?” so 
that we had to have it every week un- 
til the spring work began. Everybody 
went, old and young. The young peo- 
ple had a good time, under the very 
eyes of their elders. 

The pastor and his wife were not 
the only promoters, but they attended 
every meeting and helped what they 
could. They felt that they came into 
much closer and better relationships 
with young people, and others, too, by 
this means. They now feel that by it 
they built better than they knew; that 
it should have been completed by or- 
ganizing into a farm club (the same 
name was good enough), and” made 
continuous, like a _ circle, the year 
around—only varied as time and cir- 
cumstance demanded. 

In summer time there might have 
been farm picnics, with suitable ad- 
dresses on farm, social, religious or 
scientific topics, with sometimes de- 
bates, discussions, music, spelling 
matches, and various forms of amuse- 
ment, recreation, and athletics. There 
might have been corn or stock judg- 
ing, if someone would occasionally 
offer a prize to individual or team. 
Most likely “those renters” would be 
there, and maybe in church the next 
Sunday! The church needs to show 
her interest in providing young people, 
hired men and tenants with proper 
recreation as well as religion. Such a 
course would help strangers to feel at 
home sooner, and wanted at and wel- 
comed in the church. What effect 
would it have on pernicious amuse- 
ments and intemperance? The true 
principle is the “expulsive power of a 
new affection,” which, being interpret- 
ed, means, if we wish our young peo- 
ple to keep away from dances and 
amusement parks, we must provide 
them with better things instead, such 
as classes in agriculture, domestic sci- 
ence, music, the natural sciences, etc. 
Once a year there should be thorough- 
ly planned an “old home anniversary,” 
when former residents, by addresses 





and letters, shall speak of the value 


to them of this certain community. 
This would tend to exalt the locality 
in the opinions of young people, and 
help them to love it and love farm life 
more. 

In all these ways the minister can 
play an important part without being 
thought forward or officious. It is 
hoped that recent efforts to go on with 
the circle will be successful. 

The foregoing offers more by sug- 
gestion than otherwise of the many 
ways in which he may attract the 
young to the church and religion. If 
he is in sympathy with them, there 
are numerous ways of binding them 
to himself with hooks of steel; if he 
shows the young lady he is really glad 
she has the new piano; if he talks 
with the backward and diffident about 
the possibilities of their getting an ed- 
ucation. Some young man intends to 
buy a horse; if the minister can teil 
him where to look for defects, and can 
point out the difference between a 
blemish and unsoundness; it all helps 
to make the lad feel that the minister 
knows and also cares for what con- 
cerns him. 

Sometimes the prophet sees that 
God has called a Samuel to the minis- 
try, or missions, or medical missions. 
Then God help him to use all the tact 
and skill of Eli of old, as he shall gent- 
ly show the boy how he need not fear 
at sound of God's voice; that the best 
and easiest way is always to do all 
that God says. 

But it will be in his priestly office of 
minister that the deepest and most 
lasting impressions are made. It will 
be in the Bible study hours, the Sun- 
day school, and in his sermons, that 
they will remember him longest and 
love him most. For here, he touches 
the most sacred things of their lives, 
in striving to instruct them unto the 
things of the kingdom. Then as he 
leads them into the baptismal waters; 
as they come to him for help and ad- 
vice in special perplexities and tempta- 
tions, how much his life comes to mean 
to them! 

The secret of his attracting them to 
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himself is found in proving to them 
that he is their friend, and that they 
can count upon this friendship in ev- 
ery time of need. What tact and wis- 
dom are required to enable him to 
teach them at the same time that self- 
reliance, initiative, independence, are 
absolutely essential in the develop- 
ment of the best types of character. 
That minister who would be the 
real friend of the children and young 
people of his parish, himself must 
seek constantly to be taught of God. 
RICHMOND A. SMITH. 
Linn County, Iowa. 


The Farmer’s Son’s 
mroek Opportunity 


Why wait for the old farm to become your in- 

heritance? Begin now to prepare for 
your future prosperity and inde- 
pendence. A_ great opportanity 
awaits you ‘n Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan or Alberta, where you can se- 
cure a Free Homestead or buy land 
reasonable prices. 


Now’s the Time 


—not a year from now, when land 
























Wheat, Oats and Lepr sew th 
wellas cattle raising, are causing a steady ad 
vance in price. Government returns show 
that the number of settlers x West- 





ern Canada from the U.S. was se 
per cent larger in 1910 than th 
Bqeviows year. 
any farmers have paid fortheir 
samensontn proc sof one crop. 
Free Homesteads of 160 acres and 
7% pre-emptions of 160 ac =~] = $3.00 
fan acre. Splendid clin ood 
sch excellent railw ay ‘tacit ties, 
low fre’ t rates; wood, water and 
Z— For pamphiet “'Last Best West,"’ particulars 
as to locations and low settlers’ rate, apply to 
Sup’t Immig., Ottawa, Can., or toCan. Gov. Agt. 
W.V. Bennett, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


E. T. Holmes, 315 Jackson St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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EASY TERMS TO 
RIGHT PARTY. Well 
or x ee improved farm near Hol- 
drege. Phelps County, Ne 


braska. 
McConaughy Grain Co., Holdrege, Neb. 


BARGAINS IN EASTERN KANSAS 


If you want one of our corn, wheat. alfalfa, clover 
and timothy farms. or ranches at lowest prices on 
the best terms. write for list and Kansas map. 
LANE & KENT. Burlington, Kansas 
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Want to quit paying rent and have a fine farm of your own? Come to 
Canada! Want a farm so fertile that the first crop pays for your land? 
Come to Canada! a congenial work that pays generous 


rewards? Come to Ca 


$20 Farms Grow 40 Bushels 
of Wheat Per Acre! 
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TAIN VALL in Golden Saskatchewan, 
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Live Near a Fine Lake! 
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Railroads Galore! 
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Want to live where health, not sickness, is “catching”? CometoCanada! Wanta 
home surrounded by good neighbors, schools, churches and railroads? Come to Canada! 

Want to get out of a rut, to make a new start, to live where conditions are verte you, 
not against you; want a fair chance to make money—as good a chance as your dad had 
when lowa and Illinois were “‘out West”? to Canada! 


156,000 Americans Coming! 
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Our Prices Lowest— 
Our Terms Most Liberal! 
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SPRING TREATMENT OF FLY- 
INFESTED WHEAT. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT have twelve acres of wheat that 
is full of the Hessian fly. I would like 
to know if weather conditions will have 
anything to do with-the hatching of 
these flies? There are eggs in almost 
every plant. In case there is no chance 
of a wheat crop, I would like to sow 
this ground to oats and clover. This 
wheat is looking fine now, and we are 
seldom if ever troubled with the fly 
here.” 

If examination of the winter wheat 
fields shows that nearly every plant 
is infested with little brown objects 
resembling flaxseed, there is probabil- 
ity of the field being badly damaged 
in the spring. Our correspondent has 
mistakenly called these brown objects 
eggs. They are not eggs, but are forms 
into which the maggots that did dam- 
age last fall have developed. These 
flaxseeds, as they are called, will do 
no more damage themselves, but will 
develop in the spring into the small 
black flies, that will lay more eggs on 





Hessian fly maggot in larval and flax- 
seed forms. 





the wheat, which, in turn, will develop 
into maggots and burrow into the 
straw. The development of the flax- 
seed into flies is hindered by hot, dry 
weather. Fields which are badly in- 
fested with flaxseed this winter will 
produce a reduced yield, due to the 
damage to the straw of the next gen- 
eration of Hessian fly maggots. The 
amount of this damage will depend on 
the weather, the fertility of the soil, 
and the resisting power of the partic- 
ular variety of wheat. 

We can not give definite advice as 
to whether badly infested fields should 
be plowed up this spring. If the plants 
were not badly damaged by the mag- 
gots last fall, and came through the 
winter in good shape, we would be in- 
clined to let the field remain in wheat. 
Otherwise, we would disk as early in 
the spring as possible and seed to any 
crop other than wheat. Barley and rye 
are slightly troubled by the fly, but 
oats seems to be free. 





PIGS AFFECTED WITH SORES. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a fall pig whose tail became 
affected with a sore. This sore ate 
his tail completely off and is now eat- 
ing into his backbone. The shoat has 
no appetite and will die. I now have 
one spring pig ten days old which has 
a sore in the middle of his tail that is 
eating both ways. What is the cause 
of and remedy for this trouble?” 

The probable cause of this disease 
is a germ that goes by the long name 
of bacillus necrophorus. This germ is 
commonly found in manure, filth, and 
muddy yards. Dampness and decom- 
posing organic matter furnish favor- 
able conditions for its growth. It may 
cause trouble in nearly all species of 
animals, but can not gain a foothold 
unless the surface of the body or the 
lining membranes are in some way 
broken. This germ often affects cattle 
and sheep as well as hogs. Lip and 
leg ulceration in sheep, of which we 
received considerable complaint last 
fall, is due to the bacillus necrophorus. 
In hogs the infection generally takes 
place in the mouths of suckling pigs 
and causes what is known as infectious 
sore mouth in pigs or necrotic stom- 
atitis. The reason that young pigs are 
especially susceptible to this disease 
is that their teething troubles break 
the lining membranes of the mouth 
and thus furnish a place where the 
bacillus necrophorus can get a foot- 
hold. This is aggravated by fighting 
for the teats. It is a good plan to 
break off the sharp little tusks close 
to the gums with a pair of pliers. The 
germ usually gets into the little pigs’ 
mouths from the sow’s udder. When 
one pig has the trouble, the sow’s ud- 
der is freshly infected, and the disease 
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is spread to the rest of the litter. In 
this form the disease is very serious 
and causes great loss. In our corre- 
spondent’s case we presume that his 
pens or yards have furnished condi- 
tions favorable to the development of 
the necrosis bacillus, and that in some 
way the tails of the two pigs which he 
mentions have been scratched so that 
the germs could find an entrance. Once 
these germs get an entrance into the 
body they cause sores that soon de- 
velop into ulcers. 

In treating this disease, the first 
thing is to isolate from the rest of the 
herd all affected animals. Then thor- 
oughly clean out the litter from the 
hog pens and clean up the yards. Fol- 
low this by disinfection with a strong 
solution of coal tar dip or a five per 
cent solution of carbolic acid. It is 
well to follow this by a thorough white- 
washing. The only object in all this 
is to destroy all the germs that are at 
the bottom of the trouble, and thus 
prevent further infection. Treatment 
for affected animals should consist in 
thoroughly washing out the _ sores, 
scraping off any dead tissue, and then 
applying some standard disinfectant, 
such as a four per cent solution of coal 
tar dip. Sanitation always pays, not 
only in preventing this disease, but in 
preventing many others of germ origin. 





ARE YOUR TOOLS READY? 


The spring will soon be upon us. It 
will be upon some of our readers by 
the time they read this. Most of them, 
however, will still be waiting. Now, 
are your tools ready? Is your plow 
rusty? If so, had you not better be 
scouring it up? Have you had a single- 
tree broken or a double-tree? Had 
you not better get a new one before it 
is time for field work? The time is 
worth less to you now than it will be 
when you get ready to put in the crop. 

Is your drill all right, or will you 
need to send to Chicago or Kansas City 
or St. Louis for repairs? We have 
known farmers to find out just when 
they started to mow that the mower 
was out of order. While you are fixing 
up your plows, your harrows and your 
harvester, and fitting your horses by 
exercise and feed to toughen them up 
for the spring’s work, just go over all 
the machinery on your farm. You will 
soon be busy till harvest time, and you 
had better take time when there is no 
special work pressing, to get every 
piece of machinery in first-class shape 
so that you can hitch up and go to 
work without delay. You know all this 
better than we do; but all of us some 
time or other need someone to jog our 
memory and tell us about things that 
we know perfectly well, but did not 
happen fo think about at the right 
time. 





BUCKING HORSES. 


A contributor to Bailey’s Magazine 
writes entertainingly of the outlaw 
horses of the western plains. He says: 

“Bucking horses may be roughly di- 
vided into two classes—wild horses 
and rogues. The former buck from 
fear and hereditary instinct, the latter 
with cunning and deliberation, and the 
steady improvement of consistent ap- 
plication and practice. 

“Of the two classes, the first is more 
dangerous. Their inherited fear of 
man makes them wild to approach, dif- 
ficult to saddle and mount, and uncon- 
trollable when mounted, becoming al- 
most mad and blind with passion when 
unable to unseat their rider. 

“The rogue, on the other hand, bucks 
with deliberate coolness and precision, 
uses no more effort than is necessary 
to dislodge the horseman, and never 
loses more than the average share of 
good looks. On the sheep and cattle 
stations of New South Wales and 
Queensland, the station outlaw is al- 
most invariably the best looking horse 
on the place, and is distinguished for 
the excellence of his paces or for re- 
markable stamina. 

“IT saw Pin Ears, the famous western 
outlaw, ridden in Colorado; a hand- 
somer horse never stepped. A rich 
bay in color, short legged, deep shoul- 
dered, shore backed, he was the im- 
personation of quality and strength 
and showed the perfect symmetry that 
makes for machine-like accuracy of 
motion and marvelous stamina. And 
he ‘pitched’ as prettily as he walked. 
He was full of guile and cunning, and 
the side lurch with which he unseated 
one well-known horseman was one of 
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have investigated these Southern Mich 
Michigan Clover Farms. 
in another state. 


getting rich by raising crops. 


a few years will deprive you of forever. 


S. V. R. HAYES, 





The facts, when you know them, will convince you that you cannot afford to buy a farm until! 


m Homes. [| 
It gives you the knowledge that you want when thinking of buying 
It is a compilation of facts concerning crops. yields, prices, markets, stock, climate, 


water, fuel, roads, schools, churches, educational advantages and home conditions. it tells of farms 
in a good state of cultivation, where soil has been kept up, where clover grows to perfection, and 
where good corn crops are produced year after year; of farms that don’t have to be built up; of farms 


without hills and free of stone and where commercial fertilizer is not needed. 
picture of getting rich by farming. You know ‘t is not done. 
But I do tell you that you can p any 

crops as in any other section of the United States, and buy the land wih nice improvements at much 
less per acre than in the other best states that have no advantage over this state. 
of the last places where the man of moderate means can get the best and pay 


for it. Agricultural conditions are settled here. You don’t have to guess on rainfall! nor climate. 
You don't have to adopt new methods nor make experiments. Just a postal request gets the 
booklet free and a listof farms. For such a little effort don’t deprive yourself of an opportunity that 


Write now. 


712 Ashton Bidg., 


1 you 
issue a booklet on the subject of 


J ion’t paint a rosy 
7 4 — as arule farmers are not 
m dollars per acre in 


In fact this is one 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 














the daintiest moves in the game that 
I have ever seen. 

“Of course, from the very nature of 
his -calling, the outlaw is generally in 
good condition, and therefore looks 
well; but the fact remains that he is 
usually a horse of good build, too; and 
all the worst-tempered horses I can re- 
call in my experience have been as 
pretty as pictures. I am ready, how- 
ever, to admit that the rule has its ex- 
ceptions. 

“It is not true that all buck-jumpers 
are mean spirited and cowardly. On 
the contrary, many of them, like the 
human rebels they resemble, are the 
very impersonation of pluck and cour- 
age, and any horseman who has owned 
and mastered an outlaw can testify 
that from no,.other has he won such 
loyal service and ungrudging labor or 
such true and lasting regard.” 





SOWING CLOVER SEED ON THE 
FROZEN GROUND. 


We have advised our readers who 
have seeded timothy in the fall with 
winter wheat, and therefore can not 


harrow their wheat to cover the clo- 
ver, to sow clover before the frost be- 
gins to go out of the ground. The 
theory is that the expansion and‘ con- 
traction of the soil through frost and 
warmth will gradually cover it and se- 
cure germination. 

We have very great doubts about 
this method working if the land is 
sandy and expansion and contraction 
are reduced to the minimum. A Mis- 
souri correspondent, however, has 
adopted a plan which it seems to us 
should work. At any rate, it works 
with him without fail. He sows his 
clover on winter wheat, waiting until 
the weather is sufficiently cool, so that 
the clover will not sprout until spring. 
This last winter he sowed it the 28th 
of December. We can see no reason 
why this method should not work. 





HONEST PEDIGREES WANTED. 


In the course of an address on the 
Clydesdale horse before the Wisconsin 
Horse Breeders’ Association recently, 
Mr. Alexander Galbraith (who was 
awarded a diploma by the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College in recognition of 
his services to the horse industry) 
said: 

“A faithful and accurate record of 
Clydesdale pedigrees has been kept 
all along. No outside crossing has 
been sanctioned or permitted. No 
false or doubtful pedigrees have been 
admitted into the stud book. No scan- 
dal has ever arisen in connection with 
the registration of Clydesdales. On 
some three occasions parties have 
tried to palm off incorrect pedigrees 
and each time the parties have been 
severely punished. Had the same vig- 
orous steps been taken in the trial and 
punishment of guilty parties in the 
Percheron camp there would have been 
less scandal and the Percheron cause 
would have been advanced. If the 
only way to stop crime is by punish- 
ing the criminal, surely the only way 
to stop parties from misrepresenting 
a horse’s age or giving him a false 
pedigree is to treat such parties as 
criminals and punish them severely. 

“The practice of people of good re- 
pute simply shutting their eyes to well- 
known cases of fraudulent pedigrees 
and false ages of animals exhibited at 
our leading fairs and then sold to un- 
suspecting farmers is reprehensible in 
the highest degree. If the Percheron 
men were to deal with such fraudulent 
cases as the Clydesdale men have done 
and expose and punish the offenders, 
the people at large would have a high- 





er regard for the value of pedigree and 





the interests of the breed would be ma- 
terially advanced.” 

We especially commend what Mr. 
Galbraith says in the paragraph last 
quoted. It is an open secret that there 
have been very many irregularities in 
the conduct of some of the Percheron 
stud books. And it must be said that 
men who would not themselves be 
guilty of these irregularities have con- 
doned them in others. During the past 
few years there has been an honest 
effort.to bring about a reform, and we 
believe the situation is better now than 
it has ever been. We trust that-from 
now on there will be no more dilly- 
dallying over the matter. An example 
should be made of men who falsify 
records, who record grade colts as 
pure-breds, etc. The men who are on 
the directory boards of the various 
registry associations should maintain 
high standards for the associations as 
well as for themselves. 


170 hemne—Gopee 
20 Cows and included 


This is your opportunity — become the owner of an 








tons hay, splendid crops oats, buckwheat, ~~ = 
toes; spring watered pasture for 30 cows; 

woodland, cutting 2 cords wood mad 100.600 f feet "of 
timber; variety rot fruit; 9 room cottage house, 40x75 
barn and other outbuildings Owner's business calls 
him elsewhere, and if taken immediately wil! include 
20 cows, all machinery and tools for the low price of 
$3500, part cash, easy terms. For — - this - 
another farm of 80 acres for #1500, see page 

“Strout's New Mammoth Farm Catalogue No. Pe 

just out, copy free; profusely illustrated and filled 
with an amazing assortment of money-making farms 
throughout the Eastern states; stock, tools and equip- 
ment included with many at big sacrifices to settle 
affairs quickly. Station 2687, A. STROUT, O14 
Colony Bidg., Chicago, 1. 


FINE SECTION FARM FOR RENT 


in the James River Valley, south of Jamestown, N. 
D. 535 acres under plow, balance fine pasture with 
creek running through . 5-room house, harn for 
20 horses, granary, well, grove of 1.000 trees. 
Soll all deep black loam with ¢ clay sub-soll; no 

and all valley land. None farmed over four years. 
Has raised 87,500 worth graic in one year. WII! fur- 
nish seed and rent on shares to responsible party. 
Owner recently acquired property and not able to 
handle same. State references and equipment. Write 
or wire J. G. LINDON, Clear Lake, town 


ONE-FOURTH DOWN—BALANCE 10 YEARS 
240 ACRES richest Kind of corn. 


wheat and alfalfa land 
only 1 mile of railroad station, in that wonderfally 
rich district of Stoddard County. in Southeast Mis- 
sourl, where the two big crops are raised on the same 
land the same season. It’s the best bargain we have 

y. only $25 peracre. Terms, + cast; balance can 
be paid in 10 years. By that time this land wil! be 
worth at least 8125 per acre. For further particulars 
write 5. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco Bidg., St. 
Louts, Mo. 


LAG QUI PARLE COUNTY 


FARMS EOR SALE 


in the famous Minnesota river valley, in the heart of 
Minnesota's corn belt. We take pleasure in showing 
our holdings to those Interested. Are you one of 
them? For prices, terms and descriptions, write 


KUNOW & SMYTHE, Marietta, Mina. 
1 54 AC RQ ES 4 miles of Garnet; 7-room 


house, barn 30x52, smoke 
house, tool house. ben house, rural mail, ‘plone. 
Price *3,200. 


ACRES 


SPOHN BEROS.. 


**S40 PER ACRE 
ig what many a Murray county, Minnesota, farmer is 
taking from his land this season, notwithstanding the 
drouth. Come and tavest in beautiful Southwest 
Minnesota, in the Corn and Clover country, only 24 
miles from the Iowaline. Prices right.” 
BURT I. WELD - Slayton, Minn. 


ARM FOR SALE-—A fine half section, broke 
and well improved; 3 miles from town. Owner, 
PERRY MOLES, Sherwood, N. Dak. 


Saline County, Missouri Farms 


40, 65, 110 acres up. Some excellent bargains. Corn, 
clover. wheat, etc. Crops raised every year. Write 
us your wants. GiLLiaM Reavty Co., Gilliam, Mo. 














of pasture land, 4 miles of 
Selma. Price $3.300. 
Garnett, Kas. 














AVE some choice Iowa farms for sale or ex- 
change. Send for our list. Northern lowa 

Land Co., Ind pendence, lowa. 
in Howard 


lowa Lands For Sale 33 2ors3 


to 690 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Klima, te. 


500 IMPROVED FARMS, Southern Minn. 
e Lowest prices, best terms. Write MorEaarT 
& ATcHINSON, Mankato, Minnesota. 
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IOWA LANDS 


I make a specialty handling non- -resident Iowa 
lands. Here are some extra bargains 
240 acres, Wright Co., lowa, improved. peeccececed — re 
271 acres, Wright Co., lowa, eh ib eeceee 
$20 acres, Wright Co.. lowa, improved.. ee 
. Palo Alto Co., lowa, improved. 
. Palo Alto Co., lowa, improved. 





320 acres, Emmet Co., Jowa, improved.......... 57.50 
820 acres, Emmet Co., lowa, improved..... .... 67.50 
160 acres, Emmet Co., lowa, under cultivation, 


NO IMPTOVEMENEB...... 6.6 ewer ceencceseceeee & 


240 acres, Kossuth Co., lowa, virgin prairie..... 50.00 
All good corn soil, and bargains. 
The Corn Soll Land Co,, Clarion, Wright Co., lowa 





In Blue Earth Co., 100-acre 
farm #48 per acre, and 

160-acre farm 680 per acre. 

In Renville Co., 160-acre farm 
060 per acre. 

In Grant Co., three 300-acre 
farms 648 per acre. 
Rich sotl, fine improvements, 

good bargains. 


We also have others. Write us, 


L A N D LAMM & HOHMANN LAND CO., 
Mankato, Minnesota. 


Kansas Wheat Land 


why fo through the best state In the Union hunt- 
ing fa land when you can buy first class wheat, 
corn and aifaifa land bere at $10.00 to €20.00 per acre? 
Write us today. You have got to have more land. 
Why not get it before pa go higher? It costs you 
nothing to write, and | will be glad to furnish any 
information you may desire. 


The Sullivan Agency, Goodland, Kansas 


Improved Kansas Farms 
ON TIME 


in a thickly settled timothy, alfalfa, clover, flax, corn, 
cattle and hog country. I own two improved 160, 
improved 320, improved stock farm 320, improved all 
creek bottom 480, unimproved creek bottom 160, that 
I will sell on small payment down, balance low rate 
of interest. No agents. 


M. J. BIDWELL, 


PICK YOUR FARM 


from our tract of 8,000 acres of the richest and best 
located land in Montana, the greatest winter wheat 
section of the world, Price and terms are right 
It’s your opportunity. Write for free state map and 
descriptive booklet. 


ELWOOD BROTHERS, Broadview, Montana 
Florida—Story of Seven Fruit Farmers 


How poor men actually went about it to get farms. 
What they did first year, second year, etc. How suc- 
cess came. Details on how to build a home, what 
crops to raise; all about markets, schools, good 
roads, health. hunting. fishing, social pleasures. Com- 
plete Book Frex. Write. 


ARCADIA GROVES, Dept. 86, CHICAGO 


RED RIVER BOTTOM LAND 


at $25.00 to 850.00 per acre. Richer than the Valley 
of Nile. Worth $100.00 an acre of any man's money. 
Five to seven crops of alfalfaa year. Sunshine, mois- 
ture and warmth the year round. Farmers’ and hog 
raisers’ paradise. Come and see. 

LANG & €CO., Shreveport, Louisiana 


Less Than $10 Per Acre 


for dandy quarter section farm, within half mile of 
store, postoftice and school; close to new Seo exten- 
sion. Hewed log house and barn, 12 acres fleld, fenced, 








Severy, Kansas 














good soll, eighty acres level, some white oak timber. 
#1500, on easy terms. 

Owner > .o, 
Box A, Soin Falls, Wis. 





Farms For Sale 


at bengnen prices in the Minnesota corn 
belt. rite for price lists and descriptive booklet. 


A. H. BROWN, 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI LANDS 


If you want to become independent, buy yourselfa 
farm in Scott county, Mo., in the rich drained lands 
that raise anything and raise it certain. All we ask 
is a chance to “SHOW YOU.” Prices are very reason. 
able. Write me for literature. F. 8. Bicr, Oran. Mo- 


NEWYORK FARMS 


well improved, and for sale now at #40 to $60 per 
acre, grow biggest and best standard crops. For free 
select list ask MeBurney, Stocki & Co., 
279 Dearborn St., Chicago, All. No trades. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


Fine improved Grain and Stock Farm 


680 acres, best part of great Ozark country, with feed, 
seed, tools, implements, machinery, live stock, sup- 
plies and equipment of all kinds, including brood 
mares, short-horn cattle, 140 breeding ewes, etc., for 
sale at bargain. CH L. SIMS, MT. VERNON, MO. 


} ICHIGAN FARMS-—Al! sizes and prices, 
easy terms, near good schools, churches. R. F. 
The Evans, 


ilimar, Minn, 

















D., telephone, clay loam soll; Iist free. 
Hout Co., Fremont, Mich. 





END for our list and maps of our fine improved 
tO southern Minnesota farm lands. C. E. Brown 
me Co. Offices at Madelia, and New Richland, 

nn. 


Land in South Dakota 


For Miner County land, write STATE BANK, 
Moswell, South Dakota. 


THERE'S Safety and Profit ewery year for 

for the man who farms tn the Famous Montevi- 
deo Prairie District of 8S. W. Minnesota. Write for 
free land circular and price list to E. H. CRANDALL 
LAND Co., Montevideo, Minn. 











y E sell farms in Oceana, the best county in 
8. Fruit, alfalfa, grain, wo poultry. 
Write for list. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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THE COST OF HORSE POWER. 


The following essay, by C. J. Bailey, 
was awarded second prize in a con- 
test conducted by The Farmers’ Advo- 
cate, of Canada. It is worth careful 
reading. While the cost is estimated 
on the basis of Canadian prices, it will 
be notea that they do not materially 
differ from those prevailing in the corn 
belt. 

“The first thing to be considered is 
the highest market value of the horse, 
and at what age. The kind we keep 
weigh from twelve to fourteen hun- 
dred pounds, and are worth about $220 
each at five years of age, which is 
about the time they reach their high- 
est value. We expect to get, on an 
average, about twenty years’ work 
from them after they reach that age, 
so that the sinking fund for deprecia- 
tion would need to be $11 per year, 
and the interest, at six per cent, would 
be an average of about $7, as, although 
it would be $13.20 the first year, it gets 
66 cents less every year. The keep of 
the horse is rather harder to get at, 
as the hay is not weighed, and the 
horse does not always get the same 
amount of grain, as he is often idle. 
The value of feed also varies greatly 
at times. When in full work, we feed 
the following ration per day, which is 
for about five months per year: ten 
pounds oats (chopped), three pounds 
bran, one pound oil cake, and about 
twenty pounds of hay. Then, for four 
months in the year they get the follow- 
ing per day: about twenty pounds of 
hay, six pounds of oats, and three 
pounds of bran; and they are out to 
pasture for the other three months. As 
regards the prices, I think if we take 
present prices it should be somewhere 
near the mark, viz.: Bran, $20 per 
ton; oil cake, $37 per ton; oats, $24 
per ton, and hay, $10.50 per ton. We 
usually feed mixed hay. I have added 
$1 per ton each to bran and oil cake 
for drawing; $11.50 per ton for draw- 
ing to mill and waiting for oats to be 
chopped, and $1 for chopping, but have 
taken $3 per ton off market value of 
hay. (We have only two miles to fetch 
mill feed, but seven to deliver hay.) 
Thus we find that, during the five 
months (150 days) the horse is on full 
work, he consumes: 

3,040 pounds hay, at $10.50 per 

ton $15.96 
1,520 pounds oats, at $24 per ton 18.24 
456 pounds bran, at $20 per ton 4.56 
152 pounds oil cake, at $37 per 

ton 

During four months in stable: 
2,440 pounds hay, at $10.50 per 


Ed oe cart eae tee ae 12.81 
732 pounds oats, at $24 per ton. 8.78 
366 pounds bran, at $20 per ton. 3.66 


Three months on pasture, at $2 
per motnh 


ee ee ee 





Total 

“This sum per year for food gives 
an average of 20 cents per day. 

“The next item is stabling, and that 
is rather complicated, as we have to 
have a stable for the horses; we also 
have to have a barn for the hay, and 
the horses are under the hay barn, so 
the expense must be divided between 
the two. I propose to charge one-half 
the expense to each as regards the in- 
surance, depreciation, interest and 
roofing. The barn is 65 feet long, 28 
feet wide, with stabling under 48 feet 
of it; the remainder is for the manure. 
It is also closed in at the end by an- 
other barn, and one side by two doors, 
to save manure as much as possible. 
There is room for seven horses in the 
stable, so that the expense must be 
divided among the seven, as we usual- 
ly have that number, and never less 
than six. The barn, with stables, is 
probably worth $1,000. Interest at 3 
per cent on the horses’ half, and a de- 
preciation, totalling $40 against the 
horses; also insurance, $1 (the horses’ 
half); a new roof about every twenty 
years, $70, or $35 against the horses, 
which is $1.75 each year; so we have 
a total of $41.75, or $5.96 per year each 
horse; renewing the stall floors about 
every three years, $3 each stall, which 
is $1 per year each horse, and say $1 
per year each horse for other repairs, 
such as painting doors and windows, 
broken lights, new pails, brushes, 
combs, etc., and 25 cents each horse 
for oil and lantern and chimneys. So 
we have a total of $8.21 against each 
horse for stabling. 

“As regards straw for bedding, of 
course that is not weighed, but I sup- 
pose we use on an average about one 
ton a year each horse, worth about $5 
per ton. The following items can be 
placed together: Feeding, watering, 
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“The Missouri 


. es a | endidanathar 
“mint” for the Ozark farmer. 


The Ozark farmer has no “kick-coming” for the Missouri 


mule. 


On the contrary, he has a mighty wholesome 


respect for an animal that can bring him so much profit. 
Here’s the way the mule proposition sizes up in the Ozarks: 


You wean your mule about Oct. Ist. 
It does well on pasture and stalks up 
to January. Then it needs about 3 or 
4 ears of corn a day until March, and 
several hundred Ibs. of hay (unless 
one has fodder from fall cutting). 
After April it is turned to pasture 
again, and it takes mighty little grass. 
This runs it to the following January 
when it is coming two years old and 
can be used a little to break it in. 

January to March of this year it 
needs 6 to 8 ears of corn a day, to 
get the best results. After April, it 
is worth more than its feed for work, 
and in the fall you are ready to 
market. The /owest price you need 
figure on is about $200—$225 will 
come nearer for a really good mule. 
Your total cost, allowing 8% interest 
on the mare, and including the mare’s 
as well as the colt’s feed up to time 
of sale, will not run over $50 or so, 





leaving you a nef profit of $150 to 
$175, or about 100% per annum on 
a single mule. 

“But how about possible loss from 
sickness?” you ask. ‘Too little to 
figure in. That's one of the dig ad- 
vantages that the Ozarks offer you. 
With perfect drainage, and fine pure 
spring water; with green pasture 
several months longer than in other 
sections and the right soil to raise all 
kinds of forage crops, the Ozark 
farmer gets a digger margin of profit 
on most anything he tackles than 
farmers in other sections. And then, 
too, his land costs so little. Right 
now $10 to $25 per acre will buy 
good land in the Ozarks. 

Sounds good?—it is good. More 
and more farmers are finding out 
that a smail farm in the Ozarks is 
a better money-maker than a big one 
elsewhere. 


The College of Agriculture of the University of 
Missouri, at Columbia, under Dean F. B. Mumford, 
maintains a special department, to analyzesoils. This 
department will—free of dhaeneshedly 

soil of any place in the Ozarks that you may choose, 
and advise you as to just what crops it will grow best. 


I feel so sure that a smaller investment in the Ozarks 
will yield you a greater net profit, with less work, tham 
you can get where you now are, that I want you to read 
our splendid, 
mon-sense facts. The Frisco hasn’t an acre to 
sell, but is interested in letting farmers 
know what splendid advantages the @a==x 
Ozark coun 
will find the facts I can give you more 
than worth while. Please write today. 


analyze the 


illustrated free books of com- 





offers. I am sure you 
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A. HILTON, Generel Passenger Agent, FriscoLines, 504 Frisce Building, St.Louis 








cleaning out the stables, grooming and 
harnessing. It usually takes one man 
one hour and fifteen minutes in the 
morning, fifteen minutes at noon, and 
one hour at night, which is two and 
one-half hours per day, at 15 cents per 
hour, is 37% cents per day, which is 
$102.75 for the nine months they are 
in, for seven horses, or $14.68 each. 


“The next thing to be considered is 
the harness. We keep two sets of team 
harness, two sets of plow chains, one 
set heavy single harness, and one set 


cart harness, between five heavy 
horses. The team harness cost about 
$50 per set, with collars. The heavy 


single harness cost $30, with collar; 
the cart harness cost $25, without col- 
lars or bridles, and the plow chains 
cost $10 per set, without coflars or 
bridles—a total of $175. The team and 
heavy single harness usually lasts us 
about sixteen years, the remainder a 
little longer, but we will call it all six- 
teen years, as the collars do not last 
near that time, so we have the follow- 
ing expense for harness: Depreciation, 
$11 per year; interest, 6 per cent, an 
average of $5.58 for the sixteen years, 
or $16.58 among five horses, which is 
$3.31. Repairs would probably add an- 
other $1 per year against each horse, 
and washing and oiling the harness, 
and oil for that purpose, another dol- 
lar for each horse. We wash and oil 
twice a year. So we have $5.31 against 
each horse for harness. The last item 
is the shoeing. Some of the horses 
are scarcely ever off the farm, and are 
very seldom shod, Our shoeing bills 





for the work horses would average 
about 12 new sets per year, at $1.50 
per set, $18; removing the same once, 
each set, $6; sharpening, about $1.50. 
We must also charge for going to the 
shoeing smith and waiting for the 
work to be done. Sometimes we have 
to go on purpose, but very often we 
should have to go to town for some- 
thing else; in that case it does not 
make so much difference, so, if we 
charge $1 each time, it will not be far 
from the mark, which would be about 
$16 per year. We usually get a team 


done at a time (but not always), so 
we have a total of $41.50 for five 
horses, or $8.30 for each horse. So 


we have the following cost against the 
horse: 
Depreciation and interest...... $ 18.00 


Cost of keep per year......... 72.82 
Stabling, per year............. 8.21 
ecm Ser GeGdine ........... - 5.00 
Feeding and watering, cleaning 
stables, grooming and har- 
SI Yk. das dial oss deta ado neal arn 14.68 
DE chusenednadgtedcedeben 5.31 
ET Rwwdebecaddensesh aed ‘ 8.30 
ek eee t $132.32 


“Of course, against this amount we 
have the manure, which would be 
worth $14 or $15, leavign $118 a year, 
or 32 cents a day, against the horse— 
truly a very much larger amount than 
most farmers would give credit for, 
and one which should make one think 
if it were not possible, by using more 
up-to-date machinery, to do with one 
horse less. 
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HARDY CATALPA. 


The Iowa Agricultural College has 
recently issued a bulletin of very con- 
siderable value, entitled, “The Hardy 
Catalpa in Iowa.” It can be had on 
application to the college at Ames. Or- 
der it by the number, 120. Every one 
of our readers who thinks of planting 
a catalpa grove, and every one of them 
who has not enough timber should do 
so, should send for this bulletin. 

If you send for the bulletin, get into 
correspondence with the owners of 
plantations giving results. Te encour- 
age you to do so, let us tell you that 
one plantation in Webster county has 
given an annual return per acre for 
posts of $12.73, one in Mahaska county 
$14.65, another $20.34, one in Iowa 
county $10.77, and another $13. Now 
this is better than corn. 

We don’t advise you to put all your 
land in catalpas, or go into catalpa 
growing in a commercial way; but ev- 
ery eighty-acre tract should have half 
an acre and every quarter section tract 
an acre. If properly planted and cul- 
tivated, as per directions given in bul- 
letin 120, this will furnish all the fence 
posts you need on that sized farm for 
the next thirty years. Be particularly 
careful, however. **at you get the right 
kind of seed. I. common catalpa and 
its hybrids are worth little or nothing 
for posts. The bulletin gives an illus- 
tration of seeds that will enable you to 
determine from the looks of the seed 
whether it is the hardy catalpa or not. 
Bear in mind, however, that you are 
likely to find hybrids even in the best 
selected seeds; but sow the best you 
can get. 

We give below the summary of the 
conclusions drawn by the Iowa station, 
which we believe are absolutely cor- 
rect: 

“1. The hardy catalpa is one of the 
best fence-post trees that can be grown 
in Iowa. 

“2. Ejighteen-year-old trees that 
have been properly cared for will yield 
from 2,000 to 2,500 posts to the acre. 
The gross annual return per acre per 
year on the Iowa plantations studied 
varied from $10.77 to $20.34. 

“3. Catalpa posts rank next to osage 
orange and red cedar in durability, pro- 
vided they are cut before they become 
infected with fungi, and are properly 
seasoned. 

“4. Catalpas should be cut by the 
time they are eighteen or twenty years 
old. If left longer, they are liable to 
become infected with a fungus which 
in a short time makes them worthless. 

“5. Catalpas do not make satisfac- 
tory poles, as they are nct large enough 
by the time they must be cut. Another 
objection to catalpas for pole produc- 
tion is that the trunks never grow ex- 
actly straight. 

“6. The hardy catalpa is the only 
species that can be grown successfully 
in Iowa. The common catalpa, which 
has sometimes been substituted for it 
with unsatisfactory results, can be dis- 
tinguished from the hardy species by 
differences in the bark and seeds. 

“7, Catalpa seed should be sown as 
soon as the danger of frost is past. 
Sow in broad furrows at the rate of 
thirty-five to forty seeds to the foot, 
and cover one-half inch deep. 

“8. One-year-old seedlings are the 
most satisfactory for extensive plant- 
ings. 

“9. Good corn soil is best for catal- 
pas. They will grow on any Iowa soil 
with the exception of gumbo, light, 
sandy or poorly drained soils. 

“10. Trees should not be spaced 
farther apart than 6x6 feet, or a heavy 
growth of side branches will result. 

“11. Thorough cultivation is neces- 
sary for the first two or three years, 
to keep down grass and weeds and to 
stimulate growth. 

“12. The trees must be protected 
from rabbits for the first two winters. 
Wooden shields placed around the 
stems are the cheapest and most effi- 
cient protection. 

“13. If the trees are still vigorous 
when the first cutting is made, a sec- 
ond crop of trees can be obtained from 
the sprouts in from twelve to fourteen 
years. 

“14. Catalpa posts season best if 
cut in November or December. If a 
second crop is desired from sprout re- 
production, the first cutting should be 
made in February or March. 





CLOVER HAY WORM. 


During the past four or five years 
we have had an occasional report from 
Iowa subscribers on the clover hay 








worm. It does not seem to have be- 
come general in the state as yet, but 
has appeared in spots here and there. 
Mr. R. L. Webster, assistant entomolo- 
gist at the Iowa experiment station, is 
anxious to conduct some investigations 
with regard to this pest, arid would like 
to hear from any who have been both- 
ered with it. Our readers are request- 
ed to communicate direct with him. 





EXTERMINATING QUACK GRASS. 


Referring to the article on quack grass 
in our issue of March 10th, the Austin 
Weed Exterminator Manufacturing Co., 
Austin, Minn., write that their quack grass 
destroyer can be depended upon to make 
a short job of quack grass, and say: ‘““We 
are willing to ship one of our machines to 
any person who contemplates purchasing 
and let him give it a thorough trial, with 
the understanding that if he is not con- 
vinced he can destroy more quack grass in 
any given length of time.with our machine 
than with any other two implements on 
the market, he does not need to keep our 
machine.’’ 





FORMALIN AND FORMALDEHYDE, 


Referring to the article on the oat crop 
in our issue of February 24th, a reader of 
the Farmer asks concerning the differ- 
ence between formalin and formaldehyde. 
These are simply different names for the 
same thing. Formaldehyde proper is a 
gas. In liquid form it is often called for- 
malin, which is simply a 40 per cent solu- 
tion of formaldehyde. If any of our read- 
ers have difficulty in securing it at their 
local drug stores, it is advertised under 
the name formaldehyde by the Perth Am- 
boy Chemical Co., 100 William street, New 
York City. In addition to being used for 
treating oats and wheat for smut, it is 
used for treating potatoes and for disin- 
fecting. A postal card addressed to this 
company will bring a little booklet, which 
gives directions for its use for these dif- 
ferent purposes. 





CROP NOTES. 


Boone County, Neb., March 11.—With 
the exception of one week in which the 
thermometer dropped to 20 below zero, our 
winter has been a mild one, with few high 


winds. Eighteen inches of snow, in two 
storms, failing quietly, gave our winter 
wheat a month of protection. <A good 


rain on the 6th was good for wheat also. 
This grain is doing nicely. It shows bet- 
ter than a year ago, when a good deal’ was 
blown out or killed by the freeze. Horses 
are lower than a year ago. Hay is more 
plentiful, as there was more roughage. 
Several silos put up last fall.—Wm. Cross. 

Stafford County, Kan., March 10.—The 
long drouth of the winter has been broken 
by a very heavy rain, followed by snow, 
which has now melted, leaving the ground 
thoroughly soaked, and in the best of con- 
dition for crops. The wheat has stood the 
dry weather in good shape, fields are get- 
ting green, and with proper rainfall from 
now on a@ good crop is assured. Farmers 
are beginning to plow for oats, and a fair 
acreage will be planted. The fine crop of 
last season has induced farmers to try 
again. Stock of all kinds have wintered 
well, and will go on grass in fine condi- 
tion. Not many hogs in farmers’ hands 
now, but what are left are doing well, with 
no disease in this locality. Many public 
saies; everything bringing fair prices. 
Farms to rent very scarce, -and renters 
leaving because of same. Not much land 
changing hands at present, though a few 
want to sell. The usual acreage of corn 
will be planted. Alfalfa fields greening 
up. Butter and eggs plentiful.—E. E. 
Gard, 





Recent Public Sales. 


JACKS, JENNETS AND PERCHERONS 
SELL WELL AT KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


A successful sale of jacks, jennets and 
Percherons was held at Kirksville, Mo., 
March 6th under the management of 8S. J. 
Miller the well-known importer of that 
jlace in which he and Otto Bros., of 

irksville, and Wm. Deierling, of Queen 
City, Mo., were the contributors. There 
was a good crowd from a distance, and 
a good local attendance, considering the 
bad condition of the roads. The Percher- 
on offering .was not large, but included 
some very fine young stallions, from Mr. 
Miller’s importation. The four-year-old 
jack, Stonewall Jr., topped the sale at 
$2,075. He was consigned by Otto Bros. 
& Delierling, and was bought by 8S. J. 
Miller, who has a very fine herd of jen- 
nets. Starlight Jr., another great jack in 
the sale, sold for $1,515. The three-year- 
old jack, Deierling’s Custer, solid for $915, 
to I. P. Hallock, of Brayton, Iowa. The 
highest price for a two-year-old jack was 
$980, which was paid by W. A. Purvis, of 
Memphis, Mo., for Marmaduke, a fine, 
large jack, consigned to the sale after 
the regular catalogue was printed. The 
aged herd jack, Teddy, sold for $705, to 
G. B. Fickling, of Huntsville, Mo. J. G. 
Guthridge, of Zenda, Kan., got a couple 
of the best jacks in the offering, one of 
them being the two-year-old, Grand I Am, 
at $890. The top price for jennets was 
$275, for Nettie, a four-year-old, and $270 
for Orphan Girl. The latter was bought by 
her breeders, L. M. Monsees & Sons, of 
Smithton, Mo., and the former was bought 
by G. Lewis, Stahl, Mo. Mr. Lewis was 
the buyer of several good ones, as was G. 
Cowan, of the same place . Most of the 
buyers were from Missouri, but included 
a number from Iowa, Kansas and Okla- 
homa. The six Percheron stallions sold 
as follows: [Illustre, two-year-old, J. E. 
Berry, Glenwood, Mo., $1,000; Infiexible, 
two-year-old, M. C. Moore, Brashier, Mo., 
$1,050; Iode, two-year-old, 8. J. Hannon, 
Columbus, Kan., $675; Instar, two-year- 
old, L. T. Naylor, La Plata, Mo., $1,015; 
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Insurge, two-year-old, S. J. Hannon, $830; 
Snap, two-year-old, J. Lorton, Kirksville, 


$450. The five-year-old Shire stallion, 
Heckington Warden, sold for $730, to J. 
P. Tilden,-of Maud, Okla., and the eight- 


year-old French Coach stallion, Caligula, 
sold for $510, to Snyder & Vice, Novinger, 


Mo. Colonel Bellows was the chief auc- 
tioneer. Following is a summary of the 
sale: 


18 jacks sold for $13,065; average. .$726.00 
8 stallions sold for $6,260; average.. 782.50 
8 mares sold for $3,000; average.... 375.00 
20 jennets sold for $2,880; average... 144.00 
54 head sold for $25,205; average... 467.00 





KANSAS CITY HEREFORD SALE A 
SUCCESS. 

The big two days’ Hereford cattle sale 
held at Kansas City last week, March 7th 
and 8th, under the management of R. T. 
Thornton, was one of the best, numbers 
considered, that has been held at Kansas 
City for some time. The bulls especially 
sold well, the average on the fifty-nine 
head being $174.65. The average on cows 
and heifers was almost $50 less, and there 
was a lot of good bargains among them. 
However, it shows the business in good, 
healthy condition when there is a strong 
demand for bulls at good prices. The buy- 
ers were practically all from the corn belt, 
and largely men not generally known as 
Hereford breeders. The top price was 
$500, for the yearling bull, Guy, consigned 
by J. A. Gibson. The buyer was A. G. T. 
Copper, of Dorrance, Kan. A _ two-year- 
old called Columbus Lad Sth sold for $305 
to Henry Ruhiman, of Kansas. None of 
the others sold above. $250. John Gosling, 
of Kansas City, bought several of the best 
on orders from his customers. The con- 
tributors to the sale were Benton Gabbert 
& Son, Dearborn, Mo.;: W. A. Dal!lmeyer, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; Funkhouser Estate, 
Piattsburg, Mo.: C. W. Armour, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Makin Bros., Grand View, Mo.; 
Cc. N. Moore, Lee’s Summit, Mo.; 8. L. 
Standish, Hume, Mo.: J. A. Gizson, Odes- 
sa, Mo.; T. W. Carmichael, Odessa; J. W. 
Lenox, Lake City, Mo., and R. T. Thorn- 
ton, Kansas City. It was their fifth annual 
sale, and the best of the five. Auctioneer 
Geo. P. Bellows occupied the block, and 
was highly complimented on his work. 
Following is a summary of the sale: 

59 bulls sold for $10,305; average. ..$174.64 
35 females sold for $4,450; average.. 127.14 
94 head sold for $14,755; average... 156.96 





HANCHER’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 

The expected came to pass at Rolfe, 
Iowa, March ist, when Mr. M. P. Hancher, 
of the above address, held his annual Po- 
jand China sale. We say the ex ted; 
however, the average of $104.06 on the 
fifty-one lots sold from the catalogue 
somewhat exceeded the expectations of 
Mr. Hancher. It was one of the really 
great offerings of big type Poland Chinas. 
A year ago it was thought by many that 
it would be impossible for Mr. Hancher 
to produce and prepare for the sale ring 
an offering that would equal the one he 
then sold. Capable judges who attended 
his sale a year ago and this year pro- 
nounced Mr. Hancher’s offering this year 
to be from 20 to 25 per cent better than 
that of a year ago. The prime factor re- 
sponsible for this unexpected advance in 
quality can largely be attributed to the 
two boars which Mr. Hancher was fortu- 
nate enough and wise enough to secure, 
Smooth Wonder 2d and Chief Price 2d. 
Smooth Wonder 2d is ,without question, 
proving one of the most valuable big type 
Poland China sires in the state. So much 
was this hog admired by _ those present 
that $1,000 in cash was offered for him, 
and the offer was politely refused. Six 
gilts of one litter sired by Smooth Wonder 
2d, Nos. 1 to 6 of the catalogue, sold for 
the record price of $915. The buyers were 
c. Cc. Polly, O. C. Nichlson, James Cock- 
erton and R. W. Halford, of Iowa; W. A. 
Smith, of Illinois, and Ed Hickey, of Ne- 
braska, and the prices ranged from $130 
to $185. Forty head of the tops sold for 
an average of $118.12, and had these forty 
been sold and no more, the average would 
undoubtedly have been much higher. As 
it was Mr. Hancher sold a number which 
were not catalogued; besides, he allowed 
a neighbor of his to sell a number of sows, 
which ran the number sold close to sixty- 
five head. Colonel H. S. Duncan conduct- 
ed the selling in a very capable manner. 
He spoke most encouragingly as to the 
work Mr. Hancher was doing, and the un- 
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usual ability which a man must possess 
to be able to produce end prenere an of- 
fering as Mr. Hancher had, which might 
be termed almost sensational. We list 
those selling for $75 and over, and as the 
list will show, the prices were very’ un- 
form, $230 being the top. The list fol- 
lows: No. 1, O. C. Nicholson, Lohrville, 
Iowa, $130; No. 2, Ed Hickey, Gretna, 
Neb., $185; No. 3, James Cockerton, Whit- 
ing, Iowa, $150; No. 4, C. C. Polly, Whit- 
ing, Iowa, $135; No. 5, W. A. Smith, Janes- 
ville, Til., $140; No. 6, R. W. Halford, Man- 
ning, Iowa, $175; No. 7, F.- Severs, Audu- 
bon, Iowa, $215; No. 8, M. Billsboro, Fen- 
ton, Iowa, $135; No. 9, James Cockerton, 
$97.50; No. 10, J. E. Baxter, Walnut Grove, 
Minn., $95; No. 11 E. §S. Barker, Doon, 
Iowa, $140; No. 12, W. P. Gerst, Alton, 
Iowa, $145; No. 13, R. W. Blake, Dalias, 
Center, Iowa, $105; No. 14, W. A. Maricle, 
Millsholes, I1]., $85; No. 16, H. A. Smucker, 
Waterloo, Iowa, $95; No. 17, W. E. Zim- 
merman, Neola, Iowa, $80; No. 18, Cahill 
Bros., Rockford, Iowa, $100; No. 19, Ruebel 
Bros., Marathon, Iowa, $75; No. 22, James 
H. Moore, Geneva, Neb., $80; No. 25, C. 
W. Creas, Coon Rapids, Iowa, $145; No. 
28, Ruebel Bros., $90; No. 29, B. F. French, 
Honey Creek, Iowa, $100; No. 30, J. M. 
Peery, Alvord, Iowa, $80; No. 31, W. P. 
Gerst, $225; No. 32, F. Wilke, Columbus, 
Neb., $190; No. 33, Ed Hickey, $230; No. 
34, Cahill Bros., $190; No. 35, W. P. Gerst, 
$155; No. 37, C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Lowa, 
$85; No. 38, R. W. Blake, $80; No. 39, E. 
E. Wilson, Ruthven, Iowa, $80; No. 41, F. 
G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa, $80; No. 42, 
E. D. Geasy, Wyota, Iowa, $100; No. 47, 
8. Tillinghast, Peterson, Iowa, $75; No. 51, 
Ed Hickey, $80; No. 52, R. W. Halford, 
$95. Fifty-one head sold for $5307.50, or 
for an average of $104.06. 





THE ROAN JACK AND JENNET SALE. 

The big closing jack and jennet sale 
event of the season was held at La Plata, 
Mo., March 7th, by G. C. Roan, the widely- 
known proprietor of Clover Leaf Jack 
Farm at that place. The sale attracted 
much attention, and a great crowd was 
there. They came from far and near, 
from as far west as California and as far 
east as Virginia. The top price jack went 
to California, with Virginia strong in the 
bidding. The buyers expected to find a 
great offering, and they found a splendid 
lot of jacks and jennets that made a good 
showing. But with a good crowd and a 
good offering, the sale started off siow, 
and it was some time before it commenced 
to liven up. The first animal sold was the 
noted show jack, Kentueky King, now a 
five-year-old. He sold to H. L .Gordon, 
of Los Angeles, Cal.. at the top price of 
the sale, $1,775. While this is a good 
price, it was not as high as had been ex- 
pected. The same is true of a number 
of the best things in the sale. The sec- 
ond animal seid was Tennessee Mammoth, 
an unusually large three-year-old. He 
went to J. Crawford, of Atlanta, Mo., 
at $1,130. Next a very fine two-year-old 
jack, called Mammon 3049 (not cata- 
logued), was sold for $1,235, to W. E. Wil- 
kerson, of Novelty, Mo. None of the oth- 
ers brought a thousand dollars, although 
a number sold well up to this price. The 
first ten head sold made an average of 
better than $950, which was not considered 
high for the class of jacks sold. In all, 
there were sold twenty-four jacks and 
twenty-four jennets, besides a dozen suck- 
ling colts that were taken from their dams 
and sold separately. Mr. Roan, ably as- 
sisted by Mr. W. W. Henderson, did ev- 
erything they could to put up a great of- 
fering and give the crowd the best they 
had at the buyers’ own prices. Following 
is a summary of the sale. 
24 jacks (not including suckling 

colts) sold for $15,515; average. .$646.45 
24 jennets, including 12 with colts, $9 


sold for $7,825; average .......... 326.00 
12 jenents, with their colts, sold 
for $5,505; AVeETABS ...--e-eeseees 458.75 
12 jenents, without coijts, sold for 
$2,320; AVETAG!S ...-0- es ecreressess 193.00 
7 suckling jack colts sold for $1,610; 
BVOTERD 26. cccsccccccvevescees aoss 230.00 
5 suckling jennet colts sold for $795; 
average ....... oo cddpevbkcedeocccese 159.00 
12 suck'ing colts sold for $2,405; 
BVGTRRD 0 o0ps 2 0000 c0ckeorens cccens 200.40 
48 lots sold fcr $23,340; average..... 486.25 
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THE VALUE OF IMPROVED HIiGH- 
WAYS 


(Continued from page 523.) 


bonds for the permanent improvement 
ef its highways, with like assistance 
from the various counties. I am also 
in favor of the bill (now before the 
legislature) providing a tax of forty 
cents per horse power on all automo- 
biles, together with a wheel tax of 
twenty-five cents on all other vehicles, 
decreasing as the width of tire in- 
creases. In this manner a considerable 
sum would be realized each year, and 
would not be a burden to anyone. It 
is my theory that anyone using the 
highways should be taxed to improve 
them. The wheel tax would amount 
to very little in comparison with the 
benefits to be derived. On a four- 
wheeled wagon the farmer would pay 
the state an annual tax of one dollar 
per year, to be used for constructing a 
road that would enable him to come 
and go when he pleased, regardless of 
weather conditions, hauling from two 
and three-quarters to five tons per 
horse, instead of one ton, as on unim- 
proved dirt roads. ~ Let us go further 
and see what the actual saving to him 
is, if the statistics compiled by the 
Department of Agriculture, of the Uni- 
ted States are correct. At twenty-five 
cents per ton per mile over unimproved 
dirt highways, for the average distance 
of eight miles, the cost of hauling 
would be $2. Over an improved, per- 
manent highway, at ten cents per ton 
per mile for the average haul, the cost 
would be 80 cents, i. e., a saving to 
him of $1.20 a ton for each ton hauled 
the average distance. He would, with 
the first ton hauled, save more than his 
wheel tax of one dollar, and after the 
first tom he would therefore produce 
his farm products and deliver them to 
the market for $1.20 per ton less than 
he is able to today, or, in other words, 
he .can figure he has earned $1.20 per 
ton more, besides availing himself of 
the best prices in marketing his prod- 
ucts. 

The question of improved highways 
has an important bearing on our edu- 
cation, as shown by the following ex- 
tract from the report to the Commis- 
sion on Country Life: 

“In order that school children in the 
rural districts may receive the fullest 
possible benefits of the public schools, 
it is essential that the public roads 
shall be passable throughout the en- 
tire school year. Not only should they 
be passable, but they should afford 
good facilities for travel, so as to en- 
able all the children, including those 
living at the farthest point from the 
school, to quickly perform their daily 
travel back and forth. While statistics 
are not generally available to prove 
the point, it is nevertheless a matter 
of common knowledge that many 
schools in the country districts are 
closed for varying periods on account 
of the impassable condition of the 
roads, and many of the schools which 
are not closed have a nominal percent- 
age of attendance. 

“While it is true that various factors 
contribute to increase or decrease the 


NO SILO NEEDED 


Now is the time to decide whether you want ens!- 
lage for next winter or not. Write at once for our 
booklet explaining the method of putting up stack 
ensilage. It is free, and it may mean hundreds of 


dollars to you to know. Address 
Stack Ensilage Imp. Co., Northwood, lowa 


Ow|Brand Cotton Seed Meal 


41.43% Protein Guaranteed 


Standard forS5 years. Corncan't replace cotton seed 
meal. Animals need Protein. Feed a balanced ra- 
tion. Write for our booklet, “Science of Feeding.” 


F.W.BRODE &CO., Memphis, Tenn 


Established 1875 


Tents to Rent 


_ For Stock Sales 


We make mac hine 





















"Get our prices. 
Peoria Tent & Awning Co., 1 19 Main St., Peoria, lil. 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED. 





Geen young man wanted to work on stock 
farm by the month or year. Must be of good 
habits and kind to stock. Address A. B. C., care 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines. 


Farmer Agents Wanted 


to sell farm specialties. Good money. Write 
today. LUCAS MFG. CO., Slater, lowa,. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Ritchie Corrugated Culvert Go. 


Muscatine, lowa, and Marshalltown, lowa 


attendance at schools at given sections 
of the country, it is worthy of com- 
ment that in the states having a high 
percentage of improved roads, a much 
larger percentage of the students en- 
rolled regularly attend the schools than 
in the states having a small percent- 
age of improved roads. 

“The following table establishes this 
point with striking clearness, showing 
that in the five states having a large 
mileage of improved roads the average 
attendance of enrolled pupils was 77.13 
per cent, while the average attendance 
in the five states having a low percent- 
age of improved roads was 59.16 per 
cent.” 

GOOD ROADS" STATES. 
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Thus it will be seen from the above 
that if we would give country children 
the advantages of an education, we 
must give them this means for obtain- 
ing it, helping them in every manner 
possible to become good and useful cit- 
izens. 

In view of these figures, it is incom- 
prehensible why the legislature of this 
state refuses to give the people the 
means of getting a system of improved 
permanent highways. There have been 
many bills introduced for highway leg- 
islation, invariably meeting death at 
the hands of the committees. How- 
ever, I think our legislators will, if 
they take the trouble to advise them- 
selves, find that their constituents are 
fully in accord with highway legisla- 
tion that would look toward perma- 
nency in road building. This can be 
intelligently accomplished only by cen- 
tralized effort, under a state highway 
commission, composed of men who 
would use business methods in this im- 
portant department of state. It would 
employ a chief road engineer, who 
should be an expert in highway engin- 
eering, and he should also have a corps 
of competent division engineers under 
him. The commission should have ab- 
solute charge of all highway construc- 
tion and be held responsible for the 
same. 

The present method of local control 
which is in vogue‘in most of the states 
of the Union is very largely respon- 
sible for the miserable roads of this 
country. This system places the whole 
matter of highways in the hands of 
county supervisors and township trus- 
tees, who are permitted to take their 
own initiative, as well as make their 
own policy in carrying on the work. 
This brings about a condition of un- 
skilled supervision. Ninety per cent 
of the men who are responsible for 
highway improvement have no knowl- 
edge of road building, no funds if they 
had knowledge, and no way of arriving 
at any general plan of state road im- 
provement. It is truly amazing that 
this condition can exist in this pro- 
gressive age, and especially in a mat- 
ter of such vital importance to the 
whole people. 

What would be the result if the rail- 
roads of this country were constructed, 
maintained and managed in the same 
manner as are the highways? What 
would happen if the responsibility of 
construction, maintenance and man- 
agement were placed in the hands of 
the section foremen, who were permit- 
ted to use their own initiative and for- 
mulate their own policy in the con- 
struction and up-keep of their various 
sections; being permitted to expend 
the railroad company’s funds as they 
deemed wise. Such management would 
soon bankrupt every railroad operat- 
ing on such a plan, bringing about a 
chaotic condition of things, resulting 
in poor service, for which the people 
would rise up in their might and de- 
mand legislation to prevent. 

H. H. POLK, 
Polk County, Iowa. 





*Phone 1128 Muscatine, lowa. 
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A great hue and cry for good roads, 
and good roads we must have, comes 
from all classes who have produce to 
market, and who are using the road 
for yy and profit. 

The first thing to consider in mak- 
ing good roads is to keep the water ofl 
the roads. We know of no better way 
to do that than to use the Ritchie 
Corrugated Culvert Co.’s American 
Ingot Iron, Non-corrosive, Rust-re- 
sisting, Corrugated Culverts, warrant- 
ed to last fifty years. 

Correspondence solicited. Esti- 
mates furnished on application, at 
MUSCATINE, IOWA, or MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 








SELLING CATTLE, 


That's our business. 
how best to serve our customers 


HOGS AND SHEEP 


We've been at it many Biv and have made a success of it, because we study 


Competent Salesmen and Personal Attention 


to all comers bave made our services highly satisfactory to our patrons. We 
We believe we can please you just as we have pleased hundreds of other feeders ané 
Write us today how many cattle, hogs or sheep you have on feed, when they wil) be 


with your shipments 
shippers. TRY US. 


ready to ship, and if you would like to have us Keep you posted on the market 


would like to have you try uf 


Address 
Exchange 


SHINN, FRY & CO., Live Stock Com. Merchants Fro Aa Cae Ne 








OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 

Chicago, March 13, 1911.—The govern- 
ment report on farm reserves in farm 
hands, issued a few days ago, showed big 
supplies of wheat, corn and oats. Total 
wheat stocks on March 1 were estimated 
at 25.8 per cent, or 179,700,000 bushels, 
compared with 173,300,000 bushels a year 
ago. Corn stocks were placed at 40.5 per 
cent, or 1,265,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 1,054,000,000 bushels a year ago, and 
oats at 421,500,000 bushels, compared with 
363,200,000 bushels March 1, 1910. Barley 
stocks were 31,062,000 bushels, against 41,- 
220,000 bushels a year ago. The average 
price of wheat was given as 89 cents per 
bushel, compared with $1.18 a year ago, 
$1.20 two years ago, 99 cents three years 
ago, and 79% cents four years ago. March 
1, 1902, the average price of wheat was 
74% cents. The average price of corn 
March ist was 45% cents, compared with 
64% cents a year ago, 64 cents two years 
ago, 59 cents three years ago, 43% cents 
four years ago, and 40 cents five years 
ago. The report was generally construed 
as bearish by traders in grain, as it 
showed much larger supplies than a year 
ago, at which time they were considered 
heavy. The corn stocks were smailer 
than some of the traders had been ex- 
pecting, but wheat and oats were about 
in line with most expectations. lowa 
farms held 76,200,000 bushels of oats on 
March Ist compared with 40,600,000 bush- 
els a year ago, and 151,200,000 bushels of 
corn, compared with 121,700,000 bushels a 
year ago. Winter wheat crop reports con- 
tinue favorable, and there is little of a 
bullish nature in the character of the 
news regarding wheat, corn and oats, 
there being liberal! receipts right along at 
primary markets. There is an actual glut 
in the oats market all the time all over 
the country, and stocks are enormous. 
Speculators take the ground that oats are 
a sale ali the time, while wheat is a sale 
on the hard spots, and corn is a purchase 
on the breaks. There is free marketing 
of butter all the time, and consumption is 
enormous, with fair to choice creamery 
lots wholesaling for 20 to 26 cents per 
pound and dairies at 18 to 21 cents, while 
packing stock brings 14 cents. Eggs are 
extremely active at 16% to 19% cents a 
dozen, with liberal receipts. Hay is firm, 
best timothy going at $18.50 to $20.50 a 
ton and best prairie at $14 to $14.50. Flax- 
seed is bringing $2.65 to $2.68 for best 
northwestern, while clover seed sells at 
$10 to $14.50. No. 2 rye sells at 85% to 87 
cents and malting barley at 80 to 96 cents. 
Potatoes are plentiful and weak at 38 to 43 
cents a bushel for fair to best. 

Cattle ruled strong to a dime higher on 
Monday last week, with active buying 
and moderate receipts for the beginning 
of a week, but later in the week trade was 
only moderate at somewhat lower figures. 
A sale was made Monday of twenty-seven 
extra choice Angus lowa-fed 1,155-pound 
yearlings at $7.35, the highest price of 
the year, and the only sale of the week 
above $7. The week's sales were largely 
at $5.75 to $6.75, the poorer light steers 
selling at $5 to $5.85, and the better class 
of heavy beeves at $6.60 to $6.90. Good 
to fancy yearlings sold at $6.25 to $7, and 
sales were made of cows and heifers at 
$3.50 to $6, while canners and cutters went 
at $2.35 to $3.45 and bulls at $3.65 to $5.50. 
Stockers and feeders were active at times 
and slow at others, the former selling at 
$4.15 to $5.60 and the latter at $5 to $5.90, 
while stock and we <- heifers were taken 
at $3.75 to $4.65. Calves had a fair outlet 
at $3.50 to $9 per 100 pounds, while milk- 
ers and springers were active at $30 to $60 
per head. Holsteins went the highest, 
and there was an Ohio demand for good 
backward springers. A year ago beef 
steers sold at $5.10 to $8.40, there being 
at that time a scarcity of choice cattle. 
Two years ago steers brought $4.70 to 
$7.35, and three years ago $4.20 to $6.30. 
Recently there has been an increasing 
marketing of steers, bordering on the 
feeder kind, and with less cail for heavy 
feeders, packers were able to buy the 
warmed-up lots on more favorable terms. 
Beef cattle are higher than a week ago, 
and prospects are regarded as good for the 
future, provided receipts are kept down. 

Hogs fluctuated considerably in values 





during the past week, with a weak under- 
tone the greater part of the time, ané 
local packers extremely bearish in their 
views, as usual. Eastern shippers pur 
chased a large percentage of the offerings 
of the better class, and hogs of the ship- 
ping grades were quickest to advamce and 
slowest to sell off. Chicago packers usu- 
ally came in late, after shipping and spec- 
ulative buying was completed, and fate 
transactions were apt to be at lower 
prices. A great many hogs are maturing, 
and farmers are inclined to ship them te 
market so long as prices are fairly main- 
tained. Average quality is good, amd aver- 
age weights are a little lighter tham they 
were recently, while still heavier than ip 
past years at this time. Recemt receipt? 
have averaged 229 pounds, compared with 
232 pounds a few weeks ago, 211 pounds 
a year ago and 203 pounds two years aga 
Corn is still cheap, however, and with 
sales in the country at 35 to 45 cents a 
bushel, most farmers are anxious to put 
plenty of fat on their hogs. Stocks of hog 
meats are increasing as a result of their 
continued dearness, and combined stocks 
of provisions at western points of any 
prominence gained last month 41,500,008 
pounds, compared with an increase of 12,- 
350,000 pounds in February, 1910, and a 
gain of 9,930,000 pounds in the same month 
two years ago. Stocks at five western 
market points March Ist aggregated 203,- 
636,000 pounds, compared with 170,293,008 
pounds a year ago and 224,674,000 pounds 
two years ago. During the last half of 
the week hogs sold at the lowest quota- 
tions seen in two years, and packers filled 
their wants at lower prices than at any 
previous time since March, 1909 Late 
hog sales were at $6.65 to $7.25. A year 
ago hogs sold at $10 to $10.62%%, and two 
years ago at $6.35 to $6.90. Light hogs 
sell the highest and heavy lots the lowest. 
Stags sell at $7 to $7.35, subject to 8@ 
pounds dockage per head. More hogs are 
coming to market 

Sheep and lambs have made a better 
showing of late for their owners, but this 
was due altogether to less free marketing 
and not to any large demand, for the con- 
sumption of mutton at the presant time 
is not particularly large. Shearing has 
been in progress in many places, and this 
has tended to hold down market offerings. 
More shorn flocks by far have been show- 
ing up in the martet, and these have been 
gaining much in favor with buyers. There 
has been a demand all along for breeding 
ewes, but not many are offered, amd these 
sell at $4.25 to $5 per 100 pounds. Ohio 
has a good many unmarketed sheep left, 
and there are a good many in parts of 
Michigan, while Colorado reports many 
flocks yet to come. Prices for sheep, year- 
lings and lambs are still very much lower 
than in former years. Vooled consign- 
ments sold as follows: Lambs, $5.25 to 
5: ewes, $3.75 to $4.80; wethers, $4.25 
bucks, $2.75 to $3.50; yearlings, 
$4.75 to $5.75. Clipped lambs sold at $5 
o 5.80. The dullness of the wool markets 
has made it profitable for sheepmen to 
shear their flocks in advance of marketing 
them. 

Horses continue to be marketed liber- 
ally in numbers, and usually there is good 
buying during the first half of the week, 
but buyers are apt to hesitate in bidding 
for common kinds. Many country orders 
are received for farm mares and workers, 
and these are filled at prices ranging from 
$75 all the way up to $265, with the great- 
er part of the desirable farm workers go- 
ing at $100 to $150. while the better kinds 
of mares go at $200 and upward. Fancy 
drafters are purchased at high figures, 
1,700 to 1,800-pound animals bringing $250 
to $300 and better, and well-matched pairs 
of 1,400 to 1,600-pound horses bring $400 
to $550. Good drafters are selling at $200 
to $245. W. 





LOW COLONIST RATES TO PACIFIC 
COAST, DAILY FROM MARCH 10 
TO APRIL 10. 

For daily and personally conducted tours 
via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North- 

western line. 

Personally conducted California tours 
in Pullman tourist sleeping cars leave 
Chicago every Tuesday and Thursday. 
Double berth, Chicago to the coast, costs 
less than ever before. 

For full particulars write S. A. Hutchin- 
son, manager Tours Dept., 212 Clark St., 
Chicago, or apply to ticket agents North- 
western line. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

Mar. 21—Cahill _Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 

Mar. 22—John Lister, Conrad, lowa. 

Mar. 29—White & Smith, St. Cloud, Minh., 
and H. G. McMillan & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. Sale at Sioux City. 

‘Apr. 7—W. H. Schaffer, Keensburg, IIl.; 
dispersion sale. 

Apr. 25—E. A. Hess, Council Bluffs, Towa. 

June 13—Bellows Bpos., Maryville, Mo. 

Elisworth, Iowa. 


Oct. 10—Car! Sparboe, 
Oct. 11—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 12—A. L. Grimm, Zearing, lowa. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Apr. 19—A. C. Binnie & Son, Alta, Iowa. 
Apr. 20—Lee Cantine, Quimby, Iowa. 
May 31 and June 1—Chas. Escher & Son, 


Botna, Iowa, 
June 7—A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, Ia. 
June 8—A. R. McMillan & Co., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. Sale at Waterloo. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running musi have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issuein order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


If you are interested in buying good 
Short-horns, see page 536 of this issue. 

L. C. Reese, of Prescott, Iowa, offers 
gs0me good Short-horn buiis for sale, most 
of them of straight Scotch breeding, and 
including one of the growthiest yearling 
Scotch bulls he ever raised. See ad on 
page 536, and write or visit Mr. Reese if 
interested in buying. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

he Short-horn sale to be held by Cahill 
Bros., of Rockford, lowa, March 21st, in- 








cludes four Scotch bulls, one being eut of 
the great cow, Pollyanthus A., and is a 
young bull of decided merit. In all, there 
will be seven bulls. The females will 
mostly either have a calf at foot or be 
bred to the superior Scotch bulls College 
Reformer, Merry Goods and Blythesome 
Baron. The cattle to be offered wili be 


found strictly reliable. 

Taylor & Jones, Williamsville, Il., write 
@s follows: ‘‘We had pianned to save the 
best of our Percherons, Shires and Bel- 
gians of last year’s impurtation for our 
show horses for 1911, but as we had such 


splendid success this last year in showing 
freshly imported stallions, we have de- 
cided to sell these stallions that we had 


planned to show the coming season and 
import a fresh lot for the fall shows. Buy- 
ers can now have an opportunity to get 
these horses at very reasonable prices, 
and if you will come soon, we will show 
you a lot that have heretofore been re- 
served.” 

A. C. Binnie & Son, of Alta, Iowa, and 
Lee Cantine, of Quimby, Iowa, will sell 
Angus cattle on April 19th and 20th. the 
Binnie sale to be held at their farm near 
Alta, and the Cantine sale to be held at 
Quimby. The offering in the two sales 
will comprise 100 head, giving breeders 
and farmers interested in buying the best 
class of Aberdeen Angus cattle an excel- 
lent oportunity for selection. Both herds 
stand high in Angus circles. Full partic- 
ulars concerning the respective offerings 
will be given later. Watch for them, and 
make a memorandum of the date and 
make your plans to attend. 

A book on potato diggers has been is- 
sued by the A. b. Farquhar Co., Ltd., of 
Box 206, York, Pa., makers of the Suc- 
cess Jr., which is especialiy designed for 
6mall patches, and the Farquhar. Their 
booklet gives practical information with 
regard to potato growing, and they will 
be giad to send you a copy thereof on re- 
quest. They claim that their digger saves 
at least 15 cents per bushel on the cost of 
digging, and that it gets the potatoes out 
of the ground clean and in whole sizes, 
mot mashing or cutting them. The booklet 
gives their full claims. Ask for it if you 
@re interested in potato diggers. 

Hereford bul's, also females, are adver- 
tised for sale this week by Z. T. Kinsell, 
the well-known Hereford breeder, of Mt. 
Ayr, Iowa. Mr. Kinsell has one of the 
oldest and best herds in the state, and a 
few years ago, when he was an exhibitor 
he was a strong winner at the state fair. 
His breeding herd is composed of a fine 
lot of cows of splendid scale, and Mr. Kin- 
Sell has made it a point to breed for good 
scale for years. He has found that certain 
blood lines produced a larger type of cattle 
than certain other blood lines, and he ad- 
hered to the blood lines that produced 


size. It will pay you to visit Mr. Kinsell 
if interested in buying good registered 
Herefords. Kindly mention Wallaces’ 


Farmer when writing. 

A farmer who has made a success of 

owing high-class field seeds is Fred Mc- 

ulloch, of Hartwick, Iowa. Mr. McCul- 
joch won prizes at all of the big shows on 
his regenerated Swedish select seed oats, 
and his timothy and clover seed, as well 
a@s seed corn. Mr. McCulioch has choice 
regenerated Swedish select seed oats for 
Sale, and also an extra choice lot of seed 
corn, and he will be giad to quote prices 
on his seeds to Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
on request. His advertisement will be 
found in this issue, and we refer our 
readers to it. He can ship over the 
Northwestern or the Rock Island railways, 
as he is close to the main line of the Rock 
Island. All correspondence with regard to 
his seeds should be addressed to him at 
Hartwick, Iowa. The mention of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing will be appre- 
ciated. 

With reference to the Poland China gilts 
they are advertising, and aiso the boars 
of August and September farrow, L. F. 
.Fisher & Sons, who make a specialty of 

@ type Poland Chinas, write: “The 
September and August boars and gilts 
We are offering are an extra good lot, com- 
fining size with quality, Their sire, Fish- 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


er’s Expansion, sires pigs with great bone 
and jength, and they still retain plenty of 
quality, which means an easy feeding big 
hog. At eighteen months old, he meas- 
ured 70 inches in length, 66 inches in heart 
girth, 36 inches in height, and had a nine 
and one-half inch bone. He weighed in 
good condition 600 pounds. These young 
boars measure 36 to 40 inches in length, 
45 to 46 inches in girth, and have 7% to 
8 inch bone, weighing 200 pounds, They 
can be used at once, and wiil please those 


wanting a good fall boar or gilt We can 
furnish gilts bred for fall farrow if de- 
sired. On account of having extra good 


results with our early pigs, we can also 
spare a few fall yearling gilts bred for 
April farrow, and would be glad to have 
those wanting good bred gilts to write us 


at once. They will be bred to Fisher’s 
Chief Price.” Note the Messrs. Fisher’s 
advertisement in this issue, and when 


writing them mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
THE SIOUX CITY SHORT-HORN SALE. 


An occasion of interest io Short-horn: 
admirers will be the sale scheduled to 
take place at Sioux City, Iowa, March 
29th. The sellers are Messrs. White & 
Smith, of St. Cioud, Minn., and Messrs. 
H. G. MeMillan & Sons, of Rock Rapids, 
Iowa. The offering is composed chiefly of 


Scotch cattle, and, furthermore, they are 
selected specimens of the leading Scotch 
families. Ringn.aster, the sensational ball 
of 1910, will be represented in the sale by 
a number of his calves, which sell at foot 
with their dams, besides many of the 
cows will be bred to him. Ringmaster is 
conceded by both foreign and American 
judges who have passed on him as being 
one of the best bulls the breed has ever 
produced on either continent. The sale 
will therefore afford a rare opportunity to 
secure some of his blood. We call partic- 
ular attention to the bull calf sired by 
him, selling with its dam, Dorothea 5th, 
as a proof of the merit of the get of this 
great bull. This calf has the prospect of 
devioping into a bull the equal of its sen- 
sational sire. The dam has a naticnal 
reputation of showyard fame, and it would 
seem that the combined good qualities of 
both sire and dam have been transmitted 
to this calf. Messrs. McMillan have a half 
dozen or more daughters of Morning Joy, 
that will weigh from 1,500 to 1,700 pounds, 
and for thickness and smoothness are 
hard to excel. They are conclusive evi- 
dence that Morning Joy has been and is a 
strong factor in the Lakewood herd. The 
nine daughters of the great March Knight 
and five by the noted show bull Superbus, 
together with the Morning Joy cows, will 
give the exacting buyer an unusual oppor- 
tunity for securing the breed's most ad- 
mirable cows. The number of calves at 
foot and the many cows near calving give 
the offering the appearance of one that is 
breeding rapidly. A cow calf by Superbus 
and of right age for the senior class this 
fall, and one of unmistakable show form, 
will sell with its dam, Grace Darling, a 
beautiful, large, queenly cow of the Scotch 
Graceful family, and a daughter of Bap- 
ton Nonpareil. Grace Darling and Maud 
Muller are two exceedingly valuable cows. 


The latter has a March Knight cow calf 
at foot, and both cows are re-bred to 
Ringmaster. The eight bulls are all of 


serviceable ages and are a uniformly good 
lot. A number are of the herd heading 
sort. There isn’t an undesirable animal 
listed for the auction. It is one of the 
top offerings of the season, and, as the 
catalogue will show, nothing surpasses the 


edigrees therein contained. Mention 
Vallaces’ Farmer and write to either 
White & Smith, at St. Cloud, Minn.,. or 


to H. G. MeMillan & Sens, of Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa, for a catalogue. Note the an- 
nouncement on another page of this issue. 


CHOICE SULTAN 2D AND OTHER 
HIGH-CLASS SCOTCH SHORT- 
HORNS IN JOHN LISTER’S 
SALE, MARCH 22D. 

The great offering of Scotch Short-horn 
cattle to be sold by Hon. John Lister next 
Wednesday, March 22d, at his well-known 
Pleasant Ridge Farm, near Conrad, Iowa, 
should not fail to attract a large crowd 
of appreciative followers of this justly 
popular bred of cattle. For reasons stated 
last week, Mr. Lister is practically dis- 
persing his entire herd, which is recog- 
nized as one of the best in the state. Mr. 
Lister has been in the business continu- 
ously since 1884, and he enjoys an envi- 
able reputation among his neighbors and 
all who know him. This is his ninth pub- 
lic sale of Short-horn cattle, and he will 
be much pleased to see all his old friends 
in the business, as well as new ones, at 
the sale. He has always made it a point 
to offer good, useful cattle of the choicest 
breeding—the kind that make the buyers 
money—but never has he catalogued an 
offering stronger in these qualities than 
this one. An Illiniis Short-horn breeder 
who recently visited Mr. Lister’s herd in 
search of a herd bull, told the writer that 
Mr. Lister has the best herd he had seen 
in all his travels. The bull offering in- 
cludes a rare attraction in the yearling 
Sultan-Choice Goods bred bull, Choice 
Sultan 2d, a red roan with the lines of a 
show bull and the qualities of a great 
sire. Both the Sultan and Choice Goods 
strains have been remarkably successful 
in the show ring, and the commingling 
of these popular prize-winning blood lines 
has proven a great success in Choice Sul- 
tan 2d. He has good length and great 
depth of body. He stands on_ short, 
straight legs, with his thighs well let down 
to his hocks. He has a good bull head 
and horn, a short neck, smooth shoulder, 
is full back of the shoulders, has a good 
back well covered and is ribbed up close. 
He also combines good scale with an 
abundance of quality. The sale also in- 
cludes the Lind bred herd bull, Scottish 
Victor, a very choicely bred Cruickshank 
Victoria, sired by the show bull Imp. 
Blackwatch, and out of Victoria Myrtle, 
by Imp. Fancy’s Pride. The grand-dam is 
the imported cow, Victoria Mary, one of 
the good ones imported by N. A. Lind. 
The noted Cruickshank sires, Commodore, 
Pride of the Isle and Champion of Eng- 
land, are close to the top of the igree. 
The bull is a roan of the thick, blocky, 
quality type, and is now in his four-year- 
old form. Among the unger bulls in 
the offering are two sons of Scottish 
Victor, one a red of the Cruickshank Flora 





family, and the other a roan of the Cruiek- 
shank Orange Biossom famiiy. Both are 
out of Feariess Victor dams. Two are 
sired by Fearless Victor, one of them a 
December yearling, roan, out of the good 
Cruickshank Dorothy cow, Do Not Mar. 
Another is a Parsons bred bull, called 
Ruddington Duke. He is a blocky, red 
yearling, sired by Scottish Champion and 
out of Lady Ruddington, by Fearless Vic- 
tor, while the grand-dam is Imp. Ruby of 
Ruddington, by Lordly Archer. There 
are nine bulls in all, all Scotch but one. 
The cows and heifers are a splendid lot 
of home-bred and imported Scotch, as 
stated in these columns last week. They 
include some exceptionally good heifers, 
one of which was grand champion at the 
Marshall County Fair last year. They 
include daughters of the good breeding 
Scotch bulls, Fearless Victor, Prince 
Robin, Sultan, Royal Knight, Lord Missie, 
Imp. Morning Star, Imp. Blackwatch, Fitz 
Eustace, and the Duthie bulls, Lordly 
Archer and Village Archer. Some par- 
ticulars were given last week, and others 
are worthy of special mention if space 
would permit. The catalogue should be in 
the hands of those interested, and it will 
gladly be sent to those who will write 
for it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Par- 
ties from a distance will find free convey- 
ance from Conrad, and also from Union. 
See announcement on page 536, and con- 
sult your own interests by patronizing 
the sale. 


MAPLE GROVE ANGUS DISPERSION 
SALE. 


Angus supporters and admirers will do 
weil not to overlook the closing out gale to 
be held by Mr. James Williams, at Mar- 
cus, Iowa, March 22d. It is the cream of 
what was once a very large herd. The 
_herd as it now stands represents but three 
families, Blackbirds, Ericas and Prides, 
the Blackbirds comprising more than half 
the herd. We are familiar with each of 
the many sales held from this old-estab- 
lished herd, and we know whereof we 
speak when we say that at no other time 
has there been such an array of individual 
excellence and aristocratic breeding from 
this herd. We can not help but think 
that Mr. Williams is making a serious 
mistake in disposing of this valuable col- 
lection of cattle at this particular time. 
It should, however, be fortunate for those 
in a position to handle a few good cattle, 
and to those contemplating embarking in 






the business, to avail themselves of this 
opportunity. The young bulls are a de- 
cidedly meritorious lot, being of the heavy 


quartered, low down type. The herd bull, 
Black Predominator, will of course be the 
star attraction. There are few bulls his 
equa!, and we know of none being offered. 
Coming from champions on both sides, it 
is but reasonab'e to expect a great bull 
and one that will transmit his good qual- 
ities. The final announcement appears 
with this issue. 


OF INTEREST TO DRAFT HORSE MEN. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., the 
big draft horse importers of Lincoln, Neb., 
make an announcement this week on page 
539 that is of special interest to buyers 
of registered imported draft horses, 
whether it is the farmer wanting but one 
stallion or the dealer wanting a dozen. 
This firm does such a big business and 
are so well equipped for buying the best 
and handling a big business, that they can 
offer many advantages to buyers. Study 
their announcement this week, and write 
for particulars, or, better still, make a trip 
to Lincoln and get acquainted with this 
firm, and see the good horses they have 
for sale. You will find the firm strictly 
reliabie, and if you buy you will get what 
they advertise and what you want—a good 
horse from a good herd, and backed by a 
good pedigree. The firm has had a big 
trade this season, and one day recently 
had buyers for twenty horses. They have 
lately received a new importation, and 
would be pleased to hear from our readers 
interested in buying. Address Watson, 
Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., Dept. 2, Lin- 
coin, Neb. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS BULLS, COWS 
AND HEIFERS FOR SALE. 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers desiring to 
buy Aberdeen Angus bulls, cows or heif- 
ers, either singly or in any number de- 
sired up to carload lots, will find a visit 
to the Longbranch Angus breeding farm 
of Chas. Escher & Son, of Botna, Iowa, 
of especial interest. Messrs. Escher main- 
tain the largest herd of pure-bred Aber- 
deen Angus cattle in the country. Just 
as they state, the Aberdeen Angus cattle 
breeding and feeding is a practical farm 
work with them. It is their business, and 
they have studied it and made a success 
of it. A visit to their farm by any man 
who contemplates the establishment of 
an Aberdeen Angus herd, or by the man 
who desires to add a good bull or females 
to a herd already established can not fail 
to be most interesting and profitable. 
Messrs. Escher & Son extend to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers a cordial and urgent invi- 
tation to visit them. They would like to 
show them their cattle personally, but if 
for any reason they can’t come, they will 
be glad to describe and quote prices on 
either bulls or females in lots as desired 
by mail. Our readers will find them ab- 
solutely trustworthy and reliable to deal 
with in every way, and it is worth a good 
deal to obtain foundation stock from a 
—— such as Messrs. Escher & Son main- 
in. 
M. P. LANTZ OFFERS ANGUS BULLS. 
It is twenty head of Angus bulls which 
Mr. M. P. Lantz, of Carlock, Il., is offer- 
ing from his I!lington herd of Angus cat- 
tle. Three head are choicely bred Black- 
birds. One is sired by Eric 9th of Keillor 
Park, and two by Zara the Great, the 
great herd bull which has been in use so 
long in the herd. One is a Pride, by Royal 
Blackbird bull, and is a low-down, blocky 
ealf, with good loin and quarters, and a 
very typical Angus head. We also noted 
two good Queen Mother bulls, one by 
Eric of Keillor Park and one by Zara the 
Great. These two bulls are strong and 
vigorous, having weight and age for strong 
service. Also a Trojan Erica, a doubie 
Erica out of an extra good cow, is listed 
for sale at reasonable figures. Mr. Lantz 
advises us that he has sold a bull to 
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everyone who came to see them, which 
speaks quite highly for the offering. The 
females of the herd have come through the 
winter in fine condition, and buyers will 
find a fine lot of young bulls coming one 
year old this spring, with breeding and 
merit that can not fail to please. Parties 
wanting good bulls from a reliable breed- 
er out of a high-class herd should write 
Mr. Lantz or make him a visit: 


THE OXFORD HAY LOADER. 


The Oxford hay loader, advertised on 
page 512 of this issue, Lasack Bros. & 
Co., of Oxford Junction, Iowa, will strong- 
ly appeal to our readers interested in buy- 
ing a satisfactory hay loader. It is im- 
proved this year with apron, and other 
points of merit are light draft, direct gear, 
no chains to wear out, and no shoes. It 
is a one-man loader, and is very strongly 
recommended by all who have used it, 
many claiming it to be tie best on the 
market. Write for particulars and spe- 
cial terms to new buyers. Mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 


AN ENGINE THAT !S DIFFERENT. 

An engine of exclusive design will be 
found in the Jackson automobiles made 
by the Jackson Automobile Co., of Jack- 
son, Mich., who call attention to the six 
different styles they make in an adver- 
tisement on page 497. Jackson cars have 
what is termed a unit power plant—that 
is, all the working parts of the engine and 
also the clutch and transmission are en- 
closed in one oil-tight case, thus keeping 
all working parts free from dust. This 
principle also eliminates considerable 
noise, with the result that the Jackson 
engine is powerful and silent, and gives 
the minimum amount of trouble. The 
manufacturers claim that it is the nearest 
“trouble proof’’ engine on the market, and 
they want you to investigate and decide 
for yourself whether they are right or 
not. Their advertisement this week illus- 
trates the Jackson roadster, which seils 
at $1,900; it has 100-inch wheel base, 32 by 
8% tires, and 4 by 4 motor, full elliptic 
springs, which make it a very easy riding 
car over even rough roads, and they are 
built to stand hard service. The Model 39 
Jackson touring car sells for $1,250, the 
Model 38 Torpedo $1,650, the Model 41 
$1,700, and Model 51 $2,200, the latter be- 
ing the 50 horse power car which the 
Jackson Company make. The Jackson 
Automobile Company know that the farm- 
er appreciates merit in engines, and they 
want him to be sure and send for their 
Catalogue No. 29, which gives a detailed 
description of their unit power plant, and 
shows why their engine gets the greatest 
amount of power possible from the bore 
and stroke. [n other words, it shows how 
the Jackson utilizes all the power that it 
is possible to utilize in a gasoline engine 
of its size. Their engine is not an experi- 
ment, but has been on the market for 
ten years. 


A PRACTICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
PLASTER. 
Compo-board is the product of the 


Northwestern Compo-board Co., which is 
being utilized in a good many places in 


the place of lath and plaster. [t comes 
in strips from four feet wide and from 
eight to eighteen feet long, exactly the 


height of your walls or the length of your 
ceilings You can put on a strip of Compo- 
board in a good deal less time than it 
would take to lath and plaster the same 
surface, and the manufacturers point out 
that it is absolutely moisture-proof and 
sanitary, and that it will always be per- 
fectly dry. They also point out that 
Compo-board will outlast plaster several 
times over, and that you can paint, paper 
or kalsomine Compo-board just the same 
as ordinary walls. They have issued a 
very interesting booklet telling about their 
product, and will be glad to send it with 
@ sample of their product to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. Al! in- 
quiries should be addressed to the North- 
western Compo-board Co., 4204 Lyndale 
avenue, north, Minneapolis, Minn. Our 
readers who are contemplating putting up 
a house this season or who want to make 
changes in their homes, should by all 
means investigate this product before or- 
dering their material. 
TODD’S STRAWBERRIES. 

In starting his annual strawberry ad- 
vertisement this vear, Mr. J. L. Todd, of 
J. L. Todd & Co., Route 3, Des Moines, 
Jowa, says: “My customers appreciate 
the extra quality of my strawberry plants, 
and praise them very highly. One cus- 
tomer in Montana writes me that the 
— he bought of me raised such fine 

erries that twelve filled a quart box, and 
they were the finest berries he had ever 
seen. I am making a special offer to read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer, to send 100 choice 
new variety Senator Dunlap and 100 of 
two other choice varieties, together with 
my litt'e booklet, telling how to raise 
small fruit, all for $1. My catalogue will 
also be sent free.” Mr. Todd's advertise- 
ment appears elsewhere in this issue, and 
we refer our readers thereto. In taking 
advantage of his offer, remittances should 
be made by bank draft or money order. 
All orders will be promptly filled. 


ADLER’S COLLEGIAN CLOTHES. 

Ready-made clothes which have a fit to 
them, lots of style, and which are made 
from the best quality of goods are Adler's 
Collegian clothes, for men, which sel! at 
from $15 to $30 for both suits and over- 
coats. They are manufactured by the 
David Adler & Sons Clothing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who for years have been 
makers of high-class clothes for men. The 
greatest care is used in the selection of 
the materials from which Adler clothes 
are made. Great care is likewise taken 
in the making up thereof, there being a 
quality and style about Adier clothes that 
you do not get in ordinary ready-to-wear 
clothes. In their initial advertisement 
this spring, the David Adier & Sons Cloth- 
ing Co. call attention to the value of their 
Adler Collegian clothes, and urge the 
young men who read Wallaces’ Farmer to 
make it a point to ask their dealer for 
Adiler’s Collegian clothes the next time 
they need either a suit or an overcoat. If 
the dealer in your town doesn’t keep Adler 
clothes, they want you to write them. In 
any event, they want you to ask for the 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


March 10, 1914, 








he Season’s Attractive Short-Horn Sale 








Will Occur at Sioux City, lowa, Wednesday, March 29 
When Messrs. White g ‘Smith (Leslie Smith), of Si. 
Cloud, Minn., and Messrs. H. G. McMillan & Sons, 
of Rock Rapids, lowa, Will Join in Selling 48 Head 








of carefully selected cattle. 


The offering will be three-fourths Scotch. 


There will be 8 bulls. 


One of the attractions will be the 


great show cow, Dorothea Sth, who together with her sister, Dorothea 2d, has no doubt won ist as produce more times than any 


otherentry. Dorothea Sth sells with bull calf at foot, acoming herd header, by the reigning champion Ringmaster. 


There will be 9 


daughters of the great March Knight, 5 daughters by the show bull Superbus, and 7 daughters of the superior sire, Morning Joy. 


Also 1 splendid daughter of Bapton Nonpareil, 


valf for the coming fall shows. 


the dam of the best calf shown by White & Smith last year. 
She is a better cow and from same dam as 38th Duchess of Gloster that sold publicly in Omaha not long ago for $1,000. 
number of cows will sell with calves at foot and bred to Lakewood Sultan, Morning Joy, March Knight, Superbus, ‘and the 1 
feated champion Ringmaster. 


WHITE & SMITH, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 


The calf is of exacting form. 


Catalogue on application to 


or to 


Grace Darling, that sells with cow calf at foot by Superbus that will be a senior 
Maud Muller sells with cow calf by March Knight. 
38th Duchess of Gloster, by March ‘Knight, sells in calf to Ringleader. 


Maud Muller is 


A large 
inde- 


H. G. McMILLAN & SONS, Rock Rapids, fowa 


COLS. WOODS AND BELLOWS, AUCTIONEERS 

















SHORT-HORNS AT AUCTION 25-remaces-7 succs 


Four Scotch and all chotcely Scotch topped. 


Six cows with calves at foot 


All of breeding age are 


bred to the noted bulls Blythesome Baron and Merry Goods. Catalog on application to 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 
Auctioneer 


CAHILL BROS., ROCKFORD, IOWA 














HAN PSHIRES. 
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L. C. MILLER & SON, 





and ‘wees not «kin; a few choice aged sows bred for fall litters. 





[om J HAMPSHIRE HOGS [=] 


e have for sale gilts bred for fall; boars ready for service; young pigs in ao ong 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


BERKSHIRES. 





Woodlawn Herd 
POLAND.-CHINAS 


A nice, smooth, growthy lot of bred gilts of 
March and April farrow, sired by M. Boy 171269, he by 
John Miller's Dry Creek Chief. Gilts are out of ma- 
tured and well bred dams and are bred to farrow last 
of March and April to service of B.'s Mastodon 171271, 
one of the best fall boars sold in the Wm. Pedrick 
sale, October 2ist, when 24 head by his sire, P.’s Mas- 
todon, averaged &0, Tnese gilts will be priced 
much cheaper than the same kind of sows 
are selling for at the public sales. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. 
H. G. BOYER, Lovilia, lowa 





Prices r 


R. 2, Canton, iMlinois 








CHESTR WHITES 





them. 
A. B. HEATH, 





Both the gilts and price wili please you. 





Chester White Bred Gilts 


Due to farrow latter part of March and April for sale. 
have pleased my patrons tn former years. 


Good ones—the kind that 
Would like to have you to come and see 
If you can’t come, write. 


Moute 1, Newell, lowa 








Healey’s Chester Whites 


Am now offering twenty spring gilts 
and tried sows bred for March and April farrows. 

We can supply new blood to old customers. Cor- 
Trespondence promptly answered. 


JAS. HEALEY, Remsen, lowa 
Shipping points. Marcus on Illinois Cent., or Gran- 
ville on C. & N. W. BR. R. 


Chester White Bred Sows 


Some choice sows sired by the old champion, ©. K. 
Mikado, and bred to a first prize boar, winner at the 
last lowa State Fair. Prices reasonable. Address 
L. C. REESE, Prescott, Adams Co., Ia. 


WE PAY EXPRESS 


charges and ship C. O. D. 
Choice Chester White Bred Gilts 
not akin. Catalog free. Addiess 
B.M. BOYER & SONS, Farmington, Ia. 








DUROC JERSEYS. 


DeYOUNG’S DUROCS 


Thirty King of Cols. Again 80267, Model Banker 81385 
and A Wonder 93093. Spring gilts bred to three choice 
boars to farrow in March and April. Will be priced 
reasonable. Write or visitme. Farm adjoins town. 


A. J. DeYOUNG 
R. 2, Sheldon, lowa 


Brighton Farm 


The Duroc Jerseys’ Paradise 


Bred sows now ready—what we think desirable 
stock. Kemember, you deal direct with us. 
The stock goes direct from our farm to you at our 
risk. You have no auctioneer’s word to take or ex- 
travagant bills to pay. Visit us if possible, if not 
write your wants. 

HOFFMAN & CHAPMAN 
Cherokee County, Washta, Iowa 











Qo" 10 Imp. Chester White boars, gilts, Sept., Feb, 
March, April. Bred sows. Stock mated. Large 
kind. Pedigree free. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, 11). 








JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 











Oskaloosa, lowa 


IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOCK 
STRONG IN COMBINATION BLOOD 


Address as above. 





BUY A JERSEY BULL 


or bull calf sired by Olga’s Prince. Two 
cows from this family have butter records of 1,000 Ibs 
per year. Write for circular and prices. 

CHARLES HOW ELL, Rockford, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








Balmat & Son, Duroc Breeders 


Mason tang iowa 
Nothing for sale at the present time. We are in 
the market for a fall yearling boar for the 
coming show season. Has any one such to offer? 








GUERNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernse 


bulls I now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 


Preel, 1, 11, 
W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, OWA 








POLLED DUBRHAMS 








FO a SAL eE 6 Polled Durham bulls, 


including my herd bull. Doug- 
lass. J. W. Dunlap, Maquoketa, lowa. 





Rio Vista Stock Farm 


40 falland spring Poland-China boars for 
sale from boars and sows of the biggest type 
known to the breed. Alsoa few Shropshire 
rams and ewes forsale. Address 
JNO. H. FITCM - Lake City, Ia. 


MONDAMIN HERDS 


We are offering 
POLAND.CHINA SOWS BRED 
for April and May farrow 
Also have a few 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 
10 to 12 month old for sale. 


Held Bros., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


GOOD LUCK HERD 
POLAND-CGHINAS 


A few strong, husky, heavy boned Aug. and Sept. 
boars and gjits forsale. Bone7to8inches. Aresired 
by Fisher's Expansion 154079. The large, prolific type 
with quality. Will ship on approval to description, 
express prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
your wants to 

L. S. FISHER & SON 
Phone 8 on I KR. 1, Edgewood, lowa 


CHOICE POLAND-CHINA GILTS BRED 


to first class herd boar for March and April litters. 
They are of large litters and from mature parents of 
500 to 600 Ibs. Satisfied customers for 20 years testify 
to ours being right type of hog. Few good boars yet. 
P.S.&S. BARR, Box WF, Davenport, la. 


POLAND-CHINA BRED GILTS FOR SALE 


oe right at 300 ]bs. Sires, Choice Price 

158567 and A. L.'s Chief 139225. Bred for 
March and April farrow to Black Major 168367 
and the Miller boar, M. C.’s Longfellow. Price 
$30 t0 835 while they last. A.L.SURFUS, Bristow, Ia. 


HILLCROFT POLANDS 


The champion Big Mischief and Hillcroft Half Ton 
in service. 
Choice fall pigs for sale. 
LYMAN PECK, 




















Ft. Calhoun, Neb. 


Poland-Ghinas 


Spring boars for sale, of the large, prolific type; 
Jumbo and Mastodon strains of breeding. Attractive 
prices to move them quickly. 
J.C. CHARLSON, 





Leland, lowa 





For SALE- Poland-China gilts, large and 
medium type. weighing up to 300 lbs. Write your 
wants to W. A. BISSONNETT, Charles City, lowa. 








MULE-FOOTED HOGS. 


Illinois Herd sec Mule-Foot Hogs 


The mule-foot is best by test. This hog is always 
alright. Easy feeders, growthy, kind and prolific. 
Booking orders for spring delivery. 

ENKRY M. BOSTON, New Berlin, Ill. 











GREGORY FARM 


Berkshire Winnings, 1910 International Show 


Senior yearling boar—ist on Keystone Duke, a son 
of Baron Duke 50th. ged sow—Ist on Mistress- 
piece. a litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Sentor 
yearling sow—ist on Masterpiece Handsome Lady, 


a daughter of Masterpiece. Junior yearling sow—2d 
on Mistressplece 3d, a full sister of Mistresspiece. 
Boar and three sows over one year—ist on Keystone 
Duke, Mistresspiece, Masterpiece Handsome Lady 
and Duke's Princess 7th Boar and three sows over 
one year bred by exhibitor—ist on above herd. Four 
swine get of sire, bred by exhibitor—ist on get of 
Masterpiece. Senior champion boar—Keystone Duke, 
a son of Baron Duke 50th. Grand champion boar— 
Keystone Duke. Senior champion sow—Mistress- 
piece, litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Grand 
champion sow—Mistresspiece. 

In every class where we had entries we won first 
prize, with the exception of one class where our entry 
was placed second. 

For bred sows write. 


W. S. CORSA, White Hall, If, 





BERKSHI bE 


rowi 

weaned. ve 
very fine pigs from last Fall D titers sell unsold 
Be sure and write before buying 


MORGAN ‘FARM -BELOIT- WIS 





Holland Farm Berkshires 


Woung 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, lowa 


boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
They will 








iS YORKSHIRES. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


THE BACON HOG 
The herd that won Premier 
Championship at St. Louis 
World's Fair.and Grand 
Champiorship on barrow all 
breeds and ages at the Chi- 
cago International, 1906 
Special offering 127 last 
spring gilts bred for farrow Marck to June, weighing 
250 to 400 Ibs., guaranteed safe in pig: certificate of 
registry furnished free. Can you beat the hreed for 
size, bone, prolificacy, constitutéon, bacon production 
and all around profitableness? Can you beat this herd 
in show record and breeding? Can you beat it in 
point of numbers and quality? Remember, there 
were farrowed 946 Yorkshires in this herd in 1910; 
that there were registered and sold for breeding pur- 
poses 301; that the above lot of 127 gilts was selected 
from 318 raised last spring. Remember, that we are 
responsible and guarantee all shipments. Remember, 
that bacon weights average highest on the market. 
Remember, that hog raising promises for 1911 more 
in profits than any other branch of farming. Remem- 
ber, the time of the year to buy gilts is this month. 
Address THOS. H. CANFIELD, a 
Box 6, Lake Park inn. 























AUCTIONEEKES. 


H. $. DUNCAN, GLEARFIELD, IA. 


FINE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Reference, leading fine stock breeder for whom I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
more dates. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
- PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, NO. 


SILAS 1G0, AUCTIONEER 


INDIANOLA, IOWA 
Successful sales in all breeds of live stock—cattle, 
hogs and horses. Write for dates. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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March 17, 1911. 


attractive and interesting style book which 
they have just issued. Either a postal 
eard or letter request mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer will bring you their style book, 
and you can get an excellent idea of Adler 
clothes and the quality thereof from this 
book. We would deem it a favor if our 
readers when writing for the book would 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


THE RAMBLER SPARE WHEEL. 


The man who has driven a motor car 
knows that his greatest trouble is tire 
trouble. It is liable to happen most any 
time on the road. Usually it. happens 
when you are least looking for it, and 
when you least desire. A feature with 
the Rambler motor cars, and it has been 
a very popular feature, is the Rambler 
spare wheel, Rambler cars coming 
equipped with a spare wheel, so that when 
a puncture is picked up along the road, 
all you need to do is tw slip one wheel off 
and put the other on. It only requires a 
few minutes’ time, as the spare wheel has 
a perfectiy inflated tire, so that there is 
no pumping up to do. Another feature 
which has made the Rambler car popular 
is the Rambler offset crank shaft, by 
means of which you can throttle the en- 
gine down on high gear so that the car is 
moving only as fast as a man usually 
walks. Still another feature is the straight 
line drive; other features are big wheels 
and tires which give easy riding qualities, 
brakes large enough to give you absolute 
security on dangerous hills, or where it is 
necessary to stop on short notice. Many 
farmers in Iowa and other states are driv- 
ing Rambler cars. The manufacturers 
thereof are the Thos. BL. Jeffery Co., whose 
main office and factory are at Kenosha, 
Wis., where they make practically every 
part that goes into the Rambler cars other 
than tires, the Rambler car being as com- 
pletely manufactured in its own plant as 
any car made. This is one of the main 
reasons why, the Thos. B. Jeffery Co. 
point out, that Rambler cars are growing 
each year in popularity. They will not 


only be glad to send you their Rambler 
catalogue, which describes the various, 
stvles of cars, among them the famous 


forty-inch wheel car, but also their claims 
therefor. They will also send you their 
Rambler magazine, a very attractive book- 
let with regard to motor cars. Either a 
postal card or letter request mentioning 
their advertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer 
will bring the catalogue and the maga- 
zine. 
HORSE AND COW CLIPPERS. 


The Stewart ball-bearing clipping ma- 
chine, which can be utilized not only for 
clipping horses but also cows, is adver- 
tised on page 514. This clipper can be 
purchased for the very reasonable price of 
$7.50, and orders will be filled by the Chi- 
cago Fiexible Shaft Co., of 639 La Salle 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., or by their dealers, 
as they have dealers in a good many towns 
in Iowa. They illustrate their clippers in 
their advertisement and call particular 
attention to practical and interesting lit- 
erature with regard to clipping horses and 
cattle, which they have issued for the 
benefit of their patrons and prospective 
patrons. They claim that clipped horses 
thrive on less feed, keep healthy, look bet- 
ter and do better work than the horses 
that are not clipped. Their clipper runs 
very easily, and can be operated by any- 
one. The gears are all of cut steel, and 
are enclosed and protected, running in oil. 
This clipper is one of the many different 
styles they make, and they will be glad 
to send you their catalogue which con- 
tains interesting literature with regard to 
clipping horses and cattle. 


A PRACTICAL AND SIMPLE AUTO- 
MOBIL 


An automobile that will appeal to the 
farmer on account of its mechanical sim- 
plicity, as the farmer is quick to appre- 
ciate good machinery, and which will also 
appeal to him as to looks, is the Oakland, 
manufactured by the Oakland Motor Car 
‘o., of 200 Oakland Ave., Pontiac, Mich., 
who tell about it in their initial advertise- 
ment in this week’s issue. Their adver- 
tisement contains three very interesting 
illustrations; first, one of the forty-horse 
power Model K car, complete, which sells 
at $,1600; the other two cuts are views of 
the engine, showing how simple a matter 
it is to get at all working parts of the 
engine, an ordinary wrench being all that 
is needed. The heads of the cylinders 
are easily removed, as are also the hand 
plates shown in the two cuts, and it is 
only a few minutes’ work to get inside of 
the motor. It is not necessary to take 
the whole engine down to clean out the 
carbon deposit. or if you want to tighten 
the crank shafts. Most cars require the 
taking off of the lower half of the crank 
case, and it is a good deal of work to get 
at the cylinders, but the manufacturers 
point out that you can get at the Oakland 
cylinders in a half an hour, and even in 
less time than that if you are a little bit 
expert in the use of a wrench. The cat- 
alogues which the Oakland Motor Car Co. 
have issued are full of interesting particu- 
lars concerning their car, and the splendid 
record it has made in hill climbs, road 
tests, endurance runs, etc., and they ask 
that the reader of Wallaces’ Farmer de- 
sSiring to buy an automobile which will 
give him the greatest amount of service 
with the least amount of trouble, inves- 
tigate their claims for the Oakland cars 
fore making his selection. Oakland cars 
are made in six different styles—the Oak- 
land 30 horse power, five passenger tour- 
ing car, with fore doors, selling for $1,200, 
and it can be furnished with detachable 
tonneau if desired; the 30 horse power. 
four passenger, toy tonneau, with fore 
door, sells for the very reasonable price of 
$1,150, and the 30 horse power, two pas- 
Senger runabout selis for $1,000. The 40 
horse power, five passenger touring car 
sells for $1,600, with the fore doors; with- 
out the fore doors, $1,500, and the 40 horse 
power roadster for $1,550. All Oakland 
Cars are warranted for one year. The 
equipment includes gas headlight, gas 
generator, tools, pumps, jack and repair 
case. The top glass front and speedo- 
meter, if they are desired, are extra, but 
are sold at very reasonable prices where 
purchased with the car. “Little Stories 
of Big Victories’ and ‘““‘The Man Whe Has 
Driven One” are two pieces of literature 
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which will give our readers a splendid 
idea of the record Oakland cars have 
made. You can use either the coupon 
which their advertisement contains, or a 
postal card or letter request, if you do not 
wish to mutilate the paper, will bring the 
special booklets, and also the 1911 cata- 
logue, which illustrates and describes the 
cars in detail. The two engine cuts in the 
advertisement are samples of the many 
interesting cuts the catalogue contains. 
We would deem it a favor if our readers 
would mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing for particulars. 


THE ABBOTT-DETROIT MOTOR 
CARS. 


An excellent likeness of the Abbott De- 
troit motor car, with doors in front, is re- 
produced in the advertisement of the Ab- 
bott Motor Co., of 100 Waterloo street, 
Detroit, Mich., on page 515. It is the Ab- 
bott Detroit car which is now making a 
trip of 40,000 miles, having been at it all 
winter, going through snow, mud—in short 
all kinds of roads—and making a great 
record. The price of the Abbott Detroit 
car is $1,500, without top or glass front. 
This price includes Bosch or Splitdorf 
magneto, whichever the buyer desires, a 
complete electric light outfit with head- 
lights and side and tail lights. In the 
Abbott Detroit book, the Abbott Motor 
Co. illustrate the several different styles 
of cars that they make, and give details 
with reference to the construction which 
it is not possible to give in an advertise- 
ment. The literature is interesting, and 
they will be glad to send same, as well as 
the story of the great run their Abbott 
Detroit bulldog car is making on the 40,- 
000 mile trip. They will appreciate our 
readers sending for this booklet, and also 
reading the advertisement on page 515. 

BUY A GRAIN DRILL. 

No farmer who has thirty or more acres 
of grain to sow can afford to be without a 
disk grain drill. Careful experiments by 
the experiment stations have proved con- 
clusively that the grain drill saves seed 
and gives a bigger crup. Not only that, 
but also if you want to seed down when 
you put in the small grain, you can do so 
at the same time with the drill, and you 
have a much better show of getting a 
stand of grass. One of the grain drills 
which is extensively used in Iowa territory 


is the Imperial horse lift drill, made by 
the La Crosse Plow Co. of Dept. K, La 
Crosse, ‘is., who illustrate their drill 


and give particulars with regard thereto 
in their advertisement on page 514. They 
will be glad to have you send for their 
beautifully illustrated catalogue, printed 
in four colors, which describes their Im- 
perial horse lift drill and tells why it is a 


good drill for the farmer to buy. They 
hope to send a good many readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer this catalogue. We 


hope that a good many of our readers will 
read the advertisement carefully, and 
mention the paper when asking for it. 


THE ARCADIAN MALLEABLE, NON- 
BREAKABLE IRON RANGE. 

Tough, malleable iron and charcoal iron 
plates which are riveted together air-tight 
without the use of stove putty, just like 
a locomotive boiler, are the materials from 
which Arcadian ranges, made by the Ar- 
cadian Malleable Range Co., of Dept. 42, 
Milwaukee, Wis., are made. 
many different styles of ranges which are 
very popular for farm use is illustrated 
in their advertisement on page 505. In 
this advertisement they call attention to a 
free booklet giving information about 
ranges, which they have issued. Every 
farm home needs a range, and the Ar- 
cadian Malleable Range Co. want readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who do not have a 
range in their home to secure their book- 
let and investigate their claims for the 
Arcadian range. They don’t ask you to 
take their word for it, but simply that you 
investigate and decide for yourself wheth- 
er the range is one which you will desire. 
Either a postal card or letter request will 
bring the booklet. 


INTERESTING LITERATURE ON 
WAGONS. 

The Davenport Wagon Co. of Daven- 
port, Iowa, makers of the Davenport roll- 
er bearing steel wagon, call attention to 
the interesting literature they have issued 
with regard to wagons, in their adver- 
tisement on page 510. They also give 
their claims in brief for the Davenport 
steel wagons, and they ask an opportunity 
to prove them. This wagon is not an ex- 
periment, but has demonstrated its worth 
on hundreds of farms in the corn belt. It 
is easy running, very strong, having a 
capacity of 5,000 pounds, and has features 
which are essentially different from any 
other wagon on the market. If you want 
to receive full information concerning the 
Davenport roller bearing steel wagon, just 
read their advertisement on page 510, and 
ask for their package No. 2. They would 
heartily appreciate the favor if our read- 
ers would mention the paper when an- 
swering their advertisement, and they 
hope that every one of our readers who 
is on the market for a wagon this season 
will secure their literature. 


COMPLETE dead + OUTFIT FOR 
11.50. 

An illustration of the 140-egg incubator 
which they sell for the very low price of 
$7.50, and also an illustration of their Belle 
City brooder, which they sell for only 
$4.85, or the two for $11.50, is given in 
the advertisement of the Belle City Incu- 
bator Co., Box 12, Racine, Wis., on page 
507. It is not a very big investment for 
those who think they would like to try 
an incubator, and Mr. J. V. Rohan, presi- 
dent of the Belle City Incubator Co., points 
out in this advertisement that it has 
proved a very profitable investment for 
those who have bought this outfit. He 
calls attention to the fact that the Belle 
City incubator won the Tycos cup contest 
over machines costing two to five times 
as much, and that the winner raised over 
97 per cent of the chicks hatched. He 
will be glad to fill your order for an incu- 
bator and brooder at $11.50, and remit- 
tance can be made by money or express 
order or bank draft. If the incubator and 


brooder don’t fulfill his guarantee, the 
money will be refunded. His book en- 
titled, “Hatching Facts,” tells all about 


One of the , 





the incubator and brooder, as well as 
about his offer, and it will be noted that 
he prepays the freight east of the Rocky 
Mountains on all orders, and ves a 
freight allowance west of the Roc . As 
a@ special favor, he asks that Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers taking advantage of the 
offer in his advertisement mention the 
paper when writing him. He hopes to 
have a good many requests for the book, 
“Hatching Facts.” 


A PRACTICAL SMALL AUTOMOBILE. 


The Hupmobile, runabout which is ad- 
vertised on page 509, is a thoroughly prac- 
tical and durable little car. The manu- 
facturers, the Hupp Motor Co., of Desk 
49, Detroit, Mich., know this to be the 
case, and they guarantee their car during 
the life thereof—not simply for three 
months but absolutely during the whole 
life of the car. This guarantee, of course, 
does not apply to tires, as tires are guar- 
anteed by the makers. This means that if, 
during the life of the car, any defect of 
material or workmanship is shown, that 
the Hupp Motor Car Co. will make good 
this defect. The Hupmobile runabout is 
not only low in first price, but it is very 
economical in up-keep. It weighs 1,200 
pounds, and is much lighter than the 
usual runabout, and thus requires the 
minimum of expense for tires, gasoline 
and oil. In fact, it has been stated on 
an authoritative source, and it seems 
reasonable, that the Hupmobile can be 
kept for less cost than a horse and buggy, 
and it will give many times more service. 
It will go anywhere that any car will go. 
It will go through mud much better than 
a large car, and it will stand up under 
hard service. This has been proved with- 
out a question. The Hupp Motor Co. have 
issued a very attractive catalogue which 
illustrates not only their runabout shown 
in their advertisement on page 509, but 
also the runabout with front doors, the 
touring car with front doors and without 
them, and the enclosed car which they 
make. They would like to send this cat- 
alogue to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer in- 
terested in motor cars. They will also 
send you the name of your nearest dealer 
if you desire, and you can go to him and 
he will give you a ride and explain fully 
the merits of the Hupp cars. Either a 
postal card or letter request will bring 
this information by return mai!. 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK BARGAINS. 

A good many thousands of dollars have 
been saved the farmers of the west on 
millwork by the Gordon Van Tine Co., of 
2247 Case street, Davenport, Iowa, who 
call particular attention to the special bar- 
gains they are offering in millwork and 
lumber in their advertisement on our back 
page this week. An interesting feature 
of this advertisement is the reproduction 
of four photographs of houses having the 
total cost of the building of the house 
and the cost of the millwork and lumber 
if you buy it of the Gordon Van Tine Co. 
If you buy either the millwork or lumber 
of the Gordon Van Tine Co., they will also 
furnish you architect’s plans, so- that it 
will be an easy matter for your carpenter 
to build these houses. They likewise il- 
lustrate a barn plan and give the price at 
which they will furnish the lumber and 
millwork. If you want hot-bed sash, roof- 
ing of any kind—in short, anything in the 
line of building material—the Gordon Van 
Tine Co. want you to write them, and if 
you have not already secured their plan 
book and their interesting catalogue, they 
want you to be sure and ask for them. 
The-catalogues of millwork, lumber and 
roofing are free, and the book of plans 
will be sent on receipt of 19 cents, which 
pays the postage. Read their advertise- 
ment. 


FENCE FROM OPEN HEARTH STEEL 
WIRE. 


The Pittsburg Steel Co., of Pittsburg, 


Pa., offer their patrons open hearth steel 
wire fencing. In commenting on their 
fence, they say: “The character of the 


metal used in manufacturing wire fencing 
counts more for fence life than anything 
else, since durability does not rest only 
in successful resistance to moisture, ex- 
treme climates or chemical conditions to 
which it may be subjected, but every bit 
as important is the employment in manu- 
facture of a metal of most even and hom- 
ogeneous nature, which will produce a 
wire that is strong, tough, resilient and 
absolutely safe by reason of its freedom 
from hard spots. Open hearth is the only 
metal producing wire meeting these exact- 
ing requirements, and it is used exclusive- 
welded 


ly by us in making electrically 
fence, the Pittsburg Perfect. The heads 
of open hearth nails do not snap off in 


being driven, and open hearth is equally 
successful as employed by us in produc- 
ing the most satisfactory fence staples. It 
is also interesting to note that railroads 
are now careful to specify open hearth 
when asking for bids on rails.” The Pitts- 
burg Steel Co. illustrate and give their 
claims for their steel fencing in their ad- 
vertisement on page 516. They ask that 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers send for their 
eatalogue showing the seventy-three dif- 
ferent styles and sizes of fencing which 
they make. 


SWEDISH SELECT SEED OATS FROM 
THE ORIGINATORS. 

The originators of Swedish Select seed 
oats were the Gartons, and they were first 
introduced in this country by the Garton- 
Cooper Seed Co., of 3503 South Morgan 
street, Chicago, [lil. The Garton-Cooper 
Seed Co. have a splendid lot of the regen- 
erated Swedish select oats of their own 
growing, and grown under their own su- 
pervision to offer, and they urge Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers who have not 
bought their seed oats to write them for 
the interesting book on Garton’s regener- 
ated Swedish Select seed oats, and the 
new breeds of other oats, wheat, barley, 
clover, alfalfa, etc., which they have orig- 
inated. In two interesting illustrations 
they show the difference between Garton’s 
regenerated oats and ordinary oats, in 
their advertisement on page 520. They 
will be glad to quote Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers prices on their oats and other 
seeds on request, and to send their Gar- 
ton’s book on the farm, which gives illus- 
trations from their famous plant breeding 
establishment in Warrington, England, 
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and which tells why their regenerated oats 

are best. A sample of Garton’s American 

grown regenerated Swedish Select oats 

will also be forwarded on request, and our 
ers will find them extra fine. 


A KRATZER SPRING WAGON, 


Every farmer knows how invaluable @ 
spring wagon on the farm is, especially 
at the spring season of the year. You 
can haul a good load to town with a spring 
wagon. You also have a comfortable ve- 
hicle to take your wife along with you to 
town if you want to, or you can use the 
spring wagon by putting on the extra 
seats and it takes only a few moments for 
a family carriage. There is no one vehicle 
on the farm that is really more useful. 
The Kratzer Carriage Co., of 102 First 
street, Des Moines, illustrate the Kratzer 
spring wagon in an advertisement on page 
513, and call attention to their full line of 
vehicles, which are made in Des Moines, 
and made with particular reference to the 
use of the western farmer. A very hand- 
some catalogue illustrating Kratzer spring 
wagons, Kratzer single buggies and road 
wagons, Kratzer farm carriages, etc., has 
been issued by the Kratzer Carriage Co., 
and they will gladly send this catalogue 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
enough interested to mention the paper 
when asking for it. They would appreci- 
ate the favor when writing them if you 
would tell them in what kind of a buggy 
you are most interested. No matter what 
you want, they can supply you. 


STUDEBAKER WAGONS. 

A name that stands for quality in farm 
wagons is Studebaker. Sixty years in the 
business of successful manufacture are 
back of the Studebaker name. The name 
means quality of material and quality of 
workmanship, and this reputation for 
quality has old Studebaker wagons in ev- 
ery civilized country. The Studebaker 
plant today covers 101 acres of ground, 
and it is the largest vehicle factory in the 
world. No detail in the careful manufac- 
ture of wagons is overlooked in this great 
factory. If you want to know what the 
making of a good wagon means, the 
Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing Co., of 
South Bend, Ind., would like to have you 
write for their booklet entitled, “The 
Farmers’ Friend,"’ which illustrates and 
describes the Studebaker wagons in de- 
tail, and, explains why the Studebaker 
Bros. Mahufacturing Co. claim that they 
are the most economical and satisfactory 
to buy. Either a postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring this booklet. 


A RELIABLE DISK CULTIVATOR. 

The advantages of the disk cultivator 
are pointed out in an advertisement on 
page 510, by the Janesville Machine Co., 
of 24 Center street, Janesville, Wis., who 
illustrate therein their Janesville disk cul- 
tivator. Their claims in brief for the 
Janesville are that it will work in any 
kind of soil, and that it can be utilized 
for deep, shallow or medium cultivation 
as desired. That it is a practical machine 
in cloddy or trashy ground, and that it 
can be utilized in hard or soft ground, 
smooth or rough ground, doing good work 
on any kind of ground that you use it on. 
This is the kind of cultivator the man 
having hard ground should use. The es- 
sential features of this cultivator are 
given in the advertisement, and the Janes- 
ville Machine Co. call particular attention 
to the booklet they have issued, giving all 
of their claims therefor, as well as giving 
information with regard to the famous 
Janesville gang and sulky plows, walking 
plows, disk harrows, ete. A postal card 


’ request to them at 24 Center street, Janes- 


ville, Wis., will 


return mail. 
A GASOLINE TRACTION ENGINE ON 
TRIA 


bring this literature by 


The Gas Traction Co., of 2763 University 
avenue, south, Minneapolis, Minn., offer 
to ship their Big Four, 30 horse power, 
gasoline tractor anywhere in the United 
States on trial. They don’t ask the buyer 
to pay a cent for their engine until he has 
given it a trial, and he doesn't need to pay 
a cent for it then if it does not make good. 
Their advertisement on page 523 gives 
partial information concerning their offer, 
and they want you to write fer the com- 
plete literature which they have issued de- 
scriptive of their engines and the work 
they will do. One of the special features 
of their engine is the automatic self- 
steering device, and it has many other 
features about which they will be giad to 
tell you. The literature they have issued 
is interesting and attractive, and will give 
our readers an excellent idea of the cost 
of running a gasoline traction engine for 
plowing, breaking. harvesting, threshing, 
disking, drilling, harrowing, etc. A series 
of attractive postal cards showing the gas 
tractor at work on different farms will 
also be forwarded on request. 


THE COST OF RUNNING AN AUTO- 
MOBILE. 

In an advertisement in this issue, the 
Willys-Overland Co., of 158 Central ave- 
nue, Toledo, Ohio. makers of the famous 
Overland cars, reproduce a letter from a 
doctor who kept careful track of the ex- 
pense of gasoline, lubricating oil, trans- 
mission grease, battery ceils, tires, the 
mending thereof—in short, absolutely all 
the expense incidental to running his car, 
and who found that the average cost, ev- 
erything considered, was about 45 cents 
per day. This is the kind of information 
that a good many wanting to buy an auto- 
mobile would like to have. The Overland 
people can give you a pretty good idea of 
what the average user of an Overland 
automobile finds the cost of the running 
thereof to be. In the case of Doctor Stew- 
art the cost was probably considerable 
more than it would be for the ordinary 
user as a doctor uses a car more than the 
average man would. The Willys-Overland 
Co. would be glad to have you write for 
their catalogue of Overland cars, which 
describes and gives the price on all mod- 
els. They will also be pleased to have 
you call on the Overland dealer, and he 
will be giad to give you a free demonstra- 
tion of the Overland car. If you don't 
know the name of the nearest Overland 
dealer, ask the Willys-Overland Co., and 
they will be glad to give it to you. They 
invite correspondence about Overland 
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Lister’s Short-horns at Auction 
Conrad, Grundy Co., la., Wednesday, March 22 


March 17, 1911, 














45 HEAD, 42 SCOTCH—9 BULLS, 36 FEMALES 















least for a year or two. 


and others bred to the 


toria Myrtle by Imp. 


Princess Royal, 





and their descendants. 


horns. 





ancy’s Pride. 


merit, breeding and usefulness. 


Col. Geo. P. Bellows, Auctioneer, assisted by Mason and White 


The offering includes the cream of the herd, as the lack of help and the health 
of the family requires a great reduction, or practical dispersion of the herd, at 


There will be 9 bulls and 36 cows and heifers, about a dozen with calves at foot 
reat Scotch bulls, Fearless Victor 174014, Scottish Victor 
and Choice Sultan 2d 333075, the latter a show bull of outstanding merit. 
Victor is a roan en oe Victoria, sired by Imp. Black Watch and out of Vic- 
He is well worthy a place at the head of a 

good herd. The young bulls are chiefly sons of Fearless Victor and Scottish Victor DAMS 
and are out of a good class of Scotch cows. 
The female offering is an unusually good one from the standpoint of individual 
There are imported Scotch cows and their pro- 
duce, and home bred Scotch of the choicest breeding. The Cruickshank Victoria, 
Duchess of Gloster, Butterfly, Matchless, Secret, Dorothy, Violet cates. 
Bud, Barmpton — and a few others are well represented, besides the imported 


Union on the Iowa Central Ry. Address for catalogue, 





GREATEST OFFERING EVER CATALOGUED FROM PLEASANT RIDGE HERD 









Scottish 


Etc 





The Offering Includes the Great Young Sultan- 
Choice Goods Bred Bull 


CHOICE SULTAN 2d 


A red roan; calved October 30, 1909 


SIRES BREEDEI 
Got by Sultan 227030... . F. W fare rdir 
Chotce Graceful . Imp. Choice Goods (76380) - as roca 
Imp Scotch Graceful. Scotch Thistle . ‘ - S. Marr 


This bull is just as good as his rich breeding indi- 
He is as near right as you find them. 
























Write for the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and arrange to be at the sale if you are interested in good Short- 
The sale will be held at Pleasant Ridge farm, 3} miles northwest of Conrad, on the Northwestern Ry., and 8 miles east of 


JOHN wrote cata lowa 











COL. SILAS iGO, 
Auctioneer 





Dispersion Sale of the Maple Grove Herd 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


WILL BE HELD AT 


Marcus, lowa, Wednesday, March 22d 


37 head that are the tops of my breeding and buying operations. 
young t bulls fit for service, 3 or 4 of which have the necessary quality for herd 
readers, and my great herd bull, Black Predominator 101689, a son of two 
grand champions, Prince Ito 2d and Blackbird 24th. 
bred or have calves at foot by Black Predominator, a bull which I believe you 
will agree with me in saying has but few equals and no superiors. 
ing contains 19 Blackbirds, 8 Ericas, 8 Prides and 2 Queen Mothers. 

The catalogue reveals the greatest lot of pedigrees ever listed, and you can- 
not fully appreciate the quality of the cattle until you have seen them. 
logue sent on request, by mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


JAS. WILLIAMS, Marcus, lowa 


There are 9 


The cows will either be 


The offer- 


Cata- 























ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 





WRITE —— 


J, DONOHOE, re. Ange Herd; M. H. DONOHOE, Prop. Oakfied Herd: 


HAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glenfol | Herd. 


HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 


Four great herds ¢ close together. 


























Angus Bulls 


And Heifers in Car Load Lots 


Sired by Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606 
In ages from 10 to 20 months, In good useful con- 
dition for the buyer. If you want bargain prices on 


bulis write me. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


20 YOUNG BULLS 20 


Herd headers— Blackbirds, Prides, Queen 
Mothers and other good sorts 

Stred by Zara the Great and Erica 9th of Keillor 

Patk. Can also spare a few heifers and cows. Write 

for prices if you want good Angus at bargain prices. 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois. 





INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalize 83737 
Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, lowa City, lowa 


PLAIN DALESTOCKFARM 


R. J. Godfrey & Son, Osage, Iowa 


BREEDERS OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Herd headed by the 2200-pound show bull, Black 
Ivanhoe 76888, Our motto: Not how many, but 
how good, 7 bulls, 12 heifers. 9 to 12 months old, of 
the Blackbird and Pride families. Priced to move 
them. Young stock of both sexes for sale—Black- 
birds, Ericas and Prides. 


Oak Glen Angus 


Ten Extra Good Bulls from one to two years 
old for sale at farmers’ prices. Mostly sired by the 
2100 1b. prize winning Mayor of Alta 6th, be by the 
champion Heather Lad of Emerson 2d. Also cows 
and heifers for sale bred to the superior Trojan 
Eric bull, Ex. 111595 by Imported Ear! Eric of Ball. 
Write me orcome and see the herd. The leading 
families are represented and the individuals wil! suit. 











W. S. AUSTIN . - Dumont, lowa. 


12 Angus Bulls 


Blackbirds. Queen Mothers, ete. Very best 
Angus type. You will buy if yousee them. Prices 
right. Visit us if possible; if‘you can’t come, write. 
HR. Wilkinson & Son, Mitchellville, lowa 


Coldbrook Stock Farm 


Angus Cattle for Sale 
Stock for sale includes a T. Erica yearling bull. and 
some choice calves by the Erica show bull, Brook- 
side Erin 107615 
Brow! naw yalker, 





Clarinda, Iowa 





MELLEHER FARMS AT BEVINGTON, 








1OWA 


HEREFORD CATTLE—HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering for sale ten young bulls of desirable breeding at reasonable prices. 


KELLEN ER. 





506 Citizens Bank Blidg., 





DES MOI IOWA 








Add ress T. ¥. 











and should you 


end our school 


Learn Auctioneering By Mail *:: 8s" 


in person amount paic on mail course will apply on tuition here. 
The largest school of its kind in the world. 


Oklahoma City. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, 


Will hold next term April 3d at 
klahoma City, Okla., and Trenton, Mo. 








SHORT-HORNS 


eee 








by Scottish Champion. 


Come and see them. 


J. L. REECE, 











SHORT-HORN HERD HEADERS FOR SALE 


am now offering some very promising young Scotch bulls, including one extra good 
Mistie'c alled Royal Missie; red, calved June 14, 1906; sire Royal Knight by March Knight 
Also a choice roan October yearling by Royal Knight, out of the Mysie cow, Malaka Mysie 
Another good roan Oct. yearling by Scottish Victor, out of a Fear- 
less Victor dam; granddam Imp. Bell of Archers by Lordly Archer. Also a choice red 
October yearling sired by Rockwood Gloster, out of Scottish Maiden by Coming Star 2d. 
1 also have a few good ones of Scotch topped breeding, all at very reasonable prices. 


New Providence, lowa 








CARL SPARBOE, ELLSWORTH, IA. 


Breeder of High Class Short-horns 
Herd headed by the two superb bulls: 
CITY MARSHALL 270020 
COLLEGE REFORMER 248719 


Herd is composed of daughters of many of Amer- 
ica’s celebrated sires, and the greater part are of 
leading Scotch families. A few young bulls for sale. 


Eibs Bros., Laurel, la. 


Props. Meadowlawn Herd 
Milk and Beef 


SHORT-HORW CATTLE 


The superior Scotch show bull, General Booth, 
heads herd. (Formerly headed Wa!pole Bros.’ herd). 

Good red bulls for sale, out of good big milking 
cows. Address as above, or come and see us. 





Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Six extra good all Scotch, all red, deep bodied, 
thick fleshed, thick coated, growthy young bulls for 
sale, from 12 mos. to 18 mos. old. All but one are 
sired by Count Commodore 284742, one of the best 
Cruickshank bulls in the state; three are Cruick- 
shank Rosemarys, out of Victor Mysie and Victor 
Raphael dams; one of the blockiest is a Cruickshank 
Broadhooks. Come and see them and you will buy 


WM. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


MAINE VALLEY HERD ®'s%c."" 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


For sale—Several extra good all Scotch. all red 
thick coated. thick fleshed, blocky young bulls Will 
also sell some good cows and heifers. Best of Scotch 
and Cruickshank breeding. Best individual merit 
Come and see 
J. N. DUNN. Central City, lowa 

(Successors to Jordan & Dunn) 


BATES BULLS 


A few straight Bates Short-horn bulls ready for 
service of the Duchess and Oxford tribes. Dams are 
excellent dairy.cows, for which the Bates cattle are 
noted. My herd is exclusively of Bates breeding. 


0. M. HEALY, Bedford, lowa 














RED POLL 
RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


In the official 12 months’ butter contest 
just closed by the Red Polled Cattle Club, 
our3 cows inthe contest won Ist, 3d and 


4th prizes. One of them made over 600 Ibs. 
of butter In the 12 we with just common farm con- 
ditions and care. 8. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, lowa. 


Schenck’s Red Polls 


A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 
heifers. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 16508. Will also spare a few 
young cows with calves at foot Come and see me 
or address MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa. 


Red Polled Cattle 


EITHER SEX FOR SALE 
Quality equals the best. Special offering, four bulls, 


WM. K. FERGUSON, Algona, lowa 














cuadiSows MILKING SHORT-HORNS e222 


A half dozen young bulls and a few heifers for sale 
out of cows tested and entered in the lowa Dairy Con- 
test. We weigh the milk morning and night and 
keep monthly reports. Inspection of our herd pre- 
ferred. Correspondence carefully answered. 


GOOD SHORT - HORN BULLS 


for sale. Cheap to close them out. Most of them 
straight Scotch and ranging in age from calves to 
two years old. Come and see them or write. 

L. C. REESE - - Prescott, Iowa. 


SCOTCH HEIFERS AND BULLS 


Twenty head of yearling and 2-year-old heifers and 
5 yearling bulls sired by Whitehall Chief 222722, a good 
son of White Hall Sultan. Herd very prolific and 
grown to where I wish to reduce it. Very reasonable 
prices to quick buyers. J. W. Yeargain Fowler, Ill 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





Scotch Short-horn Bull 


FOR SALE 
Choice Breeding, Choice Individual 


Priced right. Call or write for description. 


Poland-China bred sow 
sale, March 1, 1911 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 
THREE SCOTCH SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Two out of imported cows by Fairy Knight 262490, 
13 mos. old, one out of a daughter of Imp. Lady Belle 
7th by Imp. Alice’s Ensign 200075, 17 mos. old; also two 
Scotch topped bulls 18 to 20 mos. old 
T. A. Davenport, Belmond, lowa 











H SREFORDS. 


a 


Grand View ‘Stock “Farm 


breeder of pure bred Herefords and large type Po 
land-Chinas Herefords headed by Beau Duke 
200630. Some are sired by Imp Passport 141864. 
Poland -Chinaa are headed by Maid’s Longfellow 
143909 and King Leader 156067 if in need 
of cattle or hogs of either sex, come or write. Free 
conveyance from Richerson barn. Address 

H.W. MILLER, Peterson. Iwao 


RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


Herd established 25 years. Young bulls for sale, 
also females of all ages. Best of individua! merit 
and breeding: some show stock 
A. KR. CAM PRELL. Independence, Ia. 


HEREFORDS 


Good young bulls, also heifers and cows, for sale. 
If you ee Herefords don’t fail to come to see me, 
or writ 
E. O. ‘NERV 1G, 





ee 








Slater, Iowa 








SHEEP. 


Oxford Down Sheep 


FOR SALE 


Fifty bred ewes, all recorded and bred to imported 
Trams. Have won over 100 ribbons at lowa State Fair 
in the last five years. Must sell these ewes to make 


JOHN GRAHAM & SOM, Eldora, lowa 
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cars, and will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions that you may desire to ask with ref- 
erence thereto. 


FIVE GREAT HARVESTING 
MACHINES. 


Harvesting machines which for years 
have been recognized as standard are the 
Champion, McCormick, Osborne, Deering, 
Milwaukee and Piano, made by the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. of America, who 
point out in a new advertisement on page 
511 what these grain binders mean to the 
farmer. ‘These binders are sold by deal- 
ers in every town, and they simply ask the 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who will need 
a new binder this year, and those in need 
of a new binder should soon find out about 
it, to go to their dealer's and investigate 
carefully their claims for the binders 
above mentioned. The dealer will not 
only show you the machine, but he will 
explain the features of it to you. If for 
any reason he should not have a cata- 
logue of the International Harvester Co.’s 


binders, they want you to write them, and 
they will se that catalogue concerning 
one or all of their machines is in your 


hands at once. In their advertisement, 
the International Harvester Co. point out 
that it is good business foresight for the 
farmer to know just what he will need 
in new machines for this year now, and 
that it is also business foresight for him 
to investigate and find out what makes 
of binders or any other machinery he de- 
sires to buy this season. They also call 
attention in the advertisement to their 
International Harvester Co. service bu- 
reau, whose services are yours for the 
asking. If you want to ask them ques- 
tions with regard to farm machinery, or 
if you want to ask them questions with 
regard to farming, they will see that you 
are supplied with reliable and accurate in- 
formation. The bureau is a center where 
the best ways of doing things on the farm 
and data relating to its development are 
collected and distributed for the benefit 
of the farmer, and its services are abso- 
lutely free. They will be glad to tell you 
about this bureau on request. 


OF INTEREST TO TOWNSHIP 
TRUSTEES. 


The Overturf moulds for making cement 
culverts are advertised on page 497 of thts 
issue, with the hope that it will interest 
township trustees and cause them to in- 
vestigate before they make their culvert 
contracts for the coming year. Mr. Over- 
turf is perhaps the pioneer inventor of a 
collapsible mould for making cement cul- 
verts, and his invention is a simple, prac- 
tical mould of small cost. It is strongly 
recommended by those who have used it, 
and also by the head of the State High- 
way Commission. It enables you to build 
a tubular concrete culvert that is perma- 
nent, and the permanent culvert is in the 
end the cheapest and most desirable. See 
announcement, write for particulars, and 
tell your trustee about it. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
INTERESTING LITERATURE ABOUT 

AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 


The Fisk Rubber Co., of Dept. W, Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass., have issued some very 
interesting literature on Fisk automobile 
tires. This literature illustrates. their 
tires, shows the way they are made, tells 
about the bolted on Fisk rims which have 
made a big hit with automobile users—in 
short, it gives the very information about 
Fisk tires that automobile owners inter- 
ested in buying automobile tirs would like 
to have, and the Fisk advertisement in 
this week’s issue calls particular attention 
to the fact that they have many letters 
from Fisk tire users testifying to the sat- 
isfaction, great wear and mileage that 
they have secured from Fisk tires. They 
have filed these letters carefully, and cop- 
ies therecf will be sent to any reader of 








Wallaces’ Farmer who wants to know with 
reference to the satisfaction Fisk tires 
are giving. The Fisk Rubber Co. wo puld 


appreciate the favor if Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers would write for their lit- 
erature, mentioning the paper. 


METAL ROAD CULVERTS. 


A firm that has been making a specialty 
of metal —— for roads and also for 
the individual use of the farmer desiring 


heartily 





to put in ~~ rts on his own farm is the 
Ritchie Corrugated Culvert Co., of Mus- 
atine and Marshalitown, Iowa. Their 
main office is located at Muscatine. Their 
culverts are made of ingot iron, and they 
call attention to the fact that it is non- 
corrosive, rust-resisting, and that it is 
warranted to last for fifty years. They 


have issued literature giving their claims 
for their culverts, and which also tells 
about the tanks of all kinds which they 
anufacture. They will be glad to send 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers this literature, 
and also an estimate of the cost of any 
sized culvert that they may desire. They 
invite correspondence, and also solicit 
personal inspection of their culverts. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Dept. F., Akron, 
Ohio, makers of the famous Goodrich 
automobile tires, call attention to the 
great record their Goodrich tires made in 
the Glidden tour. They point out that in 
each of the Glidden tours the Goodrich 
tires demonstrated superior wearing qual- 
ity, under just such rough road conditions 
as the ordinary tire encounters. The 
Goodrich Co. have issued interesting lit- 
erature with reference to automobile 
tires, giving in detail their ciaims for 
Goodrich tires, and they will be glad to 
send it to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
on request. Either a postal card or letter 
will bring it. 

LIFE INSURANCE. 

The Postal Life Insurance Co., of 25 
Nassau street, New York City, call at- 
tention in a special advertisement on page 
494 to the fact that they sell life insur- 
ance only by mail. The ordinary custom 
is to send an agent around, but they have 
abolished the agency system, and rely en- 
tirely on the system of doing business by 
mail. The company is a consolidation of 
the Postal Life Insurance Co. and the 
Provident Savings Life Co., of New York 
City, and it has policy- holders in every 
State, representing every profession, oc- 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


Single or {n carload lots. Sired by imported bulls and many out of imported dams Longbranch Aber- 


cupation and employment... If you will 
write them, giving the date of your birth, 
they will be glad to send you literature 
and tell just what a policy in their com- 
pany will cost. They have issued inter- 
esting literature on the subject of life in- 
surance, and it will unquestionably be 
valuable to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
They will send it on request. 


A TONIC FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. 


Regulator is a spring 
tonic for horses, cows, hogs, made by the 
Pratt Food Company, Dept. 22, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. It comes in 25-pound pails, that 
sell at $3.50 each, and also in small sizes 
and in 100-pound bags if desired. They 
claim in brief for Pratt's Animal Regu- 
lator that horses and cattle look better, 
work better, and that it improves the ap- 
petites and causes perfect digestion, put- 
ting every ounce of food into strong mus- 
cle and pure blood. In addition to Pratt's 
Animal Regulator, they also make other 
products, such as Pratt’s Colic Cure, of 
particular interest to the stock owner. 
They have issued a booklet about horses, 
cows and hogs, which they offer to send 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on re- 
ceipt of a postal card request mentioning 
the paper. 


A PRACTICAL QUACK GRASS 
MACHIN 


Pratt’s Animal 


A machine for getting rid of quack grass 
that has proved its worth in the several 
years that it has been manufactured is the 
Austin, made by the Austin Weed Exter- 
minator Manufacturing Co., of 208 North 
Ruver street, Austin, Minn. A good idea 
of this quack grass destroyer can be 
gained from the cut which the advertise- 
ment contains. It can not only ‘be used 
a quack grass destroyer, but also as a 






harrow if desired, and it will do very ef- 
fective work. The literature they have 
issued tells all about it and their claims 


therefor. 
KHERSON OATS. 
Kherson oats that have been recleaned 
and that are entirely free from barley are 
advertised for sale by Aye Bros., of Blair, 


Neb., in this issue. With reference to 
Kherson oats, Aye Bros. say: ‘These 
oats excel every other variety as a nurse 


crop, and all kinds of stock like them bet- 
ter than common oats We believe that 
they are the greatest and best variety ever 
grown in the corn belt. They do not rust 
or lodge, and are the heaviest yielders. 


John R. Lang of Sherman county, Neb., 
grew 112 bushels per acre, and they were 
all oats. We sell our Kherson oats for 
70 cents per bushel in lots of ten bushels 
or more, sacks free, and those desiring 
oats Should order early, as_ the supply 
should soon go at this price.’’ 
AN AUTOMATIC WATERER, FEEDER 
AND CHICK PROTECTOR. 

The McComb Poultry Supply Co., of Box 

Cc, McComb, IIL, illustrate their automatic 


chick waterer, feeder and protector in 
their advertisement on page 507; also their 
Eclipse sanitary brocd- coop, which pro- 
tects chicks from rats, minks, weasels, 
heavy rains, ete. Both the feeder and 
brood coop are made of heavy galvanized 
teel The feeder can be changed in one 
minute to feed and water grown poultry 
i of chicks if desired. They have 
a catalogue which tells in detail 
and gives their claims for their feeders 
brood coops, and they would iike to 
send a copy thereof to every reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer interested in poultry. 


Note their advertisement on page 507. 


DIP YOUR STOCK. 
winter quarters 
and 





with 
with 


Cattle come out of 
considerable hair rubbed off, 








more or less lice and nits. The use of dip 
soon puts the hair and skin in good con- 
dition and kilis the lice. The farmer can 
I afford not to use a good dip, as it 
costs money to _ feed lice. No animal 
thrives with the skin and hair in an un- 
healthy condition. Interesting literature 
on dipping, and which also teils about 
their Kresco dip No. 1 has been issued by 
Parke Davis & Co., of Detroit, Mich. Their 
advertisement appears on page 514, and 
they would like to have Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers write for this literature mention- 


the paper. 


THE GEDGE AUTOMATIC STOCK 
WATERER. 

An automatic stock waterer which they 
send out on fifteen days’ trial is 
the Gedge, made by the Gedge Bros., Iron 
Roofing Co., of 2436 Fletcher street, An- 
derson, Ind. A good idea of this waterer 
can be gained from the cut in the adver- 
tisement, and they would like to send 
their literature and particulars concern- 
ing the fifteen days’ offer. An automatic 
waterer is invaluable for the stock farm, 
as it gives the stock water just when they 

want it, and insures good, clean water. 


ing 


offer to 








THE WALL LAKE ANGUS SALE, 


The breeders’ sale of Angus cattle held 
by M. A. and C, A. Martin, of Wall Lake, 
Iowa; J. M. Hathaway, of Turin, Iowa; 
oO. R. Stevenson, of Quimby, Iowa, and 
W. C. Willford, of Canton, Minn., at Wall 
Lake, Iowa, March Sth, resulted in fairly 
satisfactory prices to all concerned, al- 


though the 
prices. The 
Willford were 


was to depress 
four cows consigned by Mr. 
of extraordinary size and 
merit, and while it remained for one of 
Mr. Hathaway’s cows to top the female 
offering, they formed the center of attrac- 
tion. Mr. Lewis Prestin, of Kiron, Iowa, 
a young man just starting a herd, secured 
two of them, Young Elsy of Theakston, 
with a bull calf at foot, and Young Elsy 
of Theakston 2d, both by Imp. Leader of 
Dalmeny, full sisters and of the Pride 
of Aberdeen family, for $160 each. Mr. 
Hathaway’s Blackbird of Alta 3d topped 
the cow offering at $220, going to Messrs. 
Escher & Son, of Botna, Iowa. These 
gentlemen were good supporters on all 
the better females. The bulls of service- 
able ages were in very good demand, the 
nine head making the average of $123.61. 
The four-year-old herd bull, Scottish 
Bard, sold for $225, to F. J. Nelson, of 


tendency 





deen-Angus cattle represent the best that money and Judgment could gather together. 
over 500 head and stands second to none in numbers and quality in America. Aberdee 
We have for sale at all times cattle of al! ages and cattle te 


ing and feeding is a practical farm work with us. 


(49) 537 


Our herd numbers 
leen-Angus cattle breed- 


suit the farmer, the ranchman, or the man with an improved herd. If in the market forAberdeen-Angus 


cattle call on or write 


CHARLES ESCHER & SON, 


Botna, lowa 








Sheldon, Iowa, which was scarcely in 
keeping with a bull of such wonderful 
smoothness and one that had proven so 
good a sire. The thirty-five head sold for 
$3,342, or an average of $95.48. Colonels 
Silas Igo and Kraschel conducted the sell- 
ing. The buyers were all from Iowa. A 
list of the names follow: Isenbarger Bros., 
Battle Creek; Chas. Escher & Son, Botna; 


Escher & Ryan, Irwin; Lewis Prestin, 
Kiron; C. Long, P. Quinn, Chas. Schultz, 
Lake View; A. Meyers & Son, H. Chris- 
tianson, Muxen Bros., B. A. Boon, Geo. 
Mauer, of Wall Lake; Pierce Bros., Lake 
City; W. A. McHenry, Denison; F. J. 
Nelson, Sheldon; W. H. Loomer, Burn- 
side; Geo Hutchinson, Denison; John 


— Odebolt, and A. Hillmer, of Glid- 
en. 





ISENBARGER BROS.’ ANGUS SALE. 

The fourth draft sale held by the well- 
known firm of Isenbarger Bros., of Battle 
Creek, Iowa, took place at their farm on 
March 9$th, as advertised, and was fairly 
well attended by breeders and neighbors. 
The offering included a large number of 
their best cattle, and these sold well. A 
few were comparatively thin for sale pur- 
poses, owing to the large calves which 
had been nursing the cows for some time. 
The general average of $108.72 on the 
thirty-eight lots must be considered as a 
very satisfactory sale at the present time. 
A number of Messrs. Isenbarger’s neigh- 
bors made purchases at the saie, and some 
were quite extensive. Included in this 
list are Jacob Fouts and Abe Spotts, Other 
Zattie Creek buyers were S. Madsen, Chas, 
Reinking, Geo. Hutchins, D. Greenwald 
and C. Hargens. C. E. R. Fuester, of Ida 
Grove, Iowa, got a prize in the cow Black- 
bird Lady 5th, at $195. The ten-year-old 
Bell's Eclipser cow, Blackbird of Cher- 
okee, a cow that has proven a valuable 
producer, sold with a bull calf at foot to 
Cc. M. Russell, of Carroll, Iowa, for $185. 
H. L Cantine, of Quimby, was the buyer 
of the good Erica cow, Eimo, at $275, 
which was the top price of the sale. M. 
A. Martin, of Wall Lake, took home one 
of the real bargains in Eva Essex, with a 
good bull calf at foot, for $145. White 
Bros., of Perry, Iowa, made a good selec- 
tion in Wessinger’s Blackbird 2d, at $145, 
as did also O. R. Stevenson, of Quimby, 
Iowa, in the Queen Mother cow, Fairland 
Jessie 3d, with cow calf at foot, for which 
he paid $102.50. Lewis Prestin, of Kiron, 
was the buyer of Imp. Jilt of Hatton, with 
cow calf, at the low price of $97.50. Other 
Iowa buyers were Escher & Ryan, Irwin; 
A. Bruce, Kingsley; John Curry, Odebolt; 
Wm. Crawford, Ida Grove; Chas. Tamm, 
Schieswick; Chas. Escher & Son, Botna; 
and Noyd Bros., Odebolt. Colonel Silas 
Igo” conducted the se!ling. 


KINSELL’S HEREFORDS 


and quality. 








are bred for size 
GOOD BULLS NOW FOR SALE, 


also cows and heife:x lade Come and see the herd 
and the breeding and you will buy. Farm near Mt. 
Ayr. on C., B. & Q y..end 7 miles east of Benton, 


z. ‘ KINSELL, Mt. Ayr, lowa 


AUtc TION EERS. 


——PAIr 


JL. MoILRATH . 


GRINNELL IA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 


and Breeder of Registered Belgian hor 
Duroc Jersey and Poland-C val 
hogs und Short-horn cattle sales 
My spec y. My customersmy 
re ferer nces. Ask them. Write 4 


C arey M. Jones 
Live Stock and Real Estate 
AUCTIONEER 

2856 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


President Jones National School 


of Auctioneering 
Summer term opens July 31. Free catalog 
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HOLSTEIN’FRIESIANS. 


Beaver Valley Farm 
Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
lst prize at 1910 lowa State Fair, brother of Heroine 
Tet. His great grandsire was the sire of Colantha 4th 
Johanna, and his great great grandsire the sire of 
Colantha 4th. 


Bulls for sale, one oe them prize 
winners in 


Address Beaver Valley Farm, Gedar Falls, ta. 


Last Fall and This Winter 


My Cows Have Dropped a 
Fine Lot of Buil Calves 


They please me. They will please you. Come and 
see them and select your next herd bull 
CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. Young, Prop., Buffalo Center, Ia. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 
Holstein Bulls 


Ten nicely bred, well grown buils of serviceable 
age, welve to twenty month old, recently tuberculin 
tested. Farm at Chapin, 6 miles north of Hampton. 
Barns near depot. 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, fa. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn't 
your herd be improved by a sire from such dame? 
They have been bred in this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. McKAW BROS., Buckingham, Iowa. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklets Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY CALVES 


High grade Holstein and Guernsey calves, both 
sexes, 3 to 4 weeks old; several of each; nicely 
marked; €20 each, lightly crated. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Write Edgewater Farms, White 
Water, Wis.. Box 708. 


Choice High Grade Calves 


Holsteins and Guernseys. both sexes, 1 to 2 weeks 
old, $12; also yearlings. ED. DUTCHER, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


HORSES. 


PERCHERONS 


I have four Percheron stallions of my own breed- 
ing. two coming 3 and two coming 2. Running in 
bluegrass, the yearlings weighed over 1500. They 
have the bone and quality. I can and will sell them 


oue-third less than others ask 
R. H, BARNES, R. No. 2, Leighton, lowa 


Hackneys and Clydesdales 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale two high 
class Clydesdale mares and an imported Hackney 
mare and a yearling Hackney stallion sired by a Royat 
winner, and a Hackney foal; also a yearling French 
Coach stailion. Ati registered and high class animais 
at moderate prices. 


Division of Agriculture 
1OWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


IF YOU WANT AN EXTRA GOOD 


IMPORTED PERCHERON 


Stallion or Mare, call on 
Ss. J. MILLER, MIRKSVILLE, MO. 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions 81.000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions $250 to $650 each. 

A. LATIN ER WILSON, Creston, flown 















































Stallion Service Record 


A Necessity for Horsemen 


The Handy Record is the best stallion breed- 
ing record published—convenient, compact, and 
printed on ona paper to stand the “knocks.” Just 
fits the pocket and just “fills the bill.” 

Cleth bound, has numbered pages and 
index of mares and owners. 

Each Record contains blanks for complete breeding 
records of 100 mares, with blanks for return service, 
ete. Each blank has a contract to hesigned by owner 
of mare, which then becomes a note for payment of 
the service fee. 

it simplifies cellections and.- pretects 
the stallion owner. 

There fs also a gestation table showing dates for 
return service, blanks for groom’s expenses, etc., etc. 
Hundreds are in use and everybody is pleased. Pays 
for itself ev ~14 day of the season. Price 
75 cents, postpaid. Send all orders to 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Ia. 


8 EMPORTED and recorded Percheron and 
Shire stallions and mares forsale. The best 
G. W. Bilbo, Creston, lows. 





that ever came over. 





FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 
is selling choice imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
at 7 Home-bred registered draft stallions $900 
to 5 


{0 Percheron Stallions for Sale (0 


Four coming one year old, fivestwo to three years 
and one matured horse. Will make a low price on 
the bunch, or co part of it for a quick sale. 

LL E. CAMPBELL 
Secahoutns to 


The Percheron Society 
of America 


has just taken over all records and business of Per- 
cheron Registry Company of Columbus,:Ohbio, 215 
breeders took membership in P. 8. of A. during Dee, 
and January alone, 137 more new members added 
thru recent acquirement named above. There is now 
but one recognized Soctety in the United States re- 
cording Percherons. For information address WaYnz 
Dinsmore, Sec’y, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 





Gilmore City, lows 








ose 


kn el es 


538 (50) 











Greeley Horse 
Importing Co. 











World’s Greatest 
Importing 
Establishment 








NEW IMPORTATIONS EVERY MONTH 


Top Notchers in 


Percherons, Belgians 
and Shires 


No matter what you may want in the stallion line, we can 
please you at prices to suit. 


Horses Right—Prices Right—Terms Right 


Send 25 cents in stamps for large six-color picture suitable 
for framing and 360-page catalog, or 15 cents in stamps for 
the largest illustrated catalog of pure bred stallions ever issued 
by any firm in the world. 

Visitors always welcome, but no business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT & SONS, Greeley, lowa 





























-TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD 








THE WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION OF 


Shire Stallions and Mares 


PERCHERONS TO SUIT THE MOST CRITICAL BUYERS 





| HACKNEYS OF RICHEST BREEDING and STRONGEST INDIVIDUALITY | 


Second 1911 importation of Shire and Percheron stallions will arrive March 16th. Thirty- 
three years in the business and not one dissatistied customer. Our prices are the lowest. Send 
for our handsomely illustrated catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. Address 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 

















and you should get full particulars why he fs selling more of Amer. 
ica’s Leading Horse Breeders stallions and mares this year 
than any time previous. Address 


Box 58, Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa | 





E. J. HEISEL SAYS = ae 


Buying Imported Percherons is 
a Dollars and Cents Proposition 








E. J. HEISEL 





Barns in town, on Towa Central and C. B. & Q. Rys., 91 miles wes 








WALLACES’ FARMER . Mare. 7, 1911, 


CHAMPION PERCHERON, SHIRE AND 
BELGIAN STALLIONS 


$500.00 to $1400.00 buys our best stallions(with but few 
exceptions). If we cannot get our price, we will take 

ours for they must be sold. Why not come to the 

arns that furnished the grand champion of the 
leading shows of 1910, where you can get a better 
horse with some reputation, which means everything 
to you for less money than you can buy him else- 
where. Our horses met all the cracks east and west 
and won the highest houors possible. 


Best Horses Obtainable 
Lowest Prices 


best terms, a guarantee as good as a gov- 
ernment bond and from a firm that never 
had a lawsuit in our lives in any way, shape or 
form, is what you get when you buy of us. Come 
and see us 

For further information call on or address 


TAYLOR & JONES, Box 75, Williamsville, Sangamon Co., Illinois 


Dunhams’ Oaklawn Farm 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BREEDING AND IMPORTIM® ESTABLISHMENT 


Our fourth importation for 1910 arrived August 4th. Nearl: forty years ago the FIRST 
importation made to the United States on a commercial basis and with a commercial! aim 
arrived here. Since that time Oaklawn has continuously been headquarters for the best Per- 
cherons to be found. Itis today—and we believe the lot we are now offering equals or sur- 
passes any we have heretofore collected. In it are most of the first-prize collection of the 
La Ferte show, first and many other prize-winners of that, the Paris and many other French 
shows; Inventeur, the highest-placed two-year-old of the La Ferte show to leave France, and 
the choice of the best offerings there. Owing to our long and close business relations with 
many of the biggest men in the business, they save their best horses for us, and we can buy 
better horses and to better advantage than others. You get the benefit in quality and price. 
More horses of bone, size and first-class quality than ever before. Whether you want mares or 
stallions, Ouklawn is the 


Headquarters for the Best Percherons 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


W.S., J. B. & B. DUNHAM, WAYHE, ILLINOIS 






































iF YOU WANT A 


PERCHERON 


Stallion or Mare 


Come to Our Barns at 


KEOTA, IOWA 


and we will show you sixty blacks and greys of the 
big rugged type that will piease you. The mares are 
all practically safe in foal to MARATHON 

We will make you a price as low as animals of 
this kind can he sold and our terms are most liberal. 


C. 0. KEISER, Box A, Keota, lowa 
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BELGIAN HORSES 


130 premiums won at Iowa, Minnesota, South 
Dakota and St. Joseph 











8 championships, 8 reserve champions, 5 gold medals and 4 
cups. If you want the best at reasonable prices, write or 
come and see me before you buy 


WM. GROWNOVER, Prop’r, Hudson, lowa 


PERCHERONS 


Stallions and Mares 


We have stallions from 2 to 4-year-olds, mares from 



































of Burlington, 13 miles east of Oskaloosa and 14 miles north of Ot- 
tumwa, lowa. 

Send 12 cents In stamps for finest picture containing four tons of 
Percheron stallions 























IMPORTERS OF 
Belgian, Percheron 
and Shire 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Last importation arrived Sept. 14, 1910. Another 
to arrive about January ist. Prices as reasonable as 
is consistent with size and quality of horses. Terms 
easy if desired. Write for particulars. Send for 
bandsome calendar after December 20th. 


W. A. LANG & CO., Greeley, la. 














yearlings to &-year-olds; several mares in foal. Minne- 
sota state fair winners included. Luverne is 30 miles east 
of Sioux Ealls and 80 miles north of Sioux City. Farm 4 
mile from depot. Visitors welcome. Write for prices. 


L. CG. & V. A. HODGSON, Luverne, Minn. 
































mp. Percheron and Belgian 


Stallions and Mares 





I personally selected in France and Belgium the best big rugged kind of both stal- 
lions and mares that could be found. They are noted for their clean heavy bone, 
with quality and weight. A number of prize winners in the lot. If you are thinking 
of buying, write or come and see me. Prices the lowest. 


Bell Phone 237-R or Union Hotel 


J. R. JUSTICE, Galesburg, Illinois 








March 17, is--. 


$300,000 
Importing HorseBusiness 


est Establishment in America 


Dealers who handle only 25 to 30 stallions and mares 
can buy them cheaper of us than they can import them. 

A large number at a small profit is our motto. 

We have been importing horses for more than 30 years. 

We import the largest and best bred 


Percherons, Shires and Belgians 


Europe can produce—horses with blood lines tracing back 
thirty generations. 

MR. WATSON PERSONALLY SELECTS EVERY 
HORSE WE BUY, from the six oldest and largest breeding 
firms in Europe. 

We ship these horses to America in such large numbers 
that we can afford to sell them at small profits. 

Every horse we sell is guaranteed. 

Guaranteed by a guarantee that is a guarantee backed by 
$300,000 and 80 years good faith. 

We want you to come to Lincoln and visit our big barns. 

We can save you hundreds of dollars on any animal or 
animals you may select. 

Wire us that you will start in the morning. If you can’t 
come at once, send for our big illustrated catalog. It will 
help you to decide. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co. 


Dept. 2 Lincoln, Nebraska 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


(51) 539 








thirty 





The secret of our successfal and and unprece. 
dented season’s sales will be revealed to you if you will 
call at our barns and see what we have to offer. 

The finest lot of . 


Percheron and Belgian 


we have ever imported. They are just the right age to meet 
the demands of the spri mg senso 
make you a special offer (at the barns only for a period of 


ys. 
Come and talk the matter over with us. 
(Stallion Service Book, 10 cents) 


GEO. W. SOUERS & SOWS wet ’nstiian sc. Huntington, Ind., U. S. A. 


Stallions 


m and will 























CAN BE GOT ELSEWHERE, 


ALEX. GALBRAITH & SON, 





GALBRAITHS’ 


“Norte weet GLYDESDALE STALLION 


Present stock is away ahead of anything we ever owned before, and PRICES ARE LOWER THAN 
Call and you will be convinced. 


“THE BREED THAT WINS” 


A few choice Percherons and Suffolks for sale cheap 


Any Time During the 
Last 30 Years 


REMEMBER, WE IMPORT 


DE KALB, ILLINOIS 

















OAKLAWN STOCK FARM 


imports and Breeds 


Percheron, Belgian and French Draft 


stallions and mares of all ages. No one can sell you a 
cheaper stallion than | can, quality considered. Come 
and be convin 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


GEO. EGGERT, Newton, lowa 





























PERCHERON AND BELGIAN STALLIONS 


I have in my barns at this time 70 of the best stallions the 


world produces. 

rey and black ton stallions that can be shown in the United 

tates this season. These stallions measure from 12 to 14 
inches below the gamble and from 11 to 13 inches below the 
knee and carry corresponding quality. They run in weights 
from 1800 to 2400 pounds each. I am offering greater attrac- 
tions in stallions than other importers. Prices the lowest. 
Please visit me. 


W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids Importing Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 





I have the best line of big-boned, dapple’ 


























BELGIAN EMPORIUM OF AMERICA 


Largest ostieatien of Belgians on this side of the sea. Third 
importation for this season arrived Nov. ist. 125 head now on hand—gquality the 
best. Write for catalog. Farm near Fairfax.8 miles west of Cedar Rapids, on 
C. & N. W. and C., M. & St. P. Railways. Electric car from Cedar Rapids every 
hour. If coming on Interurban, telephone fer team to meet you. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, FAIRFAX, 1OWA 











When answering advertisements kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Stallions and Mares at Bargain Prices 


I have a number of big, heavy boned, com- 
ing three-year-old mares, ores for = that 
1 am only asking $400 each Aman can 
not import them for that— + Hi doubt if there 
is a better bunch of 


CLYDE STALLIONS 


in the U. 8., taking them al! through, than I 
am now offering for sale. They are in the 
very best shape for buyers, and at the prices 
Iam making you cannot afford to do without 
@ good pure bred draft stallion. 
Come and see them and you will buy. 
Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


ROBT. MILLER, Lucas, lowa 


TWO CHOICE 
Percheron Stallions 


Three-yearvoids weighing 1800 pounds, from im- 
ported stock and registered in Percheron Society of 
America. Clean, strong limbed, rugged horses. Priced 
to move them. Also few good young mares in foal. 


Come and see them. 
i. H. VANNORSDEL, Kingsley, lowa 


THE BEST 


EACH, 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 
All horses warranted sound 

and sure breeders. 
— Any bank ia 
sceola. 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


BELGIANS 


I have a string 


EXCEPTIONALLY Goon ONES 


on hand, which I will price 
WORTH THE MONEY! 


If you want the best, cither sex. come where 


they are. 
A. M. VAN STEENBERGE, Ogden, lowa 


PERCHERONS 


FOR SALE 


Mares in foal, 4 of them weighing over 1900, also 
some fillies and 3 stallioms coming two years 
old—good big ones. Prices reasonabic. 


L. L. JOHNSON, Vinton, lowa 


PERCHERON MARES 


recently imported from France, 

Also imported Shire mares 

and stallions. As finealot 

of big bone drafters with 

weight and quality as can 

be found anywhere in the 

United States. Prices 

right. in order to 

close out for new importation. 


H. P. Wilkinson Bres., Mitchellville, lowa 


BELGIANS 


MARES AND STALLIONS FOR SALE. 
New importion arrived October 23, 1910. 
HAWLEY & ES 
Humboldt County, 


PuncuEnos. Belgian and Shire stal- 
lions and mares. imported, $300 to $1,000; 
home bred, $250 to $600. _F. BAIN, Osceola, lowa. 



































Pioneer, lowa 





Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come see Us. 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, Iowa 


Il Have the Largest Jacks 
in the World 


in both imported and home bred. I have sold over 
seven hundred jacks from my farm here and they 
have sired and are siring the best mules in the United 
States. My prices are lower any other man on 
earth for = ass jacks. Let me show you 
before you 
W. L. DeCLOW 

Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


JACKS 


AT PRIVATE SALE 


Thirty-five = Black Registered Jacks 
te select from 








some fine big show jacks amongthem. Come and 
see one of the oldest jack farms in the state. 


G. M. SCOTT. Route No.2, Rea, Mo. 


REGISTERED MAMMOTH JACKS 


jJennets and saddle horses. We are the largest breed- 
ers of jacks in a Hampshire and Tamworth 
hogs. J. F. COOK &@ ©0., 

Box 436, Dept. H, Lexington, Ky. 


W.E. Prichard & Sons 
OTTAWA, ILL. 


OFFER 
Percherons, Belgians 
and Shires 


Second to none at prices that are doing the busi- 
ness. A few erackers still for sale. 
First come, first served. 


4 PERCHERON STALLIONS 4 


e Herd Stallion, 

SUSIE'S PRINCE 34526, 
a black, seven years old, sound and right, a teste 
sire with good colts to show. Also 3 young st 
lions sired by him, coming two; one wi!! weigh 17! 
pounds now; ail are good greys with type, wel 
and quality. If you want something good at a fair 
price, write us or come and see. 


STETSON BROS., 











Neponset, III. 





Percheron and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares. 

Imported and home-bred. Big, 
drafty and high classed. Our 
price is right. Come and look 
over our string of good ones. 
Barns one block north of C. & N. 
W. depot, one-fourth mile north 
of C., M.& St. P. N. KR. depot. 


E. H. KNICKERBOCKER & SON, 
Fairfax, lowa. 4 
TWO JACKS AND 


FOR SALE rane sons: 


One 4-year-old black jack, 14.02 hands high, good, 
sure breeder, clean limbed, well proportioned, with 
good action. One 17-mo.-old black jack, 1342 hands 
high. and the making of -. extra good jack. sige 
tucky Kex 1467, ears old, sired by Re 
McDonald. and a good indlvidual and a fine saddic "1 
Pedigree furnished on application, Address 


ALBRIGHT BROS., Skidmore, Mo, 











EX 5,000 Bargains Ready .._ -/1| | 











inet et Mouldings, Flooring, Frames, Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Roofing—Everything! 9 _ \ Flight 


We are selling high-grade guaranteed Building Material of every description at 50 cents on the dollar. If ‘ . 
you want to save 50 per cent of the prices demanded by retail dealers, here is your chance. Simply put ‘\ of Stairs 
Ro00 name and address on the coupon and “Uncle Sam” will bring you our Grand Free Catalogs of over Mf 

" 000 Bargains—everything required to put up a new building or modernize an old one. Herein our great 5 Q Complete for 


new fireproof plant, built of solid concrete, we carry the largest, finest stock of bellding materialin the world, 


<>». “Build That House or Barn NOW and Save Money in Big Chunk ‘93 
— 






























ry 4, To celebrate the completion of our new fireproof plant, we have started a sale that has 4 7 
> startled the country. So great are the price reductions, so vast and varied is the stock, Three " 71 
QV so wonderful are our new facilities for quick shipment, that the public is simply Big Banks C Yr w * 
. paralyzed. If you are ever going to if you are ever going to remodel or in e 
4 your house, barn or other buildings, t you are ever going to buy Building to ‘tur Reliability! Our petees o save you from $60 to 49 on stairs. 
aterial, now, now, now is the accepted time—the supreme opportunity : = 
save big money—to make every dollar go twice as far as before. Such stu capi sa80,000" Oe jree,eee ose 2 
\ @ pendous bargains, such money-saving offers, such high quality for so little Dav_aport, Iowa ’ 
x \\ money, may never, never, never come again. Delay may cost you dearly, To Whom it May Concern: cS 
\ \ Z> Over Half a Million Customers! seliasligy, Wosinew integrity and honesty of 
Solely through our Grand Free Catalogs and the Big Values offered on-Van Tine 2 Engneie: sespqne> 
Pa = we have built up a patronage yan from ocean to ot (5903.00.05, sid they enjoy. the highest ae 
er million satisfied, e customers on our books ith tern 
- You can’t put your finger on the map of the United States without 5 maWo arure 4 prospective customers that they 
focoting a Gordon-Van Tine customer! We have been in the Building age pertestiy cocare ta sending the money with 
\ \ Material business since 1865. Our business motto is the Golden Rule. = not entire we saeceans Oe 
} \ Every article we ship is guaranteed, and we refund eve turned at shippers’ expense and the money 
\\ \ penny and pay freight both ways if goods are not absolutely will be a. refunded. The officers 
\\ \ satisfactory. Three big peate vouch for our reliability. See of this company ese well and favorably 
our rating in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s Commercial Agencies, known to, ua, on ae be relied : 
\\ Ask our customers. Get the 3 Big Free Catalogs and see prices. pn Oe GABE Oashine eae coarse 
builds this 8 h 
$1, 827! We dese Bog howe => 
\ ber "end Millwork, including pians, for $698. 


685 





amount of barn material—everything 
from foundation to cupola. Our prices 
enable you to build rns ora com- 
plete set of farm buildi atasavin 
that will astonish you. nd us li 
of materials for free estimate or get 






8K qaerentes. The barn shown here 
bailde thie barn, $44, We will furnish Gosicn Van Tine materinia. ‘Bult 
e 'e rnis zordon-Van Tine materials. u 
$1,16 all Lamber and Millwork for $685. that barn NOW and save nana 











| dallas this 7-room house complete. 


$2 474 will furnish all pgmabes and fio 
Plan Book FREE! =“ 


Over SO Designs for Houses, Barns, 
Cottages, Bungalows, Granaries, 
Hog Houses, Poultry Houses, Etc. 


This great Plan Book wins out because it 

|] is practical and gives the latest ideas on 

1 farm architecture. Gives complete designs 

# for fifty Houses, Cottages, Bungalows; 

i Farm, Dairy and Cattle Barns; Corn Houses, 

4 Granaries, Cattle Sheds, Hog Houses, 

: 3 Wagon Sheds, Implement Sheds, Cribs, 
: sscenaenes Automobile Houses, Poultry Houses, etc. 

Every building shown has been actually built at the prices stated. The handsome 

houses shown at the right-hand side of this page are taken from our Plan Book. Note 
the low cost for lumber and millwork! The book is free. Send 10c for postage and mailing. 











We Ship Promptly. Two 

foed’ tree ks, each with 
double loading meet sy ex- 
tend the entire h of om 
warehouses. No drayage! 


= Every Car oat ppe 2 1 44 builds this 7-room house complete. We 
antes mfr times Eocesecas: |HOW to Remodel Old| Estimates FREE sou sod ifort 

















oists and Timber, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling, Fin- 
ishing Lamber, F » Ship Lap. Lath, Shingles at Very Low Cos 3 ae 
te atts -, Our Sande hee connected with 26 ouses for actorials Send List of Materials Needed 
erent railroads. Ma e 2 
i isti Our Grand Free Millwork Catalog gives} and See What We Can Savo “ou 3 
Water-Proof and Fire-Resisting valuable ideas for modernizing old houses Our Estimating Department makes no 
FLI NT-COATED —tells how to add stairs, porches, mantels, | charge forgiving complete itemized figures 


plate rail, etc., etc., at lowest possible cost.Jon material for any kind of a ot 
ROOFING 


Costs only a few dollars to double the] Send list of materials wanted, or figure 
Per Roll of 108 
square ay A cee 
1-Ply, $ 
Hy ry Fe 


attractiveness of an old-fashioned house. | out yourself, from our catalog. 
pe a ac cat in in Booknal Millions 


Why Pay Two Prices & 


® Wri = TT 
for Millwork, Lumber, Etc.? dertcsiey: Mig $2288 sls gh brain nynoy om 
~T ty Wold Pelt, waterproofed 


Millwork, faciuding plans, for $868. 
wit Asphalt, surfaced with Flint and § 


ica—at less than half regular prices, AA LUG oks-3 y 


for quick clearance. ‘Every roll guaran: / Bas 
ne 



























Buy from us in any quantity—at wholesale prices—less than the retail 
dealer pays. We undersell everybody because we save you the middle- 
men’s profits. Whether you buy $5 worth or $5.000 worth, you get our 
lowest prices, and our guarantee of quality. Safe delivery and satisfac- 
tion or every dollar refunded. 








teed 5, or 10_ years, according to 
weight. Ask for Free Roofing Catalog. 











' i WY 
Bargains in Mantels lad Yue Wily ny 
Beautiful Mantels, Grates Grand Millwork Sale 500 suntan 0 Vdlbidl FERS lah y 











and Fireplace Fittings al- 
most given away, You will 
be surprised at the smal! cost. 
Grand Free Catalog gives pic- 
tares, prices and descriptions. 


"$965 Porch Millwork 
5 , SLASHED! 


h ee farm heme chould 
have a porch—an ou 

door living ~ oa Put --< 
a porch at smal! expense. 
ew ies Cotebes * for ig on 





to Celebrate Completion of Vast New Concrete Warehouses 


These special prices are limited to this Grand Millwork Celebration § GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 
Sale—to celebrate the completion of our enormous new concrete mill- 2247 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 
work plant. NOW is your opportunity to buy at a tremendous saving! Please send the FREE BOOKS checked below to 


¢ Send Your Name and Address at Once! :...... 


Write immediately. Use the coupon or write a letter ror postal. This 
is important. Get possession of the great moger-caving . price-catting MOAT sna ciceias seasicbecscsccns séncse ceeds’ swassscbiecees 
Porch ee Get By n name on our Free Mailing List for extra Bulictins a 


Brackets (47 0 BERRA, LAELIA TOE HE 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 2247 Case St, Davenport, lowa i mitwonx’C noorine Ciiuwoen 























